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A map  of  the  world,  with  the  new  difcoveries, 
on  Mercator’s  projection. 

One  map  of  Europe. 

One  of  Africa,  with  the  European  fettlements. 

One  of  the  European  fettlements  in  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

One  of  the  European  fettlements  in  South 
America, 
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advertisement. 


One  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Mexico, 
or  New  Spain,  and  the  Weft  Indies. 

OftE  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
with  the  Britifh,  French,  and  Spanifh  dominions 
adjoinfng,  according  to  the  treaty  of  1783. 
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BOOK  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Difcoveries , Wars,  and  Conquefts  of  the  Pcrtuguefe 
in  the  Eaji  Indies, 

T O event  has  been  fo  interefting  to  man- 
kind in  general,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  in  particular,  as  the  difcovery  of 
the  New  World,  and  the  paiïage  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  gave  rife  to  a revolution 
in  the  commerce,  and  in  the  power  of  nations  -,  as 
well  as  in  the  manners,  induftry,  and  government 
of  the  whole  world.  At  this  period,  new  connexions 
were  formed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  mod  dis- 
tant regions,  for  the  fupply  of  wants  they  had 
never  before  experienced.  The  productions  of 
climates  fituated  under  the  equator,  were  con- 
Vol.  I.  B fumed 
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book  fumed  in  countries  bordering  on  the  pole  -,  the 
. J ■>  induftry  of  the  north  was  tranfplanted  to  the 
fouth  ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  weft  were 
clothed  with  the  manufactures  of  the  eaft  ; a ge- 
neral intercourfe  of  opinions,  laws  and  cuftoms, 
difeafes  and  remedies,  virtues  and  vices,  was 
eftablifhed  among  men. 

Every  thing  has  changed,  and  muft  change 
again.  But  it  is  a queftion,  whether  the  révolu 
tions  that  are  paft,  or  thofe  which  muft  hereafter 
take  place,  have  been,  or  can  be,  of  any  utility 
to  the  human  race.  Will  they  ever  add  to  the 
tranquillity,  the  happinefs,  and  the  pleafures  of 
mankind  ? Can  they  improve  our  prefent  ftate, 
or  do  they  only  change  it  ? 

The  Europeans  have  founded'  colonies  in  all 
parts,  but  are  they  acquainted  with  the  principles 
on  which  they  ought  to  be  formed  ? They  have 
eftablifhed  a commerce  of  exchange,  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  of  manufactures.  This 
commerce  is  transferred  from  one  people  to  an- 
other. Can  we  not  difcover  by  what  means,  and 
under  what  circumftances,  this  has  been  effected  ? 
Since  America  and  the  paffage  by  the  Cape  has 
been  know’n,  fome  nations,  that  were  of  no  con- 
fequence,  are  become  powerful  ; others,  that  were 
the  terror  of  Europe,  have  loft  their  authority. 
In  what  manner  has  the  condition  of  thefe  feveral 
people  been  affeCted  by  thefe  difcoveries  ? How 
comes  it  to  pafs  that  thofe  to  whom  Nature  has 
been  moft  liberal,  are  not  always  the  richeft  and 
molt  flourifhing  ? To  throw  fome  light  on  thefe 
important  queftions,  we  muft  take  a view  of  the 
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Hate  of  Europe  before  thefe  difcoveries  were  E 
made  ; we  muft  trace  circumftantially  the  events  e 
they  have  given  rife  to  ; and  conclude  with  exa- 
mining it,  as  it  prefents  itlelf  at  this  day. 

Such  is  the  alarming  talk  I have  impofed  upon 
myfelf,  and  to  which  I have  devoted  my  whole 
life.  I have  called  in  to  my  aftiftance  men  of  in- 
formation from  all  nations.  I have  interrogated 
the  living  and  the  dead  : the  living,  whofe  lenti- 
ments  have  been  conveyed  to  me  from  all  quar- 
ters ; the  dead,  who  have  tranfmitted  their  opi- 
nions and  their  knowlege  to  us,  in  whatever 
language  they  may  have  written.  I have  weighed 
their  authorities,  oppofed  their  teftimonies  to  each 
other*  and  by  thefe  means  have  brought  fadls  to 
light.  Had  any  one  pointed  out  to  me  a man 
living  under  the  equator  or  under  the  pole,  who 
might  have  been  able  to  give  me  information  on 
any  important  matter,  I would  have  vifited  either 
of  thofe  diftant  regions,  that  I might  have  called 
upon  him  to  open  his  mind  to  me.  The  auguft 
image  of  Truth  hath  ever  been  prelent  to  my 
mind.  O holy  Truth  ! thou  haft  been  the  foie 
object  of  my  veneration  ! If,  in  after-ages,  this 
work  fhould  ftill  be  read,  it  is  my  wifh,  that,  while 
my  readers  perceive  how  much  I am  divefted  from 
pallions  and  prejudice,  they  fhould  Ge  ignorant  of 
the  kingdom  which  gave  me  birth  j of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  I lived  -,  of  the  profeflion  I fol- 
lowed in  my  country}  and  of  the  religious  faith  I 
profefled  : ir  is  my  with,  that  they  fhould  only  coq- 
fider  me  as  their  fellow-citizen  and  their  friend. 
The  firftduty  that  is  incumbent  upon  us,  the  firft 
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book  care  we  ought  to  attend  to,  when  we  treat  of 
TJ  ^ things  important  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  is  to 
expel  from  our  minds  every  idea  of  hope  or  fear. 
Raifed  above  all  human  confiderations,  it  is  then 
we  foar  above  the  atmofphere,  and  behold  the 
globe  beneath  us.  From  thence  it  is  that  we  let 
fall  our  tears  upon  perfecuted  genius,  upon  talents 
negledted,  and  upon  virtue  in  diftrefs.  From 
thence  it  is,  that  we  pour  forth  imprecations  on 
thofe  who  deceive  mankind,  and  thofe  who  op- 
prefs  them  and  devote  them  to  ignominy.  From 
thence  it  is  that  we  fee  the  proud  head  of  the 
tyrant  humbled  and  covered  with  dull:,  while 
the  modeft  front  of  the  juft  man  reaches  to  the 
vault  of  the  fkies.  From  thence  it  is,  that  Î have 
been  enabled  to  cry  out,  I am  free,  and  feel  my- 
felf  upon  a level  with  the  fubjeét  I treat.  1 1 is  from 
thence,  in  a word,  that,  viewing  thofe  beautiful 
regions,  in  which  the  arts  and  fciences  flourin'), 
and  which  have  been  for  fo  long  a time  obfeured 
by  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  I have  faid  to  my- 
lelf  : Who  is  it  that  hath  digged  thefe  canals  ? 
Who  is  it  that  hath  dried  up  thefe  plains?  Who 
is  it  that  hath  founded  thele  cities  ? Who  is  it 
that  hath  collected,  clothed,  and  civilized  thefe 
people  ? Then  have  I heard  the  voice  of  all  the 
enlightened  men  among  them,  who  have  an- 
fwered  : This  h the  eflfedt  of  commerce. 

Accordingly,  thofe  ftates,  that  have  been 
commercial,  have  civilized  all  the  reft.  The 
Phoenicians,  whole  extent  of  country  and  influ- 
ence were  extremely  limited,  acquired  by  their 
genius  for  naval  enterprifes,  an  importance  which 
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ranked  them  foremoft  in  the  hiftory  of  the  an- 
cient nations.  They  are  mentioned  by  every 
hiftorian.  They  were  known  to  the  moft  diftant 
climes,  and  their  fame  has  been  tranfmitted  to 
fucceeding  ages. 

Situated  on  a barren  coaft,  feparated  from 
the  continent  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  one 
fide,  and  the  mountains  of  Libanus  on  the  other, 

i • 

they  feem  to  have  been  defined  by  Nature  for 
the  dominion  of  the  fea.  Fifhing  taught  them 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  furnifhed  them  with 
the  purple  dye,  which  they  extracted  from  the 
murex  ; while  the  fea-fand  upon  their  fhores 
led  them  to  difcover  the  fecret  of  making  glafs. 
Happy  in  pofTe fling  fo  few  natural  advantages, 
fince  the  want  of  thefe,  awakened  that  fpirit  of 
invention  and  induftry,  which  is  the  parent  of 
arts  and  opulence  ! 

It  muft  be  confefied,  that  the  fituation  of  the 
Phoenicians  was  admirably  adapted  to  extend 
their  commerce  to  every  part  of  the  world.  By 
dwelling,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  Africa, 
Afia,  and  Europe,  if  they  could  not  unite  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  in  one  common  intereft, 
they  at  leaf!  had  it  in  their  power,  by  a commer- 
cial intercourfe,  to  communicate  to  every  nation 
the  enjoyments  of  all  climates.  But  the  ancients, 
whom  we  have  fo  often  excelled,  though  we  have 
derived  much  ufeful  knowlege  from  them,  had 
not  means  fufficient  to  enable  them  to  eftablilb 
an  univerfal  commerce.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
fhipping  except  gallies  ; they  only  carried  on  a 
coafting  trade,  and  their  failing  was  confined  to 
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» o o k the  Mediterranean.  Although  this  (late  was  the 
u— j model  upon  which  other  maritime  powers  were 
formed,  it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  what  it 
has,  as  what  it  might  have  performed.  We  may 
form  a conjecture  of  the  population  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians by  their  colonies.  It  is  faid  that  their 
numbers  extended  along  the  coafts  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  particularly  on  the  fhores  of 
Africa. 

Tyre  or  Sidon,  the  queen  of  the  ocean,  gave 
birth  to  Carthage.  While  the  opulence  of  Tyre 
invited  tyrants  to  rivet  it’s  fetters,  Carthage,  the 
offspring  of  Tyre,  notwithftanding  it’s  riches,  had 
this  happy  advantage  over  the  parent  hate,  that 
it  enjoyed  it’s  liberty.  It  commanded  the  coafts 
of  Africa,  and  had  poffeftion  of  Spain,  which  in 
thofe  days  was  the  richefi:  country  in  Europe, 
and  famous  for  gold  and  filver  mines  of  it’s  own, 
though  deftined,  at  the  expence  of  fo  much  blood- 
fhed,  to  acquire  others  in  the  new  world. 

Had  the  Roman  power  never  exifted,  Carthage 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a commercial  ftate  ; but  the  ambition  of  one 
nation  excited  all  the  reft  to  relinquilb.  the  arts  of 
commerce  for  thofe  of  war,  and  either  to  conquer 
or  to  perifh.  Carthage  fell  in  the  conteft,  be- 
oaufe  riches  produce  an  oppofite  effect  to  poverty, 
fince  they  extinguifh  courage,  and  bring  on  a 
diflike  to  military  exertions.  The  fubverfion  of 

I * J 

a republic,  which  gloried  in  it’s  induftry,  and 
owed  it’s  power  to  it’s  fkill  in  ufeful  arts,  was, 
perhaps,  a misfortune  to  Europe,  and  to  the 
world  in  general. 
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Greece,  interfered  every  where  by  Teas,  mu  ft  B °i(^  K 
necefiarily  flourilh  by  commerce.  It’s  pofuion  in  — y— j 

the  Archipelago,  and  it’s  diftance  from  any  large 
continent,  feemed  to  make  it  unlikely  that  it 
fhouid  either  conquer  or  be  conquered.  Situated 
between  Afia  and  Europe,  it  contributed  to  ci- 
vilize both  the  cne  and  the  other,  and  enjoyed  a 
deferved  fhare  of  profperity,  as  the  reward  of  it’s 
labours  and  fervices.  Almoft  all  the  Greeks 
came  either  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  and 
brought  along  with  them  the  knowledge  and  in- 
duftry  of  thofe  countries  ; but  of  all  the  Afiatic 
colonies,  thofe  were  the  moft  flourifhing  and 
happy  that  had  a turn  for  commerce. 

Athens  employed  her  firft  fhips  either  in  car- 
rying on  a trade  with  Afia,  or  in  planting  as 
many  colonies  as  Greece  in  her  infancy  might 
have  received  from  thence  : but  thefe  emigrations 
involved  them  in  wars.  The  Perfians,  living 
under  an  arbitrary  government,  would  not  even 
fuffer  any  free  people  to  fettle  on  the  confines  of 
the  fea;  and  the  Satraps  inculcated  into  the  Great 
King  the  dodrine  of  univerfal  flavery.  This  was 
the  fource  of  all  the  wars  in  Afia  Minor,  where 
the  Athenians  found  means  to  make  all  the  in- 
fular  and  maritime  Hates  either  their  allies  or  their 
fubjeds.  Athens  enlarged  her  commerce  by  her 
vidories,  and  her  power  by  her  commerce.  All 
the  arts  made  their  appearance  in  Greece  at  the 
fame  time,  together  with  the  luxury  of  Afia. 

Commerce,  agriculture,  and  the  means  of 
population,  were  introduced  into  Sicily  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Carthaginians.  Rome,  who  be- 
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held  their  progrefs  with  a jealous  eye,  feized  upon 
that  ifland  which  was  deftined  to  fupply  it  with  fub- 
filtences  and,  having  driven  out  the  two  nations 
that  contended  for  the  fovereignty  of  it,  attacked 
fir  ft  one,  and  then  the  other.  From  the  moment 
that  Carthage  was  deftroyed,  Greece  neceflarily 
trembled  for  her  fate.  But  it  was  Alexander  who 
marked  the  way  for  the  Romans  -,  nor  was  it  pof- 
fible,  perhaps,  that  the  Greeks  could  have  been 
fubdued  by  a foreign  power,  if  they  had  not  firft 
conquered  each  other.  Commerce  is  finally  de- 
ftroyed by  the  riches  it  accumulates,  as  power  is 
by  it’s  own  conquefts  ; and  when  the  commerce 
of  the  Greeks  had  failed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
it  no  longer  fubfifted  in  any  part  of  the  know’n 
world. 

The  Greeks,  by  improving  upon  all  the  fci- 
ences  and  arts  they  had  received  from  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Tyrians,  elevated  human  reafon  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfe&ion  : but  it  has  been  reduced 
fo  low  by  the  fubfequent  revolutions  of  empires, 
that  in  all  probability  it  will  never  rife  again  to 
the  fame  ftandard.  Their  admirable  inftitutions 
were  fuperior  to  the  bell  we  have  at  this  day. 
The  plan  upon  which  they  founded  their  colonies 
does  honour  to  their  humanity.  As  all  the  arts 
owed  to  them  their  rife  and  perfection,  they  did 
not  furvive  the  fate  of  their  protestors.  It  is  evi- 
dent, from  fome  works  of  Xenophon,  that  the 
Greeks  were  better  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  trade,  than  molt  modern  nations  are  at  prefent. 

?.f  we  confider  that  the  Europeans  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  knowlege  of  the  Greeks  ; that 

their 
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their  commerce  is  infinitely  more  extenfive  ; that,  book 
fince  the  improvements  in  navigation,  their  ideas  i * . 
are  directed  to  greater  and  more  various  objedts  ; 
it  is  aftonilhing  that  they  fliould  not  have  the  mod 
palpable  fuperiprity  over  them.  But  it  mud  be  * 
obferved,  that  when  thefe  people  arri/ed  at  the 
knowlege  of  the  arts  and  of  trade,  they  were  jult 
produced,  as  it  were,  from  the  hands  of  Nature, 
and  had  all  the  powers  neceffary  to  improve  the 
talents  (lie  had  given  them  ; whereas  the  Euro- 
pean nations  were  iubjedl  to  laws  and  inftitutions 
of  an  extravagant  nature.  In  Greece,  the  arts  of 
trade  met  with  men  3 in  Europe,  with  (laves. 
Whenever  the  abfurdities  of  our  inftitutions  have 
been  pointed  out,  we  have  taken  pains  to  correct 
them,  without  ever  daring  totally  to  overthrow 
the  edifice.  We  have  remedied  fome  abufes,  by 
introducing  others  3 and,  in  our  efforts  to  fup- 
port,  reform,  and  palliate,  we  have  adopted 
more  contradictions  and  abfurdities  in  our  man- 
ners, than  are  to  be  found  among  the  mod  bar- 
barous people. 

The  Romans,  formed  for  conqueft,  though 
they  dazzled  the  world  with  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  fell  fnort  of  the  Greeks  in  their  im- 
provements in  p'nilofophy  and  the  arts,  in  their 
encouragement  of  induftry,  and  their  advance- 
ment of  rational  knowlege.  They  promoted  an 
intercourfe  between  different  nations,  not  by 
uniting  them  by  the  ties  of  commerce,  but  by 
impofing  upon  them  the  fame  yoke  of  fubordina- 
tion.  They  ravaged  the  globe,  which,  when 
reduced  to  fubjettion,  they  left  i.n  a ftate  rather 
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K of  lethargy  than  tranquillity.  Their  defpotifiti 

_/  and  military  government  oppreffed  the  people, 
extinguifhed  the  ppwers  of  genius,  and  degraded 
the  human  race. 

Constantine  paded  two  laws,  which,  though 
Montefquieu  has  not  ventured  to  reckon  them 
among  the  caufes  of  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
threw  every  thing  into  dill  greater  diforder. 
The  fil'd,  dictated  by  imprudence  and  fanaticifm, 
though  it  appeared  to  be  the  effeft  of  humanity, 
affords  a proof  that  great  innovations  are  often 
attended  with  much  danger  ; and  that  the  origi- 
nal rights  of  mankind  cannot  always  be  made  the 
dandard  of  government.  By  this  law,  all  flaves 
who  fhould  embrace  chridianity,  were  allowed 
their  freedom.  Thus,  while  thole  who  had  hi- 
therto dragged  on  a precarious  exidence,  were 
reindated  in  their  primitive  rights,  the  date  was 
weakened  ; becaufe  the  proprietors  of  large  tracffs 
of  land  were  deprived  of  the  number  of  hands 
necefiary  for  their  improvement,  and  were  for 
fome  time  reduced  to  the  mod  extreme  indigence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  converts,  having  no 
property  themfeives,  or  any  certain  means  of 
iubfidence,  were  not  able  to  exert  themfeives  in 
favour  of  the  date,  fo  as  to  repair  the  injury 
which  the  government  had  done  to  their  maders. 
It  is  equally  impoffible  that  they  fhould  have  had 
any  attachment  to  a date  which  did  not  afford 
them  fubfidence,  or  to  a religion,  which  the  ir- 
refidible  defire  of  liberty  alone  had  induced  them 
to  embrace.  By  another  edift,  paganifm  was 
prohibited  throughout  the  whole  empire  -,  and 
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thefe  cxtenfive  dominions  were  thus  inhabited  by  B 
men,  whofe  attachment  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  Hate,  was  no  longer  fecured  by  the  folemn 
ties  of  religion,  nor  by  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. Having  no  priefts,  no  temples,  no 
public  morals,  they  had  no  motives  to  excite 
them  to  repel  an  enemy,  who  fhould  attack 
a government  with  which  they  were  no  longer 
connected. 

Accordingly,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north, 

when  they  rufhed  upon  the  empire,  found  every 

thing  ready  to  favour  their  invafion.  Harafled 

in  Poland  and  in  Germany  by  fome  nations  which 

had  migrated  from  Great  Tartary,  they  took  a 

temporary  poflefiion  of  certain  provinces  already 

ruined,  till  they  were  expelled  by  fucceeding 

conquerors  of  a dill  more  ferocious  difpofition 

than  themfelves.  Thev  were  a fucceflion  of 

* 

waves,  prefiing  upon,  and  driving  away,  each 
other.  When  thefe  barbarians  determined  to 
fettle  in  the  regions  they  had  laid  wade,  they  di- 
vided countries  which  the  Romans  had  formerly 
united.  From  that  moment,  all  communication 
between  thofe  dates  eftablifhed  by  accident,  ne- 
celfity,  or  caprice,  was  at  an  end.  The  fwarms 
of  pirates  that  infeded  the  leas,  together  with  the 
fierce  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  fron- 
tiers, difcouraged  every  connexion  that  mutual 
convenience  might  have  rendered  necefiary.  The 
fubjedts  of  every  kingdom,  that  had  any  kind  of 
extent,  were  feparated  from  each  other  by  infur- 
mountable  obdacles  ; for  the  banditti,  who  in- 
jfeded  the  roads,  converted  a journey  of  any  length 

into 
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book  into  a dangerous  expedition.  The  nations  of 

j Europe,  thus  plunged  a fécond  time  by  flavery 

and  defpair  into  that  date  of  infenfibility  and  in- 
dolence, which  muft  for  many  ages  have  been 
the  primary  ftate  of  the  human  race,  derived 
little'  advantage  from  the  fertility  of  their  foil  ; 
and  their  induftry  was  exhaufted  in  the  employ- 
ments of  a favage  life.  TraCts  of  country,  at  no 
great  diftance,  were  to  them  of  as  little  imports 
• ance,  as  if  they  had  not  exifted  -,  nor  had  they 
any  further  knowlege  of  their  neighbours,  than 
as  they  happened  to  excite  their  fears  or  their 
enmity. 

The  accounts  given  by  fome  writers  of  the 
wealth  and  fplendour  of  the  feventh  century,  are 
as  fabulous  as  all  the  other  miraculous  things  we 
read  of  in  the  hiftory  of  thofe  times.  The  cloth- 
ing then  in  ufe  was  of  {kins  and  coarfe  woollen  j 
the  conveniences  of  life  were  not  know’n.  Bold 
and  folid  edifices  were  indeed  erected,  which 
prcve  to  what  a degree  of  perfection  an  art  may 
be  carried,  when  it  is  the  effieCt  of  the  fucceffive 
and  continual  efforts  of  the  nation  that  invented 
it.  But  an  architecture  fprung  up  in  the  forefts  of 
the  Druids,  from  an  imitation  of  the  trees,  which, 
{hooting  up  into  the  air,  form  very  acute-angled 
arches,  and  the  branches  of  which  bend  down 
and  are  interwoven  with  each  other,  was  not 
calculated  to  convey  an  idea  either  of  the  af- 
fluence or  tafte  of  the  age.  Neither  much  mo- 
ney, nor  much  knowlege  of  the  arts,  is  required 
t©  pile  up  heaps  of  (tone  by  the  hands  of  fiaves. 
One  inconteftible  proof  of  the  indigence  of  the 
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people  was,  that  taxes  were  levied  in  kind  ; and 
that  even  the  contributions,  which  the  inferior 
clergy  paid  to  their  fuperiors,  confided  of  pro- 
vifions. 

The  fuperdition  that  prevailed,  increafed  the 
general  darknefs.  With  fophifms  and  fubtlety  it 
laid  the  foundations  of  a falfe  fcience,  with  which 
it  filled  the  minds  of  men,  to  the  detriment  of 
real  knowlege.  In  the  eighth,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century,  Rome,  no  longer  the  capi- 
tal of  the  mailers  of  the  univerfe,  attempted  to 
exercife  her  authority  as  before,  in  depofing  or 
making  kings.  Deprived  of  inhabitants  and 
foldiers,  by  dint  of  opinions  and  religious  tenets 
alone,  fhe  afpired  to  univerfal  monarchy.  By  her 
management,  princes  were  excited  to  take  up 
arms  againll  each  other,  people  againfl  their 
kings,  and  kings  againll  their  people.  All  merit 
confided  in  making  war,  and  all  virtue  in  obey- 
ing the  church.  The  dignity  of  monarchs  was 
degraded  by  the  claims  of  Rome,  which  infpired 
a contempt  for  princes,  without  exciting  the  love 
of  liberty.  Literature  was  then  comprifed  in  a 
few  abfurd  romances,  and  fome  melancholy  tales, 
the  offspring  of  cloidered  indolence.  This  con- 
tributed to  entertain  that  deje&ion  of  fpirit,  and 
that  propenfity  to  the  marvellous,  fo  favourable 
to  the  intereds  of  fuperdition. 

The  face  of  the  globe  was  again  changed  by  two 
other  nations.  A people  pouring  in  from  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus  fpread  them- 
felves  to  the  north  of  Europe,  which  on  the  iouth- 
ern  fide  was  haraffed  by  the  Arabs.  The  former 
8 were 
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iîOOK  were  difciples  of  Wodin,  the  latter  of  Moham- 

, ^ , rned  ; men  who  had  equally  diffufed  the  fanati- 

cifm  of  conqueS  with  that  of  religion.  Charle- 
magne fubdued  one  of  thefe  nations,  and  main- 
tained his  ground  againft  the  other.  Thefe  inha- 
bitants of  the  north,  called  Saxons  or  Normans, 
were  indigent,  ill  armed  and  undifciplined,  of 
favage  manners,  and  driven  to  combat  and  to 
death  by  mifery  and  fuperftition.  Charlemagne 
was  defirous  of  compelling  them  to  change  that 
religion  which  rendered  them  fo  terrible,  for  an- 
other which  would  difpofe  them  to  obedience. 
He  was  obliged  to  wade  through  feas  of  blood, 
and  the  crofs  was  erefted  on  heaps  of  flain.  He 
was  lefs  fuccefsful  againfc  the  Arabs,  conquerors 
of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  could  not  gain 
a footing  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 

The  neceffity  of  repulfing  the  Arabs,  but  es- 
pecially the  Normans,  occafioned  the  revival  of 
naval  enterprizes  in  Europe.  Charlemagne  in 
France,  Alfred  the  Great  in  England,  and  fome 
cities  of  Italy,  built  Slips  -,  and  thefe  firft  at- 
tempts towards  navigation  revived  for  a Siort  time 
maritime  commerce.  Charlemagne  eftabliSied 
great  fairs,  the  principal  of  which  was  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle.  This  is  the  method  of  trading  among 
people  where  commerce  is  Sill  in  it’s  infancy. 

The  Arabs,  in  the  mean  time,  laid  the  found- 
ations of  the  moS  extenfive  commerce  that  had 
been  know’n  fince  the  times  of  Athens  and  Car- 
thage. It  is  true,  this  was  not  fo  much  owen  to 
the  lights  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  to  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a good  adminiSration,  as  to  the  extent  of 
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their  power,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  they 
pofieffed.  Mailers  of  Spain,  of  Africa,  of  Afia 
Minor,  of  Perfia,  and  part  of  India,  they  intro- 
duced reciprocal  exchanges,  from  one  region  to 
another,  of  the  commodities  in  different  parts  of 
their  vaft  empire.  They  extended  themfelves 
gradually  as  far  as  the  Moluccas  and  to  China, 
iometimes  as  traders,  fometimes  as  mifiionaries, 
frequently  as  conquerors. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Venetians,  Genoefe,  and 
Arabs  of  Barcelona,  went  to  Alexandria  to  buy 
•up  the  merchandize  of  Africa  and  India,  and  dif- 
pofed  of  it  in  Europe.  The  Arabs,  enriched  by 
commerce,  and  fated  with  conquefl,  were  no 
longer  the  fame  people  who  burnt  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  They  cultivated  the  arts  and  polite 
literature,  and  were  diflinguifhed  from  other 
conquering  nations  by  their  improvements  of  the 
reafon  and  induflry  of  men.  To  them  we  owe 
the  fciences  of  algebra  and  chymiftry,  new  dif- 
coveries  in  aftronomy,  new  improvements  in  me- 
chanics and  medicine,  unknow’n  to  the  ancients. 
But,  among  the  fine  arts,  poetry  is  the  only  one 
they  have  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  fubjedls  of  the  Greek 
empire  imitated  the  manufabtures  of  Afia;  and 
had,  through  various  channels,  monopolized  the 
riches  of  India.  But  the  advantages  they  derived 
from  both  thefe  circumftances,  could  not  furvive 
the  fate  of  their  empire;  which  had  nothing  to 
oppofe  to  the  hertnc  and  daring  enthufiafm  of  the 
Arabs,  but  the  weak  and  unmanly  weapons  of 
fcholaflic  logic,  and  the  controverfial  armour  of 
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who  had  gained  fuch  an  afccndant,  that  the  Em- 
peror ufed  to  afk  God  pardon  for  the  time  he 
employed  ih  affairs  of  ftate.  Painting  and  fculp- 
ture  were  no  longer  know’n  ; and  it  was  matter  of 
■eternal  difpute  whether  images  ought,  or  ought 
not,  to  be  worffiipped.  The  Greeks,  furrounded 
by  the  ocean,  and  in  pofieffion  of  feveral  iflands, 
had  yet  no  maritime  force  j they  defended  them- 
felves  againft  the  naval  power  of  Egypt  and  of 
the  Saracens  by  wild  fire  3 the  vain  and  precarious 
defence  of  a degenerate  people.  Conftantinople, 
not  being  in  a condition  to  proteCt  her  maritime 
trade  at  a diftance,  refigned  it  to  the  Genoefe, 
who  feized  upon  Caffa,  which  they  made  a flou- 
rifhing  city. 

The  nobility  of  Europe  acquired  a tinCture  of 
the  manners  of  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  in  their  ri- 
diculous expeditions  of  the  crufades.  They  grew 
acquainted  with  their  arts  and  their  luxury,  which 
afterwards  became  objeCts  of  neceffity  to  them. 
The  Venetians  had  a more  extend ve  demand  for 
the  goods  they  brought  from  the  eaft  5 and  the 
Arabs  themfelves  carried  fome  of  them  into 
France,  England,  and  even  into.  Germany. 

These  powers  had  at  that  period  neither  flip- 
ping nor  manufactures  ; they  laid  reflraints  upon 
commerce,  and  the  character  of  a merchant  was  in 
no  degree  of  eftimation.  This  ufeful  fet  of  men 
were  never  refpeCted  among  the  Romans.  They 
treated  their  merchants  with  as  much  contempt  as 
their  players,  courtezans,  baftards,  flaves,  and  gla- 
diators. The  political  fyllem,  eftablifhed  through- 
out Europe  by  the  power  and  ignorance  of  the 
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northern  nations,  muft  necefiarily  have  confirmed 
a prejudice,  which  owed  it’s  rife  to  a barbarous 
pride.  Our  anceflors  had  the  abfurdity  to  adopt, 
as  the  bafis  of  their  government,  a principle  de- 
flructive  of  all  focietyj  a contempt  for  ufeful 
labour.  The  only  perfons  in  any  degree  of 
eflimation  were  the  lords  of  manors,  or  fuch  as 
had  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  battle.  The  no- 
bles, it  is  well  know’n,  were  fo  many  petty  fove- 
reigns,  who  abufed  their  own  power,  and  oppofed 
that  of  the  monarch.  The  barons  were  fond  of 
parade,  avaricious,  whimfical,  and  poor.  Some- 
times they  invited  the  merchants  into  their  little 
fiâtes,  and  at  others  extorted  money  from  them. 
In  thefe  barbarous  times  were  eflablifhed  the 
feveral  duties  of  tolls,  of  export  and  import,  of 
paffage,  of  quarters,  of  efcheat,  and  other  op- 
prefiions  without  number.  All  the  bridges  and 
highways  were  opened  or  flopped  up  at  the  will 
of  the  prince  or  his  vaffals.  The  fir  ft  elements  of 
commerce  were  fo  totally  nnknow’n,  that  it  was 
cuftomary  to  fix  the  price  of  commodities*  The 
merchants  were  often  pillaged,  and  always  ill  paid 
by  the  knights  and  barons.  Trade  was  carried  on 
in  caravans  or  companies  which  went  armed  to 
the  places  where  the  fairs  were  kept.  At  thefe 
marts  the  merchants  omitted  nothing  that  might 
engage  the  favour  of  the  people.  They  were  ge- 
nerally accompanied  by  jugglers,  muficians,  and 
buffoons..  As  there  were  then  no  large  towns, 
and  that  neither  public  fpe&acles  and  meetings, 
nor  the  fedentary  pleafures  of  private  fociety  were 
know’n,  the  fair  time  was  the  fèafon  for  diverfions. 
Vol.  I.  C which. 
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which,  degenerating  into  diftolutenefs,  gave  a 
fancftion  to  the  inve&ives  and  feverities  of  the 
clergy.  The  traders  were  frequently  excommu- 
nicated. The  people  held  thofe  ftrangers  in  ab- 
horrence, who  fupplied  their  tyrants  with  fuper- 
fluities,  and  affociated  with  men,  whofe  manners 
were  fo  repugnant  to  their  prejudices  and  rude 
aufterity  of  life.  The  Jews,  who  foon  engaged  in 
all  the  branches  of  commerce,  did  not  bring  it 
into  much  repute.  They  were  then  confidered  in 
the  fame  light  throughout  all  Europe,  as  they  are 
at  this  day  in  Poland  and  Turkey.  As  their 
fortunes  were  increafing  every  day,  they  were 
enabled  to  advance  money  to  merchants  and 
tradefmen  ; for  which  they  demanded  intereft 
equivalent  to  the  rifque  they  ran  in  veiling  their 
capital  in  other  hands.  The  lchoolmen  were 
violent  in  oppofing  this  neceiTary  meafure,  which 
their  rude  prejudices  had  taught  them  to  con- 
demn. This  theological  determination  of  a point 
of  a civil  and  political  nature,  was  attended  with 
lingular  confequences.  The  magiftrates,  blinded 
by  an  authority»  againft  even  the  unjuft  exercife 
of  which  no  one  dared  to  appeal,  denounced  fen- 
tence  of  confifcation  and  ignominious  penalties 
againft  ufury,  which,  in  thofe  dark  ages,  the  laws 
did  not  diftinguifh  from  the  molt  moderate  in- 
tereft,; ft  was  at  this  juncture,  that,  to  make 
themfelves  amends  for  the  dangers  and  mortifi- 
cations they  were  expofed  to  in  carrying  on  a 
commerce,  which  was  looked  upon  as  odious  and 
unlawful,  the  Jews  abandoned  themfelves  to  the 
molt  exceffive  rapacity.  They  were  obliged  to 
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add  to  the  price  of  money  which  may  be  efti-  book 
mated  by  the  wants  of  the  perfon  who  borrows,  ■_  ■ 

by  the  credit  of  him  who  lends,  and  by  a number 
of  other  circumftances,  the  price  of  infamy, 
which  is  cither  of  little  value,  or  for  which  there 
can  be  no  compenfation.  They  became  objefls 
of  univerfal  deteftation.  Perlecuted,  pillaged,  and 
profcribed,  they  invented  bills  of  exchange,  which 
fecured  the  remains  of  their  fortunes.  The  clergy 
declared  the  exchange  ufurious,  but  it  was  of  too 
great  utility  to  be  abolilhed.  One  of  the  effects 
it  produced  was  to  make  the  merchants  more  in- 
dependent of  the  prince,  who  treated  them  better, 
apprehending  that  they  might  tranfport  their 
riches  into  other  countries. 

The  Italians,  who  are  better  know’n  by  the 
name  of  Lombards,  were  the  firft  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  early  change  of  ideas.  They 
formed  fmall  communities,  and  procured  the  pro- 
tection of  fome  liâtes,  who,  on  their  account, 
difpenfed  with  the  laws  againft  ftrangers,  which 
had  been  made  in  the  barbarous  ages.  By  virtue 
of  this  indulgence,  they  became  agents  for  all  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  north  began  likewife  to 
awake  from  their  lethargy  -,  but  their  recovery 
was  later,  and  effected  with  greater/ difficulty. 
Hamburgh  and  Lubec,  having  attempted  to  open 
a trade  in  the  Baltic,  were  obliged  to  unite  for 
their  mutual  defence  againft  the  pirates  who  in- 
fefted  thofe  latitudes.  The  fucccfs  of  this  little 
combination  encouraged  other  towns  to  enter  in- 
to the  confederacy  ; in  a Ihort  tifne,  this  was 
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compofed  of  fourfcore  cities,  which  had  eithef 
obtained  or  purchafed  the  privilege  of  being  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws,  and  formed  a line  of 
communication  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Rhine. 
This  affociation,  which  was  the  firft  modern  one 
that  adopted  a regular  fyftem  of  commerce,  fup- 
plied  the  Lombards  with  naval  flores  and  other 
merchandife  of  the  north,  in  exchange  for  the 
produce  of  Afia,  Italy,  and  other  fouthern 
countries. 

Flanders  was  the  feene  of  thefe  fortunate 
tranfa&ions  ; but  it  was  not  to  it’s  fituation  alone 
that  it  owed  a didin&ion  fo  favourable  to  it’s  in- 
tereds  : this  mud  likewife  be  attributed  to  it’s 
numerous  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  and  parti- 
cularly of  tapeflry  ; which  lafl  affords  a proof 
how  little  the  arts  of  drawing  and  perfpeCtive 
■were  then  know’n.  By  thefe  advantageous  circum- 
Itances,  the  Low-Countries  became  the  riched, 
the  mod  populous,  and  the  bed  cultivated  part 
of  Europe. 

The  flourifhing  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Flanders,  the  Hanfe  Towns,  and  fome  republics, 
who  owed  their  profperity  to  their  freedom,  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  mod  of  the  reigning  mo- 
narchs,  in  whofe  dominions  the  right  of  citizens 
had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  nobility  and 
clergy  -,  the  red  of  their  fubjeCls  were  flaves* 
But  as  foon  as  the  cities  were  declared  free,  and 
had  large  immunities  granted  them,  the  mer- 
chants and  mechanics  entered  into  affociations, 
which  rofe  in  eflimation  as  they  acquired  riches. 
The  fovereigns  oppofed  thefe  alfoeiations  to  the 
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barons.  Thus  anarchy  and  feudal  tyranny  gra- 
dually decrealed.  The  tradefmen  became  citizens, 
and  the  third  order  of  the  date  was  reftored  to 
the  privilege  of  being  admitted  to  the  national 
affembly. 

Montesquieu  attributes  to  Chriftianity  the 
honour  of  having  abolifhed  flavery  ; but  v/e 
venture  to  differ  from  him.  When  induftry  and 
riches  prevailed  among  the  people,  the  princes 
began  to  hold  them  in  fome  eftimation  ; when 
the  fovereign  could  avail  himfelf  of  the  riches  of 
the  people,  to  gain  advantages  over  the  barons, 
laws  were  framed  to  put  the  people  in  a better 
condition.  It  was  through  that  found  policy, 
which  commerce  always  introduces,  and  not 
through  the  fpirit  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  that 
kings  were  induced  to  beftow  freedom  upon  the 
(laves  of  their  vaffals,  becaufe  thofe  (laves,  when 
made  free,  became  fubjefts.  Pope  Alexander  III., 
it  is  true,  declared  that  Chriftians  were  to  be  ex^ 
empt  from  fervitude  ; but  this  declaration  was 
made  merely  to  pleafe  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  who  were  defirous  of  humbling  their 
vaffals.  Had  he  been  infpired  by  the  love  ofjuf- 
tice  and  humanity,  he  would  not  have  faid  that 
the  Chriftian  alone,  but  that  Man  in  general, 
was  not  born  for  flavery.  He  would  have  faid, 
that  the  perfon,  who  is  a voluntary  (lave,  is  a 
coward  ; that  there  are  no  lawful  chains  to  bind 
an  unwilling  (lave  ; that  he,  who  is  not  able  to 
break  thefe  chains  by  force,  is  innocent  in  deli- 
vering himfelf  from  them  by  flight;  and  that  his 
pretended  mafter  is  an  affaffin,  if  he  iliould  punifli 
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b o^o  k with  death  an  adtion  to  which  nature  gives  a 
V-v-— * fandlion.  But  the  Chriftian  religion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  fo  far  from  prohibiting  flavery,  that, 
in  the  catholic  countries  of  Germany,  as  in  Bohe- 
mia and  Poland,  where  the  people  are  extremely 
bigoted  to  that  communion,  they  are  ftill  flavesj 
and  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdictions  in  thefe  parts 
have  ftill  their  bondfmen,  as  they  formerly  had 
in  France,  without  incurring  the  cenfure  of  the 
church. 

In  Italy,  one  might  perceive  the  dawn  cf 
more  profperous  days.  The  republics  of  Pifa, 
Genoa,  and  Florence,  were  eftablifhed  on  the 
wifeft  principles:  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibbelines,  which  had  for  fo  many  ages  laid  wafte 
thefe  delightful  countries,  were  at  length  ap- 
peafed  : trade  flourifhed,  and  confequently  learn- 
ing would  foon  be  introduced.  Venice  was  in 
the  height  of  it’s  glory  ; it’s  navy,  which  eclipfed 
that  of  it’s  neighbours,  checked  the  progrefs  of 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Mammelucs  and  the 
Turks  ; in  commerce  it  was  fuperior  to  all  the 
European  ftates  taken  together;  it’s  inhabitants 
were  numerous,  and  it’s  riches  immenfe;  the  re- 
venues were  well  managed,  and  the  people  were 
content;  the  republic  borrowed  money  of  the 
richer  fubjedls,  from  motives,  not  of  neceftity, 
but  of  policy.  The  Venetians  were  the  firft  peo- 
ple who  found  out  the  fecret  of  attaching  rich 
individuals  to  the  intereft  of  government,  by 
inviting  them  to  veil  feme  part  of  their  fortune 
in  the  public  funds.  At  Venice  there  were  ma- 
nufa&ures  of  ftlk,  gold,  and  filver;  it  fupplied 
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foreigners  with  (hips  : it’s  works  in  gold  and  Gi- 
ver were  the  beft,  and  almoft  the  only  ones,  of 
that  time.  The  inhabitants  were  even  accufed  of 
extravagance  in  having  gold  and  filver  plate,  and 
other  utenfils  of  the  fame  materials.  They  were 
not,  however,  without  fumptuary  laws  ; but  thefe 
laid  no  reftraint  on  a fpecies  of  luxury,  by  which 
the  fums  expended  were  preferved  to  the  ftate. 
The  noblemen  united  ceconomy  with  fplendour  ; 
the  opulence  of  Venice  revived  the  architecture  of 
Athens  ; and  upon  the  whole  there  was  magnifi- 
cence as  well  as  elegance  in  their  luxury  : the 
people  were  ignorant,  but  the  nobles  were  en- 
lightened : the  government  oppofed  the  attempts 
of  the  popes  with  firmnefs  and  prudence.  Sidmo 
Veneziani , pot  Chrijiiani , faid  one  of  their  fenators, 
who  expreffed  in  thefe  words  the  fenfe  of  the 
whole  fenate  ; for  at  that  early  period  they  de- 
bafed  the  priefthood,  though  they  fhould  rather 
have  made  it  ufeful  to  morality;  which,  how- 
ever, was  more  rigid  and  pure  among  the  Vene- 
tians than  among  the  other  people  of  Italy.  Their 
troops  were  very  different  from  thofe  miferable 
Condottieri , whofe  name  was  fo  much  more  terrible 
than  their  arms.  Venice  was  the  feat  of  poiite- 
nels;  and  fociety  was  then  under  lefs  reftraint 
from  ftate  inquifitors,  than  it  has  been  fince  the 
republic  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of  it’s 
neighbours,  and  diffident  of  it’s  own  ffrengtht 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  far  furpafied  the 
Other  dates  of  Europe.  The  moll  extravagant 
and  moft  perfecuting  fpirit  of  fuperftition,  which 
fupplied  the  place  of  every  kind  of  merit,  and 
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fo  many  fecret  artifices  and  cruel  oppreffions,  was, 
however,  the  means  of  releafing  Spain  gradually 
from  the  Arabian  yoke  -,  it’s  feveral  provinces  had 
lately  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella,  and  the  conquefi  of  Granada;  and 
it’s  power  was  even  equal  to  that  of  France.  The 
fine  wool  of  Cafiile  and  Leon  was  prepared  at 
Segovia,  and  the  cloths  manufactured  from  it 
were  fold  all  over  Europe,  and  even  in  Afia. 
The  perpetual  efforts  the  Spaniards  were  obliged 
to  make  to  preferve  their  liberty,  infpired  them 
v/ith  refolution  and  confidence  ; their  fuccefs  had 
elevated  their  minds  ; and,  being  unenlightened, 
they  abandoned  themfelves  to  all  the  enthufiafm 
of  chivalry  and  religion.  Confined  to  a penin- 
fula,  and  having  no  immediate  intercourfe  with 
other  nations,  they  defpifed  them  ; and  difplayed 
that  fort  of  proud  difdain,  which,  either  among 
individuals  or  communities,  is  ufually  the  cha- 
racteriftic  of  ignorance.  They  were  the  only 
people  that  maintained  a Handing  body  of  in- 
fantry, which  was  excellent.  Having  been  for 
many  ages  involved  in  war,  their  foldiery  was  in- 
difputably  fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  Hates  of 
Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  were  nearly  of  the  fame  kind 
of  turn  ; but  their  monarchy  was  better  regulated 
than  that  of  Caflile,  and  the  adminifiration  was 
conducted  with  more  eafe  after  the  reduction  of 
the  Moors  by  the  conqueH  of  Algarva. 

In  France,  Lewis  XI.  had  juH  lowered  the 
power  of  the  great  vaffals,  raifed  that  of  the  ma- 
giltracy,  and  made  the  nobles  fubfervient  to  the 
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laws.  The  people  of  France,  growing  lefs  de- 
pendent on  their  lords,  mu  ft  neceflarily  become, 
in  a lhort  time,  more  induftrious,  more  active, 
and  more  refpe&able;  but  induftry  and  com- 
merce could  not  flourifh  on  a fudden.  Reafon 
muft  of  courfe  make  but  a flow  progrefs  in  the 
midft  of  thofe  commotions  which  were  ftill  exci- 
ted by  the  great,  and  under  the  reign  of  a prince 
devoted  to  the  mod  abominable  fuperftition. 
The  barons  were  diftinguifhed  only  by  their  fa- 
vage  pomp;  their  revenues  were  fcarce  fufficient 
to  entertain  in  their  fuite  a train  of  gentlemen 
without  employment,  who  defended  them  againft 
the  fovereign  and  the  laws.  The  expences  of  their 
table  were  immoderate  ; and  this  barbarous  lux- 
ury, of  which  there  are  ftill  too  many  remains,  af- 
forded no  encouragement  to  any  of  the  ufcful  arts. 
But  neither  the  manners  nor  the  language  of  thofe 
times  partook  of  that  decency  which  diltinguifhes 
the  luperior  ranks. of  citizens,  and  procures  them 
refpect  from  the  reft.  Notwithftanding  the  cour- 
tefy  enjoined  to  the  knights,  coarfe  and  rough 
manners  ftill  prevailed  among  the  great  ; the  na- 
tion had  then  the  fame  character,  of  inconfiftence 
it  has  ftace  preferved,  and  which  a nation  will 
ever  have,  whofe  morals  and  cuftoms  are  not  con- 
formable to  the  laws.  The  councils  illued  innu- 
merable, and  frequently  contradictory  edicts;  but 
the  prince  readily  difpenfed  with  the  obfervance 
of  them.  By  this  eafy  difpofition  of  the  fovereign, 
the  inconveniences  which  would  have  arifen  from 
a multitude  of  -laws  inconuderately  made  by  the 
French  miniftry,  have  been  happily  prevented. 

England, 
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book  England,  lefs  opulent,  and  lefs  induftrious 

y i than  France,  was  compoled  of  infolent  barons, 

defpotic  bifhops,  and  a people  who  were  tired  of 
their  yoke  -,  a certain  reftlefs  difpofition  prevailed 
in  the  nation,  which  muft  necelTarily,  fooner  or 
later,  lead  them  on  to  liberty.  This  character 
owed  it’s  rife»  to  the  abfurd  tyranny  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  cruel  difpofition  of  feveral 
of  his  fucceffors.  The  intolerable  abufe  of  power 
had  made  the  Englifh  extremely  jealous  of  their 
fovereigns  ; the  very  name  of  king  carried  with 
it  the  idea  of  terror  ; and  thefe  fentiments,  tranf- 
mitted  from  father  to  fon,  afterwards  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  form  of  government  they  now 
have  the  happinefs  to  enjoy.  The  long  conten- 
tion between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
while  it  raifed  a martial  fpirit  and  an  impatience 
of  flavery,  involved  the  nation,  at  the  fame  time, 
in  poverty  and  confufion.  The  Englifh  wool  was 
then  manufactured  in  Flanders,  and  was  exported, 
as  well  as  it’s  lead  and  tin,  in  veffels  belonging  to 
the  Hanfe  Towns.  The  principles  of  navigation, 
of  internal  policy,  jurifprudence,  luxury,  and  the 
fine  arts,  were  entirely unknow’n  in  England;  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  was  overburthened  with  a 
multitude  of  rich  convents  and  hofpitals.  Thefe 
convents  were  the  ufual  refort  of  the  diftreffed  no- 
bles, as  the  hofpitals  were  of  the  common  people; 
idlenefs  and  barbarous  manners  were  encouraged 
by  thefe  fuperftitious  inftitutions. 

Germany,  which  had  long  been  agitated  by 
quarrels  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes, 
and  by  inteftine  wars,  had  at  this  time  begun  to 
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enjoy  a Hate  of  tranquillity.  Order  had  taken 
place  of  anarchy,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  country,  who,  though  ftrangers  to  wealth 
and  commerce,  were  verfed  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  agriculture,  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
neighbours,  neither  could  they  be  formidable  to 
them.  The  feudal  fyftem,  fo  fatal  to  mankind 
in  other  countries,  here  affumed  a milder  afpect  ; 
the  princes  prefiding  over  this  large  portion  of 
the  European  continent,  generally  fpeaking,  go- 
verned their  refpedlive  liâtes  with  a degree  of  mo- 
deration ; they  feldom  abufed  their  authority,  and 
if  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  their  inheritance 
could  compenfate  the  want  of  liberty,  the  Ger- 
mans were  happy  ; commerce  and  induit ry  were 
entirely  confined  to  the  free  cities,  and  to  the 
towns  included  in  the  Hanfeatic  league;  the  mines 
of  Hanover  and  Saxony  were  not  yet  difeovered  ; 
money  was  fcarce  ; the  farmer  fold  a few  horfes  to 
llrangers,  nor  had  the  princes  yet  introduced  the 
traffic  of  the  human  fpecies  ; the  expences  of  the 
table,  and  a variety  of  equipages  were  the  only 
articles  of  luxury;  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  in- 
toxicated themfelves,  without  dillurbing  the  go- 
vernment ; it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  the 
gentry  were  difiuaded  from  amufing  themfelves 
with  robbing  on  the  highways  ; their  manners 
were  favage,  and,  during  the  two  fucceedine  cen- 
turies,  the  German  troops  were  more  diftinguiffied 
by  their  cruelties  than  by  their  difeipline  and 
bravery. 

The  northern  countries  had  made  lefs  progrefs 
than  Germany.  Oppreffed  by  the  nobles  and 
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book  priefts,  the  inhabitants  no  longer  retained  thaten- 

t_  « thufiafiic  love  of  glory  with  which  the  religion  of 
Wodin  had  formerly  infpired  them  j nor  were 
they  yet  acquainted  with  thofe  wife  inftitutions 
which  fome  of  them  have  fince  borrowed  from 
better  forms  of  government.  Their  power  was 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  a fingle  Hanfe  Town  was 
capable  of  intimidating  the  three  potentates  of 
the  north.  They  recovered  their  national  im- 
portance after  the  reformation,  and  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  Frederic  and  Guftavus  Vafa. 

The  Turks  were  ftrangers  to  the  fcience  of  go- 
vernment: they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arts,  nor 
tafte  for  commerce  : but  the  Januaries  were  the 
belt  troops  in  the  world  j and  there  wanted  but 
one  fingle  verfe  to  be  added  to  the  Coran,  to 
make  thofe  people,  over  whom  religion  has 
hitherto  had  fo  much  influence,  become  the  maf- 
ters  of  the  world.  If  Mohammed,  after  having 
laid,  ‘Thou  Jhalt  return  to  the  enemy  the  month  of 
calamity  for  the  month  of  calamity , had  added:  And 
thou  Jhalt  defpife  the  vain  knowlege  of  the  franger  ; 
the  art  of  war  is  the  only  one  thou  Jhalt  learn  from 
him  \ the  freedom  of  Europe  would  then  have 
been  at  an  end.  Whoever  lhall  teach  the  per- 
fection of  the  military  art  to  the  Turks,  will  be 
the  common  enemy  of  all  nations.  The  Janif- 
faries,  thofe  attendants  on  a defpot  whom  they 
keep  in  awe,  or  to  whom  they  infure  refpeft; 
whom  they  fix  upon  the  throne,  or  ftrangle  at 
pleafure,  had  at  that  time  fome  great  men  for 
their  leaders.  They  fubverted  the  empire  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  infatuated  with  theology,  and 
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Slupified  by  fuperSlition.  Some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  mild  climate,  who  cultivated  litera- 
ture and  the  arts,  abandoned  their  fubjugated 
country,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  ; whither  they 
were  followed  by  manufacturers  and  traders. 
Competency,  peace,  profperity,  the  ambition  of 
excelling  in  every  accomplishment,  and  the  de- 
fire of  new  pleafures,  which  is  infpired  by  good 
governments,  favoured  the  revival  of  letters  in 
the  country  of  the  ancient  Romans;  and  the 
Greeks  brought  to  the  Italians  a better  know- 
lege  of  good  models,  and  a tafte  for  antiquity. 
The  art  of  printing  was  invented  ; and  though 
for  a long  time  the  difeovery  was  of  little  ufe 
while  the  people  continued  in  a State  of  poverty 
and  indolence,  yet  when  commerce  and  the  arts 
had  made  fome  progrefs,  it  diffufed  the  know- 
lege  of  books.  A love  of  Study  prevailed,  and 
the  ancients  were  univerfally  admired  : but  they 
had  no  rivals  except  in  Italy. 

Rome,  which  in  every  age  has  almoft  always 
aSTumed  a character  the  belt  adapted  to  the  pre- 
fent  moment,  feemed  difpofed  no  longer  to  en- 
courage that  ignorance  which  had  fo  long  and  fo 
materially  been  fubfervient  to  her  interests.  She 
protected  polite  literature,  and  fuch  of  the  arts  as 
depended  more  on  imagination  than  reafon.  The 
molt  ignorant  prieit  is  well  aware,  that  represent- 
ations of  a terrible  divinity,  mortification,  felf- 
denial,  aufterity,  melancholy,  and  terror,  are  fo 
many  expedients  to  gain  an  afeendant  over  the 
minds  of  men,  by  engaging  them  deeply  in  reli- 
gious matters,  But  there  are  times  when  thefe 
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expedients  have  but  little  effeft.  Men  who  have 
grow’n  rich  in  peaceful  liâtes,  are  fond  of  enjoy- 
ing themfelves  ; they  diflike  the  dull  road  of  life, 
and  are  eager  in  their  purfuit  of  pleafures.  When 
fairs  began  to  be  eftablifhed,  with  entertainments 
of  fports,  dancing,  and  other  recreations,  the 
clergy,  who  obferved  that  the  love  of  feftivity 
made  the  people  lefs  religious,  prohibited  thefe 
fports,  and  excommunicated  thofe  who  bore  a part 
in  them.  But  finding  that  no  regard  was  paid  to 
their  cenfures,  they  changed  their  plan,  and  de- 
termined to  take  thefe  amufements  into  their  own 
hands.  Such  was  the  origin  of  facred  comedy. 
The  death  of  St.  Catherine,  a died  by  the  monks 
of  St.  Denys,  rivalled  the  fuccefs  of  the  players. 
Mufic  was  introduced  into  the  churches  ; and 
even  farces  were  exhibited  there.  The  feftivals 
called  la  Fête  des  foux  IF  de  V Ane , fsr  des  Innocens , 
proved  as  entertaining  to  the  people,  as  the  farces 
that  were  adled  in  the  public  places.  It  often 
happened,  that,  attracted  by  the  mere  love  of 
amufement,  they  left  the  dances  of  the  Gypfies, 
to  join  in  the  procefilon  for  the  feftival  of  St. 
John.  As  the  Italians  improved  in  politenefs, 
their  pleafures  became  more  refined  ; and  the  de- 
cency that  was  introduced  into  their  common 
feafts  and  public  entertainments,  afforded  lefs 
pretence  for  the  cenfures  of  the  priefts,  and  pro- 
cured them  a toleration.  The  merit  of  being  able 
to  read,  had  been  long  confined  to  this  clafs  of 
men;  but  when  it  became  a more  general  accom- 
plifhment,  they  could  no  longer  avail  themfelves 
of  this  diftindtion  : and  finding  that  learning  was 
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the  road  to  fame,  thev  were  ambitious  of  fhining  B °T°  K 
in  literary  purfuits.  The  popes,  who  enjoyed  an  < — -v— ^ 
opulent  and  peaceful  fovereignty  in  the  volup- 
tuous region  of  Italy,  laid  afide  their  aufterity. 

Their  court  became  an  agreeable  one.  The  cul- 
tivation of  literature  was  confidered  as  a new  ex- 
pedient to  eftablifh  their  authority  over  the  minds 
of  men.  Genius  was  cherifhed,  and  masks  of 
honour  were  conferred  upon  great  artifts.  Ra- 
phael died  but  a fhort  time  before  he  was  to  have 
been  created  a cardinal  ; and  Petrarch  had  the 
honours  of  a triumph.  As  little  conformable  as 
this  good  tafte,  and  thefe  new  amufements,  may 
appear  to  the  fpirit  of  the  gofpel,  they  were  evi- 
dently calculated  to  promote  the  intereft  of  the 
papal  throne.  The  fine  arts  and  learning  ferve 
to  ornament  this  ecclefiaftical  ftrudture  ; but  phi- 
lofophy  demolifhes  it.  Thus,  while  the  church 
of  Rome  favoured  polite  literature  and  the  fine 
arts,  it  difcountenanced  the  more  accurate  fci- 
ences.  Poets  were  crowned  with  laurels  ; but 
philofophers  were  perfecuted.  Galileo  from  his 
prifon  might  have  beholden  TalTo  carried  in  tri- 
umph to  the  capitol,  if  thofe  men  of  great  genius 
had  been  cotemporaries. 

It  was  now  time  that  philofophy  and  learning 
fhould  lend  their  fupport  to  morality  and  reafon. 

The  church  of  Rome  had  taken  all  imaginable 
pains  to  fubvert  thofe  principles  of  juftice  which 
nature  had  implanted  in  all  mankind.  The  fingle 
maxim,  that  the  pope  had  a right  to  the  fove- 
reignty of  all  empires,  fapped  the  foundation  of 
all  fociety  and  public  virtue  ; this  maxim,  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  had  for  a long  time  prevailed,  together 
with  that  horrid  dodtrine,  which  not  only  per- 
mitted but  enjoined  hatred  and  perfecution  to- 
wards all  whofe  religious  opinions  were  not  agree- 
able to  thofe  of  the  Romifh  church.  Indulgences, 
a fpecies  of  expiation  which  might  be  purchafed 
for  all  crimes,  or  if  any  thing  can  be  ftill  more 
monftrous,  for  crimes  to  be  committed  in  future} 
difpenfations  for  breaking  faith  with  the  enemies 
of  the  pontiff,  though  they  were  of  the  fame  reli- 
gion } that  article  of  belief  which  teaches,  that 
the  merit  of  the  juft  may  be  transferred  to  the 
wicked  ; vices  of  all  kinds  exemplified  in  the 
lives  of  the  popes,  and  other  religious  perfons, 
who  ought  to  have  fet  examples  to  the  people; 
above  all,  that  greateft  reproach  to  humanity,  the 
inquifition  : all  thefe  horrid  enormities  made  Eu- 
rope appear  to  be  rather  the  haunt  of  tygers  and 
ferpents,  than  a vaft  country  inhabited  or  culti- 
vated by  men. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Europe,  when  the  Por- 
tuguefe  monarch,  at  the  head  of  an  atftive,  gene- 
rous and  intelligent  people,  furrounded  by  neigh- 
bours who  ftill  preyed  upon  each  other,  formed  à 
plan  of  extending  his  dominions  by  fea  and  land. 

It  was  an  opinion  generally  prevailing,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  fail  acrofs  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
and  that  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  fcorched  by 
the  torrid  zone,  were  uninhabitable.  Th, ^pre- 
judice might  have  been  removed  by  confulring' 
fome  writings  of  antiquity,  which  had  been  fr.ved 
from  the  deftrudtive  hand  of  time,  $nd  the  devas- 
tations of  ignorance  : but  meif  at  that  period  were 
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flot  fufficiently  converfant  with  thefe  learned 
works,  to  difcover  truths  in  them  which  are  not 
very  diftinétly  fpoken  of.  Our  information  upon 
thefe  important  objeCts,  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Moors  and  the  Arabs,  who  had  already  commu- 
nicated fo  much  knowlege  to  Europe.  Thefe 
people,  failing  acrofs  a fea  that  was  deemed  im- 
practicable, drew  immenfe  riches  from  a country 
ftippofed  to  be  on  fire.  Some  expeditions  under- 
taken to  Barbary  brought  the  fource  of  their  good 
fortune  to  light;  and  it  was  refolved  to  go  in 
learch  of  it.  This  projedt  was  formed  by  adven- 
turers of  all  nations  ; but  Henry,  fon  of  John  L 
king  of  Portugal,  was  the  only  one  who  adopted 
wife  meafures  in  the  purfuit  of  it. 

This  prince  availed  himfelf  of  the  little  know- 
lege which  was  preferved  among  the  Arabs.  At 
Sagrés,  a city  of  Algatva,  an  obferVatory  was  efia- 
blifhed  by  his  orders,  where  the  young  noblemen 
compofing  his  court  were  inftruCted.  He  had  a 
confiderable  lhare  in  the  invention  of  the  Aflro- 
labe,  and  was  the  firft  who  was  fenfible  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  drawn  from  the  compafs* 
which,  though  already  know’n  in  Europe,  had 
never  been  applied  to  the  purpofesof  navigation. 

The  pilots,  who  ftudied  under  his  direction, 
in  the  year  1419  difcoVered  Madeira,  which  fome 
learned  men  have  confidered  as  the  poor  remains 
of  the  ifiand  anciently  called  Atalantis.  But  it  is 
a queftion  whether  there  ever  was  fuch  an  ifiand; 
and  if  fo,  what  was  it’s  fituation  and  extent  ? 
Thefe  are  points  upon  which  we  may  form  our 
opinion,  according  to  the  degree  of  confidence 
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v/e  place  in  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plato,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  we  interpret  what 
they  lay  upon  the  fubject.  4 After  having  gone 
* over  the  illands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
4 pillars  of  Hercules,’  fays  the  firft  of  thefe  wri- 
ters, c we  proceed  to  fpeak  of  thofe  which  are 
4 further  advanced  in  the  ocean,  going  towards 
4 the  weft.  In  the  fea  bordering  upon  Lvbia, 
4 there  is  one  very  famous  ifland  at  the  diftance 
4 of  feveral  days  fail  from  the  continent.’ 

Diodorus  then  enlarges  upon  the  population, 
manners,  laws,  fertility,  and  remarkable  things 
of  this  iiland  5 after  which  he  continues  thus  : 

4 In  the  mod  remote  times  of  antiquity,  this 
4 ifland  was  difcovered  by  the  Phoenicians.  They 
4 palled  the  pillars  of.  Hercules,  and  failed  into 
4 the  ocean.  Near  thefe  pillars  they  founded 
4 Gadei'ra  or  Cadix.  They  had  failed  through 
4 the  feas  beyond  the  pillars,  and  along  the  coaft 
4 of  Lybia,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a vio- 
4 lent  ftornv,  which, threw  them  out  at  fea  into 
4 the  main  ocean.  After  having  experienced  le- 
4 veral  days  of  bad  weather,  they  arrived  at  the 
4 aforementioned  ifland.  They  published  an  ac~ 
4 count  of  this  voyage  ; and  formed  the  projedb 
4 of  a fettlement  in  this  new  country  : but  the 
4 Carthaginians  oppofed  it,  apprehending  that  it 
4 would  depopulate  their  country.’ 

Let  us  now  conflder  what  is  become  of  this 
ifland j which  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  We  may 
perhaps  learn  this  from  Plato.  v 

In  his  dialogue  intitled  Timæus,  Critias  ad-' 
drefles  himfelf  to  Socrates  in  the  following  terms; 

4 Solon 
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* Sulon  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dropidas  our  B ^ ° 
c anceftor,  Dropidas  regretted  much  that  public  c — 

c affairs  had  diverted  Solon  from  the  turn  he  had 
c for  poetry,  and  had  prevented  him  from  finifh- 

* ing  his  poem  upon  the  Atalantis.  He  had 
€ brought  the  fubjed  of  it  with  him  from  his 
f voyage  into  Egypt.  Solon  ufed  to  fay,  that 
c the  inhabitants  of  Sal's,  a city  fituated  at  the 
‘ point  of  the  Delta,  at  the  place  where  the 
c Nile  divides  itfelf  into  two  branches,  thought 
e themfelves  to  be  fprung  from  the  Athenians, 
f whofe  lance,  lword,  buckler,  and  other  arms 
( they  had  preferved  among  them.  To  this  opi- 
c nion  prevailing  in  the  illand,  he  attributes  the 
c honours  he  received  from  the  inhabitants:  there 

* it  Was  that  this  legiflator,  poet,  and  philofo- 
c pher,  converfing  with  the  priefts,  and  enter- 

* taining  them  with  accounts  of  Prometheus  the 

* fir  ft  of  mankind,  of  Niobe,  of  the  deluge  of 

* Deucalion,  and  other  fimilar  traditions,  one  of 

* the  priefts  exclaimed,  cc  O Solon,  Solon  ! you 
<f  Greeks  are  ft  ill  in  a ftate  of  infancy  ; there  is 
<f  not  a fingle  old  man  amongft  you.  You  mif- 
‘c  take  emblematical  fables  for  fads.  You  have 
tc  no  knowlege  but  of  one  deluge,  which  how- 
<f  ever  has  been  preceded  by  many  others.  It  is 
“ a long  time  fince  Athens  hath  exifted.  It  is  a 
{e  long  time  that  it  hath  been  civilized.  •.  It  is  a 
tc  long  time  that  it’s  name  hath  been  famous  in 
tc  Egypt  on  account  of  exploits  of  which  you  are 
te  ignorant,  and  thehiftory  of  which  is  configned 
<c  in  our  archives.  There  it  is  that  you  may  in- 
f(  form  yourfelf  of  the  antiquities  of  your  city.” 
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°j°  K The  prieft,  after  having  explained  in  a very* 
fenfible  and  beautiful  manner  the  caufes  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Greeks,  proceeds  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : 

<c  There  it  is  that  you  will  learn  how  glorioufly 
fC  the  Athenians  in  ancient  times  fubdued  a for- 
*c  midable  power  that  had  difperfed  itfelf  in  Eu- 
<f  rope  and  Afia,  by  a fudden  irruption  of  war- 
<c  riors  iffuing  from  the  midft  of  the  Atlantic 
ff  Ocean.  A confiderable  extent  of  land,  fituated 
te  oppofite  to  the  mouth  of  the  ftreight  called  the 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  was  furrounded  by  this 
“ fea.  It  was  a region  more  extenfive  than  Afia 
((  and  Lybia  taken  together.  Between  this. coun- 
“ try  and  the  ftreight  there  was  a number  of 
<e  other  fmaller  iflands. 

<f  The  country  of  which  1 have  been  fpeaking 
“ to  yoii,  or  the  ifland  Atalantis,  was  governed 
u by  confederate  fovereigns.  In  an  expedition 
4C  of  their’s,  they  feized  upon  Lybia  as  far  as 
“ Egypt  on  one  fide,  and  on  the  other  upon  all  the 
<c  countries  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia.  We  were  all 
fc  Haves,  and  your  anceftors  were  the  perfons  who 
fC  recovered  our  liberty.  They  led  their  fleets 
cc  againft  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  and  de- 
tc  feated  them.  But  a greater  misfortune  than 
<c  this  ftill  awaited  them.  A fhort  time  after, 

*c  their  whole  ifland  was  funk*  and  this  territory, 

“ more  extenfive  than  Europe  and  Afia  taken  to- 
“ gether,  difappeared  in  an  inftant.>5 

What  a fund  for  reflection  doth  not  this  quota- 
tion afford  us  ? A heap  of  moving  fands  is  the  . 
fpot  upon  which  man  repofes,  or  exerts  his  facul- 
ties j 
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ties ; he  ruShes,  by  his  projefls,  into  eternity; 
while  a concurrence  of  fatal  caufes  may  unfold 
itfelf  in  an  inftant,  and  annihilate  him,  together 
with  the  fuperb  edifices  he  hath  eredfed. 

One  circumftance  that  contributes  to  Strengthen 
the  two  preceding  testimonies  is,  that  the  fea 
which  at  this  day  bears  the  name  of  Atlantic,  is 
not  of  any  considerable  depth;  and  that  at  a great 
diftance  from  it’s  Shores,  we  find  the  varec  and 
other  marine  fubftances,  which  indicate  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ancient  continent. 

But  whether  this  country  were  real  or  imagi- 
nary, Still  there  is  a tradition  which  has  gained 
much  credit,  that  at  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguefe, 
the  ifiand.  of  Madeira  was  covered  with  foreSts  ; 
that  thefe  were  fet  on  fire,  that  they  continued 
burning  during  the  whole  courle  of  feven  years, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that  period,  the  foil  was 
found  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  fertility.  Accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  of  the  year  1768,  the  Portu- 
guefe have  formed  upon  this  territory,  which  is  five 
and  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth, 
a population  of  fixty  three  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  fouls,  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes; 
which  are  distributed  in  forty-three  parifhes  and 
feven  Small  towns,  befide  the  town  of  Funchal, 
built  with  no  great  Share  of  tafte,  upon  the  South- 
ern coaSt,  in  a fertile  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Some  mountains,  the  gentle  Slope  of  which  is  co- 
vered with  gardens  and  very  agreeable  villas.  The 
city  is  traverfed  by  feven  or  eight  rivulets,  more 
or  lefs  confiderable.  It’s  road,  which  is  the  only 
fpot  where  it  is  allowed  to  load  and  unload  Ships, 
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and  consequently  the  only  one  where  the  cuftoms 
are  fettled,  is  very  fafe  during  moft  of  the  year. 
When  it  happens,  which  is  very  feldom,  that  the 
winds  blow  from  between  the  fouth-eafi:  and  the 
\Vefl-north-weft  quarter,  palling  by  the  fouth,  it 
is  necelfary  to  go  out  of  this  road  ; but  it  is  a for- 
tunate circumfcance  that  the  bad  weather  may  be 
forefeen  four-and-twenty  hours  previous  to  it’s 
coming  on. 

The  gaps  in  the  mountains,  the  blackifh  co- 
lour of  the  ftones,  and  the  lava  mixed  with  the 
foil,  are  ali  fo  many  indications  of  an  ancient  vol- 
cano on  this  fpot.  Accordingly,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle corn  gathered  here  -,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
obliged  to  draw  from  foreign  parts  three-fourths, 
of  what  they  conlume. 

The  vineyards  are  the  only  refource  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  occupy  the  declivity  of  feveral 
mountains,  the  fummits  of  which  are  planted 
with  chefnut  trees.  Rows  of  pomegranate,  orange, 
lemon,  myrtle,  and  wild  rofe  trees,  fill  up  the  in- 
termediate fpace.  The  grapes  ufually  grow  under 
bowers,  and  ripen  in  the  fliade.  The  trees  which 
produce  them  are  watered  by  numberlefs  rivulets, 
which,  iffuing  from  the  heights,  do  not  lofe 
themfelves  in  the  plains,  till  after  they  have  gone 
through  an  infinite  number  of  windings  among 
the  plantations.  Some  of  the  proprietors  have 
acquired  or  ufurped  the  right  of  turning  thefe 
ftreams  conftantly  to  their  advantage  -a  others  have 
them  only  once,  twice,  or  thrice  in  a week.  Thole 
even  who  want  to  plant  a new  vineyard  under  a 
burning  climate,  and  in  a dry  foil,  where  water- 
ing 
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ing  is  indifpenfably  necefiary,  cannot  partake  of 
this  privilege,  without  purchafing  it  at  a very  high 
price. 

The  produce  of  the  vines  is  always  divided  into 
ten  fhares  : one  belongs  to  the  kings,  another  to 
the  clergy,  four  parts  to  the  proprietor,  and  as 
many  to  the  cultivator. 

The  ifland  brings  forth  feveral  forts  of  wine. 
The  beft  and  fcarceft  fort  is  drawn  from  a plant 
brought  originally  from  Candia.  It  has  a deli- 
cious kind  of  fvveetnefs,  is  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Malmfey  Madeira,  and  is  fold  for  one  hifndred 
piftoles*  the  pipe.  The  Madeira,  which  is  dry, 
does  not  colt  more  than  fix  or  feven  hurfdred  li- 
vres f j and  theprincial  vent  for  it  is  in  England. 
The  wines  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  pipe 
of  which  does  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  li-- 
vres§,  are  deftined  for  the  Eaft  Indies,  for  certain 
ifiands,  and  for  the  continent  of  North  America. 

The  vintages  commonly  yield  about  thirty 
thoufand  pipes.  Thirteen  or  fourteen  thoufand  of 
the  belt  wines  are  difperfed  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe  : the  reft  is  confumed  in  the  country, 
or  changed  into  vinegar  and  brandy  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  the  Brazils. 

The  public  revenue  here  is  raifed  by  tithes 
generally  laid  upon  all  produ&ions  -,  by  a tax 
of  10  per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  import,  and 
1 2 per  cent,  upon  every  article  of  export.  Thefe 
objects,  taken  together,  yield  a revenue  of 

* 41 1.  1 3 s.  4d,  at  8 s.  4 d . the  piftole.  f From  25  1.  to 
Z9I.  and  upwards.  § From  1 6 1.  to  20I.  and  upwards. 
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2, '700,000  livres  || . Such,  however,  are  the  vices 
of  adminiftratiqn,  that  fcarce  any  part  of  this 
confiderable  fum  returns  to  the  mother  country. 

The  colony  is  governed  by  a chief,  whofe  do- 
minion extends  likewife  over  Porto-Santo,  in 
which  there  are  no  more  than  feven  hundred  in- 
habitants and  fome  vineyards;  over  the  falvages 
ivhich  are  (till  lefs  profitable  ; and  over  fome  other 
fmall  iflands  which  are  entirely  uninhabited,  ex- 
cept in  fifbing  leafons.  For  the  defence  of  this 
important  fettlement,  the  governor  is  allowed  no 
more  than  one  hundred  regular  troops  ; but  he 
has  three  thoufand  militia  at  his  difpofal,  who  are 
aflembled  and  exercifed  for  one  month  in  every 
year.  The  whole  of  this  corps,  both  officers  and 
private  men,  ferve  without  pay  ; nor  are  the  polls 
lefs  folicited  for  on  that  account.  They  intitle 
thofe  thofe  who  obtain  them  to  fome  diftinftions 
of  rank,  of  which  people  are  more  eager  in  this 
jfland,  than  in  any  other  part  qf  the  v/orld. 

After  the  difcovery  of  Madeira,  the  Portu- 
gueze  directed  their  flag  towards  the  weftern  parts 
of  Africa.  It  has  generally  been  thought  that 
they  were  the  firft  Europeans  who  landed  on  thefe 
barbarous  coafts.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  ' 
Normans  had  been  there  more  than  a century  be- 
fore them  ; and  that  thefe  navigators,  whofe  ex- 
peditions are  but  too  little  know’n,  had  formed 
fome  trifling  fettlements  there,  which  had  fubfifted 
till  the  year  1410.  At  this  period,  the  calamities} 
jn  which  France  was  involved,  withdrew  the  at- 
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tention  of  thefe  people  from  advantages  obtained  B °]°  K 
at  fo  great  a diftance. 

The  firft  expeditions  of  the  Portuguefe  into 
Guinea  were  nothing  more  than  piracies.  Thefe 
bold  and  cruel  navigators,  clothed  in  fteel,  and 
armed  with  thunder,  fnatched  from  the  hands  of 
a people  who  were  aftonilhed,  divided,  and  daf- 
tardly,  the  benefits  that  nature  or  chance  had  be- 
llowed upon  them.  Rapine,  carried  to  fo  mon- 
ftrous  an  excefs,  was  at  length  put  an  end  to  ; and 
this  was,  when  the  people  came  to  underftand  each 
other.  Then  it  was  that  trade  fucceeded  to  plun- 
der ; and  fome  exchanges  were  made,  which,  how- 
ever, were  feldom  conduced  with  entire  freedom, 
or  founded  on  ftridt  juftice.  At  length,  the  court 
of  Lifbon  thought  that  it’s  intereft,  as  well  as  it’s 
glory,  was  concerned,  in  fubjedting  thofe  that  were 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  fertile  parts  of  this  ex- 
tenfive  region  to  it’s  own  empire  ; and  the  execu- 
tion of  this  projedt,  more  brilliant,  perhaps,  than 
it  was  wife,  met  with  few  obftacles.  In  order  to 
give  a degree  of  liability  to  thefe  conquells,  it 
was  judged  necefiary  to  multiply  fortrefles,  to  dif- 
fufe  the  religion  of  Europe  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  to  keep  the  natives  in  perpetual  igno- 
> ranee. 

In  the  reign  of  John  II.  an  intelligent  prince, 
who  firft  declared  Lifbon  a free  port,  and  under 
whofe  aufpices  a new  method  was  adopted  of  ap- 
plying aftronomy  to  navigation,  the  Portuguefe 
doubled  the  Gape,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of 
Africa.  It  was  then  called  the  Cape  of  Storms  j 
but  the  prince,  who  forefaw  that  it  would  open  a 
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padage  to  India,  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Emanuel  purfued  the  plan  marked  out  by  his 
predecefibrs.  On  the  18th  of  July  1497,  he  fent 
out  a fleet  confiding  of  four  Ihips,  and  gave  the 
command  of  it  to  Vafco  de  Gama . This  admiral, 
having  weathered  feveral  dorms  in  his  crude  along 
the  eadern  coads  of  Africa,  and  attempted  feas 
before  unknow’n,  landed  at  length  in  Indodan,  af- 
ter a voyage  of  thirteen  months. 

Asia,  of  which  Indodan  is  one  of  the  riched 
parts,  is  a vad  continent,  lying,  according  to  the 
obfervations  of  the  Rufl'ians,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  juflly  doubted,  between  the  43d  and  the 
207th  degree  of  longitude.  It  extends,  in  a di- 
rection from  one  pole  to  the  other,  from  the  77th 
degree  of  northern  to  the  10th  degree  of  i'outhern 
latitude.  That  part  of  this  large  continent  which 
is  dtuated  in  the  temperate  zone,  between  the 
35th  and  50th  degree  of  latitude,  appears  to  be 
higher  than  the  red  : it  is  bordered  both  towards 
the  north  and  fouth  by  two  vad  chains  of  moun- 
tains, which  run  almod  from  the  wedern  extre- 
mity of  Ada  Minor  and  the  coads  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  the  ocean  that  wadies  the  coads  of  China 
and  Tartary  towards  the  eafl.  Thefe  two  chains 
are  united  by  other  intermediate  chains,  in  a di- 
rection from  fouth  to  north  ; they  branch  out  to- 
wards the  Northern,  the  Indian,  and  Eadern 
oceans,  and  appear  like  fo  many  bulwarks  railed 
between  the  beds  of  the  large  rivers  which  roll 
through  thefe  immenfe  regions. 
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Such  is  the  great  bafis  which  nature  has  railed  to 
fupport  the  fabric  of  Afia.  In  the  inland  parts  of 
this  vad  country,  the  earth  is  nothing  more  than 
a moveable  fand,  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  the 
winds  ; there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  either  of 
calcareous  done  or  marble  -,  no  petrified  fhells,  or 
other  foffils,  are  to  be  found  ; the  beds  of  mine- 
rals lie  upon  the  furface.  All  thele  phænomena, 
joined  to  the  obfervations  made  with  the  baro- 
meter, are  proofs  of  the  great  elevation  of  this 
central  part  of  Afia,  to  which  the  moderns  have 
given  the  name  of  the  Little  Bucharia. 

From  thefe  heights,  which  form  a kind  of  gir- 
dle, furrounding  this  immenfe  and  unfruitful  re- 
gion, feveral  large  dreams  arife  that  run  in  differ- 
ent channels.  The  fragments  of  barren  earth, 
which  are  perpetually  carrried  down  by  thefe  ri- 
vers towards  the  feveral  extremities  of  Afia,  form 
fo  many  barriers  againd  the  lea,  and  promife  a da- 
bility  and  duration  to  this  continent,  fuperior  to 
that  of  any  other.  Perhaps  ic  will  be  it's  fate  to 
fee  the  red  repeatedly  buried  under  the  waters, 
before  it  buffers  any  encroachment  itfelf. 

The  Cafpian  fea  alone  has  preferved  it’s  dation 
within  the  limits  of  this  vad  tract  of  land,  which 
has  been  emerging  from  the  deep  through  a feries 
of  ages.  It  is  evidently  the  refervoir  of  thofe  large 
rivers  that  fall  into  it.  Some  philofophers  have 
imagined,  but  without  any  foundation,  that  it 
communicated  with  the  ocean  and  the  Black  Sea  by 
fubterraneous  paflages.  Againd  luch  conjectures 
it  may  be  urged,  that  the  evaporation  would  be 
fufficient  to  carry  off  the  water,  as  fad  as  it  was 
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conveyed  there  by  the  rivers;  and  that  thefe  fub- 
terraneous  pafTages  might  eafily  be  obftru&ed  by 
the  mud  and  fand  which  the  waters  would  carry 
along  with  them.  It  is  for  this  reafon  alfo  that 
the  Cafpian  fea  is  fait,  as  all  the  lakes  are  which 
receive  the  waters  of  rivers  without  pouring  them 
out  again.  It  appears  certain  from  the  obierva- 
tions  made  with  the  barometer  at  Aftracan,  that 
the  furface  of  the  Cafpian  is  below  the  level  of 
the  two  neighbouring  feas  ; confequently,  it  is 
equally  probable,  that  itfhould  communicate  with 
thofe  feas  by  overflowings  frorr?  their  furface  ; as 
that  it  fliould  furnifh  them  with  water  by  means 
of  fubterraneous  canals. 

The  frozen  ocean,  which  extends  along  the 
northern  coafts  of  Siberia,  renders  them  inaccefli- 
ble,  if  we  may  believe  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Ruffians.  They  tell  us,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ex- 
pert to  find  a new  paflage  by  this  fea  from  Europe 
to  America  ; and  that  the  ice  will  always  pre- 
vent the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Schalaginfkoi, 
which  feparates  the  old  from  the  new  world, 
though  this  paflage  has  once  been  crofled.  But 
the  Ruffians  are  probably  not  fincere  enough,  or 
not  fufficiently  informed,  to  deferve  entire  credit; 
and  either  tell  us  more  or  lei's  than  the  truth. 

The  Indian  ocean,  which  bears  towards  the  fouth 
of  Afia,  is  divided  from  the  great  fouth  fea  by  a 
chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  at  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar,  and  extending  under  water  as  far  as 
Sumatra  (as  is  evident  from  the  fhallows  and  rocks 
which  are  fcattered  in  thofe  parts),  unites  again  at 
Y an  Diemen’s  Land  and  New  Guinea,  M.  Bu- 
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ache,  a geographer,  who  has  examined  the  earth 
as  a natural  philofopher,  and  has  laid  down  a chart 
of  the  world  according  to  this  hypothefis,  is  of 
opinion,  that  the  fea  between  this  long  chain  of 
iflands  and  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Afia,  fhould  be 

f t 

divided  into  three  great  bafons  ; the  limits  of 
which  feem  to  have  been  circumfcribed  or  draw’n 
by  the  hand  of  nature. 

The  firft,  lying  towards  the  well,  between 
Arabia  and  Perfia,  is  bounded  to  the  louth  by  that 
chain  of  iflands,  which  extends  from  Cape  Co- 
morin and  the  Maldivia  Iflands  to  Madagafcar. 
This  bafon,  which  runs  into  the  land,  is  inceflantly 
enlarging  the  gulph  of  Perfia  and  the  Red  Sea. 
The  fécond  of  thefe  bafons  forms  the  gulph  of 
Bengal.  The  third  includes  the  great  Archipe- 
lago, which  contains  the  Sunda,  the  Moluccas, 
and  the  Philippine  Iflands.  This  joins  Afia  to  the 
fouthern  continent,  which  ferves  as  a kind  of  fup- 
port  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Between  this  fea  and 
the  great  Archipelago,  a kind  of  new  bafon  is 
formed  by  a chain  of  mountains  under  water  to- 
wards the  eafi,  which  extends  from  the  Ladrone 
to  the  Japan  Iflands.  When  we  have  palled  thefe 
celebrated  iflands,  we  come  to  a chain  of  iflands 
called  the  Kuriles,  which  touch  the  fouthern  point 
of  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  ; and  form  a fifth 
bafon  into  which  the  river  Amur  empties  itlelfj 
but  as  it’s  entrance  is  obftru6ted  by  the  Bamboos, 
which  grow  there  in  great  abundance,  it  is  ima- 
gined that  this  fea  has  very  little  depth. 

These  geographical  details,  far  from  being  fo- 
reign to  our  purpofe,  are  in  a manner  neceflary  to 
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diredt  and  engage  our  attention  to  the  richeft  and 
fineft  continent  upon  the  globe.  We  will  begin 
with  Indoftan. 

Though  by  the  general  name  of  the  Eaft  Indies 
is  commonly  underftood  that  immenfe  tradt  of 
land  which  lies  beyond  the  Arabian  fea  and  the 
Perfian  empire;  yet  by  Indoftan  is  properly 
meant  a country  lying  between  two  celebrated 
rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  which  fall  into 
the  Indian  ocean,  at  the  diftance  of  four  hundred 
leagues  from  each  other.  A ridge  of  high  moun- 
tains runs  acrofs  this  long  tradt  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  dividing  it  into  two  equal  parts,  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Cape  Comorin,  where  it  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Co- 
romandel. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumftance,  and  perhaps 
the  only  one  of  the  kind,  that  this  ridge  feems  to 
be  a barrier,  erected  by  nature,  to  feparate  one 
feafon  from  another.  The  mere  breadth  of  thefe 
mountains^divides  fummer  from  winter,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  feafon  of  fine  weather  from  that  of  rain; 
for  it  is  well  know’n  there  is  no  winter  between  the 
tropics;  all  that  is  meant  by  winter  in  India  is 
that  time  of  the  year  when  the  clouds,  which  the 
fun  attradïs  from  the  fea,  are  driven  violently  by 
the  winds  againft  the  mountains,  where  they  break 
and  diffolve  in  rain,  accompanied  with  frequent 
ftorms.  From  hence  torrents  are  formed,  which 
rufii  from  the  hills,  fwell  the  rivers,  and  over- 
flow the  vailles  ; dark  vapours,  that  obfcure  the 
day,  and  fpread  a thick  and  impenetrable  gloom 
over  the  deluged  country  ; but,  as  the  chaos 
4 which 
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which  brooded  over  the  principles  of  things  be-  B 0j0  K 
fore  the  creation,  this  cloudy  feafon  promotes  e— -y— j 
fertility j for  at  this  time  the  plants  and  flowers 
appear  in  full  flrength  and  beauty,  and  the  fruits 
in  general  come  to  maturity. 

The  fummer  may  naturally  be  expected  to  pre- 
ferve  it’s  ufual  temperature  better  than  the  winter, 
in  a climate  fo  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
the  fun:  the  Iky,  without  a cloud  to  intercept  it’s 
rays,  feems  to  be  all  on  fire;  but  the  lea-breezes 
which  fprirlg  up  in  the  day-time,  and  the  land- 
breezes  that  blow  during  the  night,  alternately 
alleviate  the  heat  of  the  atmofphere  ; yet  the 
calms,  that  now  and  then  intervene,  ftifle  thefe 
refrefhing  gales,  and  the  inhabitants  are  reduced 
to  fuffer  the  inconveniencies  of  exceflive  drought. 

The  effect  of  the  two  different  feafons  is  ftill 
more  remarkably  felt  in  the  two  Indian  oceans, 
where  they  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  the 
dry  and  rainy  monfôons.  While  the  fea  that 
wafhes  the  coafts  of  Malabar  is  agitated  by  florins, 
which  the  returning  fun  introduces  with  the 
fpring,  the  flighted:  veffels  fail  fecurely  along  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel  upon  a fmooth  furface,  and 
require  neither  fkill  nor  precaution  in  their  pilots; 
but  in  the  autumn,  which,  in  it’s  turn,  changes  the 
face  of  the  elements,  the  weffern  coaff  enjoys  a 
perfect  calm,  while  the  eaftern  Indian  ocean  is 
toffed  by  tempeffs  ; each  experiencing,  as  it  were, 
the  alternatives  of  peace  and  war.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  who  contemplates 
the  equatorial  region  at  the  two  equinoxes,  be- 
holds the  feas  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
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alternately  agitated  with  dorms,  or  lulled  intoi 
tranquillity;  as  if  the  Author  of  Nature,  in 
thefe  two  indants  of  equilibrium,  turned  at  once 
the  fcales  of  good  and  evil,  which  he  holds  per- 
petually in  his  hands*  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
in  India,  where  the  two  empires  of  good  and  evil 
are  divided  only  by  a partition  of  mountains,  the 
doftrine  of  the  two  principles  might  take  it’s  rife: 
a doctrine,  which  will  never  perhaps  be  entirely 
effaced  from  the  mind  of  man,  while  he  remains 
ignorant  of  the  profound  views  of  the  Almighty 
Being  who  created  the  univerfe.  Till  a number 
of  obfcure  queftions  can  be  refolved,  refpecding 
the  neceffity  of  creating  the  world  at  a certain 
period  of  time;  refpedling  the  feeming  imper- 
fections in  this  mod  admirable  fydem  of  things  ; 
reflecting  the  lufferingsof  the  good,  and  the  pro- 
fperity  of  the  wicked;  reflecting  the  numberlefs 
calamities  of  nature  which  fall  indifcriminately 
upon  the  innocent  as  well  as  on  the  guilty;  man 
will  dill  be  inclined  to  worfhip  Oromafis  or  Ari- 
ma,  in  proportion  as  he  has  experienced  the  effects 
of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  : fince  pain  and  plea- 
fure  feem  to  be  as  much  the  origin  of  the  different 
forms  of  worfhip,  as  they  are  of  the  ideas  of  man- 
kind. There  is  fo  infinite  a connection  between 
natural  and  moral  principles,  that  all  fyftems  of 
importance  to  the  happinefs  of  the  human  fpecies 
have  taken  their  colour  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate:  accordingly,  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
Indians,  whofe  imaginations  receive  the  deeped 
impreflion  of  nature  from  the  more  forcible  ope- 
ration of  good  and  evil,  and  the  view  they  con- 
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ftantly  have  of  the  difcord  of  the  elements,  are  B °i°  K- 
placed  in  a fitüation  moft  fertile  in  revolutions,  <— — , 
events  and  tranfacftions  of  every  kind. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  celebrated  countries  of  Afnj’qdu'T 
India  have  lohg  engaged  the  attention  of  the  phi- 
lofopher  and  the  hi Itorian,  whole  conjectures  have 
affigned  to  their  earlieft  inhabitants  an  æra  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  antiquity.  To  fay  the  truth, 
whether  we  conduit  hiftorical  records,  or  confider 
the  politiori  of  Indoftan  upon  the  globe,  connect- 
ed as  it  is  by  a chain  of  mountains  to  the  moft 
elevated  part  of  the  continent,  which  is  alfo 
at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  fea;  we  fliall  readily  acknowlege,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  placed  in 
a greater  ftate  of  fecurity  than'  in  any  other  part 
of  the  globe,  and  that  Indoftan  has  been  that  part 
of  the  earth  that  was  firft  inhabited.  We  may 
trace  the  origin  of  moft  of  the  fciences  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  that  country.  Even  before  the  age  of  Py- 
thagoras, the  Greeks  travelled  to  India  for  in- 
ftruction  ; the  trade  carried  on  by  the  Indians  with 
the  oldeft  commercial  nations,  in  exchange  for 
their  cloth,  is  a proof  of  their  great  progrefs  in 
the  arts  of  induftry. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  fliould  feem  reafonable  to 
conclude,  that  a part  of  the  globe,  the  beft  ad- 
apted to  the  human  fpecies,  would  be  peopled 
the  earlieft  ; and  that  the  firft  men  would  be  in- 
duced to  fix  their  abode  in  a delicious  climate, 
pure  air,  and  on  a foil  too  fertile  to  require  much 
cultivation.  If  the  human  race  could  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  multiply  and  extend  themfelves  in  thofe 
Vol.  I.  E horrid 
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book  horrid  regions,  where  they  muft  maintain  a per- 
c— ^r— ; petual  ftruggle  with  nature:  if  they  could  inhabit 
burning  fands,  impracticable  morafles,  and  re- 
gions of  perpetual  ice;  or  frequent  deferts  and 
forefts,  where  they  muft  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  violence  of  the  elements,  and  the  attacks  of 
wild  beafts  : how  eafily  might  they  not  form 
themfelves  into  focieities  in  thefe  delightful  coun- 
tries, where  mankind,  exempt  from  neceftity,  has 
nothing  to  purfue  but  pleafure  ; where,  enjoying 
without  labour  or  anxiety  the  choiceft  produc- 
tions, and  the  moft  glorious  profpedt  of  the  great 
fcene  of  nature,  they  might  juftly  allume  the  dif- 
tinguifhing  title  of  Lords  of  the  Creation!  Thefe 
beautiful  fcenes  prefent  themfelves  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  in  the  plains  of  Indoftan. 
The  air  is  perfumed  with  the  moft  delicious  fruits, 
which  afford  awholefome  and  refrefhing  nourilh- 
ment  ; the  trees  form  a (hade  impenetrable  to  the 
rays  of  the  fun.  While  the  living  animals  that 
are  difperfed  over  the  globe,  cannot  fubfift  in 
other  parts  without  deftroying  each  other,  they 
fhare  in  India,  in  common  with  their  mafter,  the 
fweets  of  plenty  and  fecurity.  Even  at  this  day, 
when  the  earth  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  ex- 
haufted  by  the  productions  of  fo  many  ages,  and 
their  confumption  in  foreign  countries,  Indoftan, 
if  we  except  a few  Tandy  and  barren  diftricts,  is 
ftill  the  moft  fruitful  country  in  the  world. 

Religion,  The  fyftem  of  morals  in  this  country  is  no  lefs 
îrgiEn”**  extraordinary  than  that  of  nature.  When  we  fix 
and" cuftôms  0llr  eyes  on  t^*'s  va^  region,  where  nature  hath 
cf  indoftan,  exerted  her  utmoft  efforts  for  the  happinefs  of 
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man,  vve  cannot  but  regret  that  man  hath  done  B °f°  K 

all  in  his  power  to  oppofe  her.  The  rage  of  con-  < v j 

quell,  and  what  is  no  iefs  deftrudtive  an  evil,  the 
greedinefs  of  traders,  have,  in  their  turns,  ravaged 
and  opprefied  the  fined  country  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

Among  the  numbers  of  favage  banditti,  and 
other  ftrangers,  whom  war  or  the  defire  of  gain 
has  invited  to  India,  it  is  eafy  to  diltinguilh  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  There  is  not,  however,  fo 
much  difference  in  the  caff;  of  complexion  and 
outward  appearance  of  thefe  people,  as  in  the  par- 
ticularities of  their  character  ; opprefied  as  they 
have  been  with  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  or  rather  of 
the  wildefl  anarchy,  they  have  not  adopted  either 
the  manners,  the  laws,  or  the  religion  of  their 
mafters.  Their  continual  experience  of  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  all  the  excelles  and  vices  of  which 
human  nature  is  capable,  has  not  tainted  their 
charafter.  Nothing  has  ever  been  able  to  recon- 
cile the  tender,  humane,  and  timorous  Indian  to 
fcenes  of  blood,  or  to  animate  him  with  the  cou- 
rage and  fpirit  of  rebellion.  His  vices  arife  folely 
from  a weak  mind. 

The  judicious  traveller,  who,  palling  over  the 
plains  of  Egypt,  fees  trunks  of  columns,  muti- 
lated ftatues,  broken  entablatures,  and  immenfe 
pyramids  that  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  war 
and  time,  difperfed  about  the  country,  is  loll  in 
admiration  at  the  view  of  the  ruins  of  a nation 
which  no  longer  exills.  He  cannot  now  find  out 
the  fituation  of  Thebes,  that  city  fo  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  it’s  hundred  gates  j but  the  vene- 
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rable  remains  of  it’s  temples  and  of  it’s  tombs, 
give  him  a higher  idea  of  it’s  magnificence  than 
the  defcriptions  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Si- 
culus. 

When  we  attentively  examine  the  accounts 
given  by  travellers  of  the  manners  of  the  natives 
of  India,  we  feem  to  wander  among  heaps  of 
ruins,  the  remains  of  an  immenfe  fabric.  The 
original  form  is  loft,  but  enough  is  preferved  to 
convince  us  of  the  magnificence  and  regularity  of 
the  plans.  Amidft  a variety  of  abfurd  fuperfti- 
tions,  puerile  and  extravagant  cuftoms,  ftrange 
ceremonies  and  prejudices,  we  may  difcover  the 
veftiges  of  fublime  morality,  deep  philofophy,  and 
refined  policy  -,  but  when  we  attempt  to  trace  the 
religious  and  civil  inftitutions  to  their  origin,  we 
find  that  it  is  loft  in  the  maze  of  antiquity.  By 
the  moft  ancient  traditions,  the  Indians  appear  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  received  the  rudiments  of 
fcience,  and  the  polifh  of  civilization. 

The  emperor  Mahmoud  Akbar  had  an  inclina- 
tion to  make  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples of  all  the  religious  feels  throughout  his  exten- 
five  provinces.  Having  difcarded  the  fuperftitious 
notions  with  which  he  had  been  prepofiefted  by  his 
education  in  the  Mohammedan  faith,  he  refolved 
to  judge  for  himfelf.  It  was  eafy  for  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thofe  fyftems  that 
are  formed  upon  the  plan  of  making  profelytes  ; 
but  he  found  himfelf  difappointed  in  his  defign, 
when  he  came  to  treat  with  the  Indians,  who  will 
not  admit  any  perfon  whatever  to  the  participation 
Of  their  myfteries. 
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Neither  the  authority  nor  promîtes  of  Akbar 
could  prevail  with  the  Bramins  to  difclofe  the 
tenets  of  their  religion  ; he  was  therefore  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  artifice.  The  ftntfagem  he 
made  ufe  of  was,  to  caufe  an  infant,  of  the  name  of 
Feizi,*to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  thefe  priefts, 
as  a poor  orphan  of  the  facerdotal  line,  who  alone 
could  be  initiated  into  the  facred  rites  of  their  theo- 
logy. Feizi,  having  received  the  prooer  instructions 
for  the  part  he  was  to  a£V,  was  conveyed  privately 
to  Benares,  the  feat  of  knowlege  in  Indoftan  ; he 
was  received  into  the  houle  of  a learned  Bramin, 
who  educated  him  with  the  fame  care  as  if  he  had 
been  his  fon.  After  the  youth  had  fpent  ten  years 
in  ftudy,  Akbar  was  defirous  of  recalling  him  ; but 
he  was  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  daughter  of 
his  preceptor. 

The  women  of  the  facerdotal  tribe  are  looked 
upon  as  the  greateft  beauties  in  Indoftan.  The  old 
Bramin  laid  no  reftraint  on  the  growing  paffion  of 
the  two  lovers  ; he  was  fond  of  Feizi,  who  had 
gained  his  affedtion  by  his  addrefs  and  docility, 
and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
young  man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude, 
refolved  to  conceal  the  fraud  no  longer  ; and  fall- 
ing at  the  feet  of  the  Bramin,  difcovered  the  im- 
pofture,  and  afked  pardon  for  his  offence. 

The  prieft,  without  reproaching  him  in  the 
leaft,  feized  a poniard  which  hung  at  his  girdle, 
and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  breaft,  if  Feizi 
had  not  prevented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his  arm. 
The  young  man  ufed  every  means  to  pacify  him, 
*md  declared  himfelf  ready  to  do  any  thing  to  ex- 
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piate  his  treachery.  The  Bramin  burfting  into 
tears,  promifed  to  pardon  him  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  fwear  never  to  tranflate  the  Bcdas , or 
facred  volumes,  or  difclofe  to  any  perfon  what- 
ever the  fymbol  of  the  Bramin  creed.  Feizi  rea- 
dily promifed  all  that  the  Bramin  required:  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  kept  his  word. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Bramins  foie  de- 
pofitaries  of  the  books,  learning  and  regulations, 
civil  as  well  as  religious,  had  kept  them  as  a fe- 
cret  which  the  appearance  of  death,  accompanied 
with  torture,  could  never  force  them  to  difclofe. 
There  was  no  kind  of  terror,  no  means  of  feduc- 
tion,  to  which  they  had  not  refilled  ; when  very 
lately,  Mr.  Haflings  Governor  General  of  the 
India  Company  fettled  at  Bengal,  the  moll:  en- 
lightened man,  of  all  the  Europeans  who  have 
vifited  the  Eaft,  became  polfelTed  of  the  Indian 

Code.  He  bribed  fome  of  the  Bramins,  and 
» 

made  others  fenfible  of  the  ridicule,  and  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  this  myllerious  referve.  Thofe 
old  men  whom  experience  and  ftudy  had  raifed 
above  the  prejudices  of  their  call,  liftened  to  his 
reprefentations,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a freer  exer- 
cife  of  their  religion  and  laws.  Thefe  perlons 
amounted  to  eleven  in  number  j the  eldell  of 
whom  was  more  than  fourfcore  years  of  age,  and 
the  youngefl  not  lefs  than  five  and  thirty.  They 
conlulted  eighteen  original  Shanfcript  authors  j 
and  the  collection  of  fentences  they  gathered  from 
them  being  tranflated  into  Perfian,  under  the 
infpeftion  of  the  Bramins,  was  turned  from 
Perfian  into  Englilh,  by  Mr,  Halhed.  The  com- 
pilers 
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pilers  of  the  code  unanimoufly  refufed  agreeing  B 0 0 K 
to  two  propofals  ; one  to  fupprefs  fome  fcan-  e— y— 
dalous  paragraphs,  the  other  to  inftruét  Mr. 

Halhed  in  the  facred  dialed,  fo  true  it  is  that  the 
lpirit  of  priefthood  is  every  where  the  lame  ; and 
that  at  all  times  the  prieft,  either  from  motives  of 
intereft,  or  pride,  is  defirous  of  keeping  the  peo- 
ple in  ignorance.  In  order  that  the  work  might 
appear  with  every  poffible  accuracy,  and  that  it  > 
might  have  every  fan 6t ion  that  could  be  expected, 
the  molt  learned  of  the  Pundits,  or  Bramin  law- 
yers, were  called  up  from  different  parts  of  Ben- 
gal. The  abridged  hiflory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  fir  ft  formation  of  the  cafts, 
fuch  as  thefe  religious  compilers  have  related  it 
at- the  head  of  this  civil  code,  is  comprifed  in  the 
following  terms  : 

Brama  delights  in  the  peculiar  form  of  wor- 
fhip  that  is  obferved  in  different  countries.  He 
attends  to  the  pious  man  in  the  mofque,  who 
counts  his  beads  over  while  he  fays  his  prayers. 

He  is  prefent  in  the  temples,  and  at  the  adora- 
tion of  the  idols.  He  is  the  intimate  of  the  Muf- 
fulman,  and  the  friend  of  the  Indian;  the  com- 
panion of  the  Chriftian,  and  the  confidant  of  the 
Jew.  Thofe  men  whom  he  hath  endowed  with 
an  elevated  loul,  fee  nothing  in  the  oppofition 
of  fetfts  and  the  diverfity  of  religious  worfhips, 
but  one  of  the  effects  of  the  richnefs  he  hath  dif- 
played  in  the  work  of  the  creation. 

The  Principle  of  Truth,  or  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing, having  firft  formed  the  earth,  and  the  hea- 
vens, and  the  water,  and'  the  fire,  and  the  air, 
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produced  Brama.  Brama  is  the  Spirit  of  God, 
He  is  abforbed  in  felf-contemplation.  He  is 
prefent  in  every  part  of  fpace.  He  is  one,  and 
to  him  there  is  no  fécond.  His  omnifcience  is 
felf-infpired,  or  felt-intelligent,  and  it’s  compre- 
henfio'n  includes  every  poffible  fpecies.  He  is 
fubjedt  to  no  change,  nor  to  the  diftindtions  of 
pad,  prefent,  and  future.  He  is  an  independent 
being,  and  feparated  from  the  univerfe.  By  this 
omnifcient  fpirit,  the  operations  of  God  are  en- 
livened, and  the  twenty-four  powers  of  Nature  are 
animated.  As  the  eye  by  the  fun,  as  the  pot  by 
the  fire,  as  iron  by  the  magnet,  as  fire  by  the  fuel, 
as  the  fhadow  by  the  man,  as  duft  by  the  wind,  as 
the  arrow  by  the  fpring  of  the  bow,  and  as  the 
fliade  by  the  tree  -,  fo  by  this  fpirit  the  world  is 
endued  with  the  powers  of  intellect,  the  powers 
of  the  will,  and  the  powers  of  action,  If  this 
fpirit  emanate  from  the  .heart,  by  the  channel  of 
the  ear,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  founds;  if  it 
emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
fldn,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  the  touch  ; if 
it  emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
eye,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  vifible  objects  ; 
if  it  emanate  from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the 
tongue,  it  caufeth  the  perception  of  tafte;  if  it  ema- 
nate from  the  heart  by  the  channel  of  the  nofe, 
jt  caufeth  the  perception  of  lmell.  This  fpirit 
alfo  invigorating  the  five  members  of  action,  and 
-invigorating  the  five  members  of  perception,  and 
invigorating  the  five  elements,  and  invigorating 
the  five  fenfes,  and  invigorating  the  three  difpo- 
Btions  of  the  mind,  See,  caufeth  the  creation,  or 
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the  annihilation  of  the  univerfe  ; while  itfelf  be-  B 
holds  every  thing  as  an  indifferent  fpeCtator,  *■ 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Reig  Beid. 

Brama  afterwards  created  from  his  mouth, 
wifdom,  or  the  Bramin;  whole  office  is  to  pray, 
to  read,  and  to  indruCt;  from  his  arms  he  created 
drength,  or  the  Chehteree,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
draw  the  bow,  to  fight,  and  to  govern;  from  his 
belly  and  thighs  he  created  nourifhment,  or  the 
Bice,  to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life  by  agricul- 
ture and  traffic;  and  from  his  feet  he  created 
fubjection,  or  the  Sooder,  to  labour,  to  ferve, 
and  to  travel. 

Th £ didinidion  of  the  four  firfh  Cads  is  there- 
fore as  ancient  as  the  world,  and  of  divine  infti- 
tution. 

Brama  afterwards  produced  in  the  world  man- 
kind, which  wrere  to  fill  up  thefe  four  calk- ; and 
beads  innumerable,  and  birds,  and  vegetables,  and 
all  inanimate  things,  and  the  virtues  and  the  vices. 
He  preferibed  to  each  cad  it’s  duties,  and  thefe 
duties  are  for  ever  recorded  in  the  facred  books. 

The  fird  magidrate  or  fovereign  chofen  by 
Brama,  had  an  iniquitous  fuccelfor,  who  per- 
verted the  order  of  fociety,  by  authorifing  the 
intermixture  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  four 
cads  which  Brama  had  indituted  ; a facrilegious 
conjunction  from  which  proceeded  the  fifth  cad, 
or  tribe,  called  that  of  Burrun  Sunker,  which 
produced  a multitude  of  others.  The  Bramins, 
incenfed  at  this,  put  him  to  death.  When  the 
kingdom  was  thus  without  a magidrate,  the  Bra- 
rnins  rubbed  the  two  hands  of  the  dead  body,  and 
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from  his  right  there  fprang  two  Tons,  one  a fove- 
reign,  or  warrior,  the  other  a Bramin  -,  while 
from  his  left  hand  they  ràifed  a daughter,  whom 
they  married  to  her  brother  the  warrior,  on  whom 
they  alfo  conferred  the  fupreme  magidracy.  This 
fovereign  had  conceived  the  defign  of  putting  the 
tribe  of  Burrun  Sunker,  with  all  it’s  branches,  to 
death.  The  Bramins  difluaded  him  from  it  » and 
advifed  him  to  affemble  all  the  individuals  that 
compofed  it,  and  afiign  to  them  their  feveral 
occupations,  in  the  fciences,  the  arts,  and  the 
trades,  which  they,  and  their  defendants  were 
to  exercife  in  perpetuity. 

From  this  account  it  is  evident,  that  the  Bra- 
min was  fo  much  elated  with  his  origin,  that  he 
would  have  thought  it  degrading  to  him,  to  afpire 
to  the  magidracy,  or  fovereignty,  and  that  the 
people  are  made  to  revere  their  chains,  by  their 
being  loaded  with  them  in  the  name  of  the  Deity. 
There  never  was  an  Indian  who  attempted  to 
leave  the  cad  in  which  he  was  born.  The  didri- 
bution  of  the  Indians  into  cads,  each  fuperior  to 
the  other,  is  a mark  of  the  deeped  corruption, 
and  the  mod  ancient  fydem  of  flavery.  It  dif- 
covers  an  unjud  and  difguding  pre-eminence  of 
the  priedhood  over  all  other  ranks  of  fociety, 
and  a dupid  inattention  to  the  fil'd  legiflator,  tQ 
the  general  good  of  the  nation. 

The  facred  annals  of  the  Indians  bear  date  from 
the  remoted  antiquity,  and  are  carried  down 
without  interruption  to  the  mod  modern  times. 
They  make  no  mention  of  that  mod  memorable 
and  mod  dreadful  of  all  events,  the  deluge:  for 
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the  Bramins  pretend  that  their  facred  books  are 
written  before  that  period,  and  that  this  calamity 
did  not  extend  itfelf  over  Indoftan.  They  reckon 
the  duration  of  the  world  by  four  Jogues,  or 
diftinft  ages. 

1.  The  Suttee  Jogue  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid 
to  have  lafted  three  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  years  -,  and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man 
was  in  that  age  extended  to  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  years,  and  that  his  ftature  was  twenty-one 
cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtâh  Jogue  (or  age  in  which  one 
third  of  mankind  were  reprobate)  they  fuppofe  to 
have  confided  of  two  millions  four  hundred  thou- 
fand  years,  and  that  men  then  lived  to  the  age 
of  ten  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Dwâpââr  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the 
human  race  became  depraved)  endured  one  mil- 
lion fix  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  men’s  lives 
were  reduced  to  one  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  Jouge  (in  which  all  mankind 
are  corrupted,  or  rather  leffened,  for  that  is  the 
true  meaning  of  Collee)  is  the  prefent  æra,  which 
they  fuppofe  ordained  to  fubfift  for  four  hundred 
thoufand  years,  of  which  near  fifty  thoufand  are 
already  pafied,  and  man’s  life  in  this  period  is 
limited  to  one  hundred. 

This  opinion  of  the  prefent  age  being  the  moft 
corrupt,  prevails  univerfally  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  century  in  which  we  live  is  confi- 
dered  every  where  as  the  refufe  of  all  the  centu- 
ries : as  if  vice  and  virtue  were  not  coeval  with 
man  and  the  exigence  of  the  world. 
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book  The  Pundits,  or  Bramin  lawyers,  (till  fpeak 
» the  original  language  in  which  thefe  ordinances 
were  compofed,  and  which  is  entirely  unknow’n 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  Bramins  fpeak 
and  write  the  Shanfcrit  language,  which  is  very 
copious  and  nervous,  but  the  flyle  of  the  belt 
authors  is  wonderfully  concile.  The  grammati- 
cal rules  alfo  are  numerous  and  difficult,  though 
there  are  not  many  anomalies.  The  Shanfcrit 
alphabet  contains  fifty  letters.  The  declenfions 
in  this  language  are  feven  in  number,  and  have 
each  a fin  guar,  a dual,  and  a plural  number. 
Among  the  fyllables,  fome  are  ffiort,  ffiorter, 
and  very  fhort  ; others  long,  longer,  and  very 
long  ; fome  again,  are  acute,  more  acute,  and 
mod  acute  ; others  grave,  more  grave,  and  moll 
grave.  It  is  an  idiom  of  notes  and  modulation. 
The  laffc  fyllable  of  the  word  bederoo  is  a kind  of 
organ  note  that  is  held  for  near  a minute.  The 
Shanfcrit  poetry  comprehends  a very  great  variety 
of  different  metres  $ and  the  verfification  has  the 
fame  kinds  of  feet,  and  is  attended  with  as  many 
difficulties  as  thole  that  occur  in  other  languages, 
rhim.e  no£  excepted.  The  poems  are  generally 
compofed  in  ffanzas,  the  fubje<5b  of  which  is 
ufually  moral.  A father  in  debt  is  an  enemy  to  bis 
fon.— A mother  cf  fcandalous  behaviour  is  an  enemy 
to  her  fon. — A wife  of  a beautiful  figure  is  an  enemy 
to  her  hufband. — A fon  of  no  learning  is  an  enemy  to 
bis  ■parents. 

The  following  is  a fpecimen  of  one  of  their 
poems  ; 
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From  the  infatiable  defire  of  riches , I have  digged 
beneath  the  earth  ; I have  fought  by  chymifiry  to 
tranfmute  the  metals  of  the  mountains. 

I have  traverfed  the  Queen  of  the  Oceans  \ I 
have  toiled  inceffant  for  the  gratification  of  monarchs. 

I have  renounced  the  world  to  give  up  my  whole 
heart  to  the  fiudy  of  incantations  ; I have  pajfed  whole 
nights  on  the  places  where  the  dead  are  burnt. 

I have  not  gained  one  cowry. — Begone3  0 Avarice  ! 
thy  bufinefs  is  over. 

A language  l'o  difficult,  and  brought  to  luch 
a degree  of  perfedtion,  neceffiarily  implies  a long 
fucceffion  of  years.  At  the  time  that  the  Shan- 
ferit  was  written  and  fpoken,  the  feven  days  of 
the  week  were  already  marked,  and  the  names  of 
the  feven  planets  were  know’n  in  their  proper 
orders  the  fugar  cane  was  already  cultivated  j 
chymifiry  was  know’n;  and  wildfire  had  been 
invented.  Fire  arms  were  then  in  ufe,  and  a 
kind  of  dart  or  arrow  typt  with  fire  is  deferibed, 
which,  after  it  had  taken  it’s  flight,  divided  into 
feveral  feparate  darts  or  ftreams  of  flame;  each  of 
which  took  effedt,  and  when  once  kindled,  could 
not  be  extinguifhed.  A weapon  of  this  fort  is 
alio  fpoken  of,  which  was  capable  of  killing  a 
hundred  men  at  once.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
civil  code  of  the  Indians  which  we  are  going  to 
enter  upon,  that  we  find  the  flrongefl  teftimonies 
of  the  incredible  antiquity  of  this  nation. 

We  are  therefore,  at  length,  in  pofleffion  of 
thefe  laws  of  a people  from  whom  all  others  feem 
to  have  derived  their  inflrudlion  ; and  who,  fince 
their  eflabliffiment,  have  experienced  no  other  al- 
terations 
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K terations  in  their  manners  and  prejudices  than 
fuch  as  are  infeparable  from  the  character  of  man, 
and  the  influence  of  the  times. 

The  civil  code  of  the  Indians  opens  with  the 
duties  of  the  fovereign  or  magiftrate.  We 
read  in  feparate  paragraphs  -,  that  he  jloould  be  be- 
loved and  refpeBed  -,  that  he  jhould  be  well  informed, 
and  Jleady , and  make  himfelf  feared  -,  that  he  jhould 
treat  his  fubjeBs  as  his  children  -,  proteB  merit  and 
reward  virtue  -,  that  he  jhould  foew  himfelf  to  his 
people  ; that  he  jloould  not  praBife  the  drinking  of  wine  ; 
but  that  he  jloould  learn  firjl  to  be  m after  of  himfelf. 
Neither  jhall  he  be  feduced  by  the  pleafures  of  the 
chace,  nor  perpetually  addicted  to  play.  In  all  cafes 
he  jhall  jpare  and  excufe  the  Bramins.  He  jlo all  give 
a particular  encouragement  to  agriculture.  He  jhall 
not  incroach  upon  the  property  of  the  meaneft  of  his 
fubjeBs.  If  he  be  viBorious  in  war , he  jhall  return 
thanks  to  the  Gods  of  the  country , and  jhall  give  the 
fpoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  Bramins.  He  jhall  not  retain 
in  his  fervice  a great  number  of  buffoons,  or  parafites, 
and  jefters,  and  dancers,  and  athleticks.  If  he  cannot 
apprehend  the  thief,  the  injury  done  jhall  be  repaired  at 
his  own  expence.  If  he  jloould  ccllcB  the  accuftomed 
tribute  from  his  fubjeBs,  without  proteBing  or  taking 
care  of  them , he  will  go  to  hell.  If  he  jloould  take  to 
himfelf  any  part  of  a pious  legacy  or  donation,  he  will 
remain  in  hell  one  thoufand  years.  He  muft  know, 
that  in  a kingdom  where  'men  of  a certain  rank  jre - 
quent  profitâtes , or  praBife  the  drinking  of  wine, 
fuch  kingdom  becomes  defolate.  If  any  perfon,  exclu - 
five  of  the  magiftrate' s counfellors , be  acquainted  with 
the  defigns  of  the  magiftrate , his  magijlracy  is  not  of  a 
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long  duration.  He  Jhall  not  take  counfel  of  a weak 
and  old  man  or  of  a woman.  When  he  is  defirous  of 
confulting  with  his  counfellors , he  fhall  choofe  a retired 
place , on  the  top  of  the  houfe,  or  on  the  top  of  a moun- 
tain, or  in  the  defer t,  or  in  fome  fuch  fecret  recefs  -, 
and  in  places  where  there  are  parrots  or  other  talka- 
tive birds,  he  fhall  not  hold  his  counfel  while  they  are 
prefent. 

Jf  in  the  whole  code  there  were  no  other  indi- 
cation than  that  Tingle  line  upon  pious  donations, 
it  would  be  Tufficient  to  fhew  the  hand  of  the 
prieft  in  it’s  compilation.  But  what  advantages 
can  we  fuppofe  to  arife  from  the  entertainment  of 
buffoons,  dancers  and  jeflers  at  the  court  of  the 
magiftrate;  unlefs  it  be  for  the  purpofe  of  relaxa- 
tion from  his  more  painful  functions;  or  to  divert 
him  after  his  ferious  occupations? 

What  an  infinite  number  of  combined  quali- 
ties are  neceffary  to  the  formation  of  a civil  code, 
efpecially  for  the  ufe  of  an  extenfive  nation!  A 
profound  knowlege  of  man,  of  the  climate,  of 
religion,  of  manners,  of  cuftoms,  of  prejudices, 
of  natural  juftice,  of  rights,  of  affinities,  of  condi- 
tions, of  things,  of  duties  in  all  ftations,  and  of 
the  due  proportion  between  crimes  and  puniffi- 
ments!  What  judgment,  what  impartiality,  what 
experience  doth  it  not  require  ? Is  it  poffible  to 
determine  whether  the  code  of  the  Indians  has 
been  the  work  of  genius,  or  the  refult  of  the  wife 
combinations  of  a feries  of  ages  ? The  decifion  ot 
this  queftion  muft  be  referved  for  the  man  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  think  deeply  upon  the  fubjeft. 

The 
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b 0^0  k The  code  begins  with  regulations  on  the  mu- 

tLJ  — c—  1 tuation  of  property,  which  is  one  of  the  firffc 
cements  of  civil  fociety  -,  and  on  inheritance* 
which  is  the  firft  ftep  towards  the  formation 
of  communities.  It  then  proceeds  to  rules  of 
juftice,  without  which  no  fociety  can  fubfift  ; and 
to  the  forms  of  adminiftering  it,  without  which 
the  executive  part  would  be  arbitrary.  Rules  are 
alfo  laid  down  concerning  pledges,  divifions  of 
property,  donations,  wages,  Haves  ; concerning 
the  duties  of  citizens,  of  father,  mother,  children, 
hufbands  and  wives  j and  concerning  the  wages 
of  dancing  and  Tinging  women.  After  the  dif- 
cuffion  of  thefe  points,  which  imply  a numerous 
population,  an  infinite  variety  of  connections, 
and  a confummate  experience  of  the  wickednefs 
of  mankind,  the  code  treats  of  rents  and  leafes, 
of  the  divifion  of  lands  and  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture, of  cities  and  towns,  of  fines,  of  injuries  and 
quarrels  of  all  kinds,  of  empirics,  of  /harpers, 
of  theft,  in  which  that  of  perfons  is  included,  of 
incontinence  and  adultery  -,  and  every  one  of  thefe 
articles  is  entered  into  with  a fpirit  of  detail 
which  comprehends  the  moft  ordinary  kinds  of 
delinquency,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  more  un- 
common, and  appear  even  chimerical.  Almoft: 
every  point  has  been  forefeen  with  judgment, 
diftinguifhed  with  fagacity,  and  prefcribed,  for- 
bidden, or  punilhed  with  juftice.  Among  this 
multitude  of  laws,  we  jfhall  only  take  notice  of 
thofe  which  characterize  the  early  periods  of  the 
nation,  and  which  are  calculated  to  ftrike  us  either 
by  their  wifdom,  or  by  their  fingularity. 
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It  is  prohibited  to  lend  money  to  women,  chil- 
dren, or  fervants.  The  intereft  upon  a loan  in- 
creafes  in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  which  the 
call  of  the  borrower  holds  in  the  ranks  of  the  date: 
an  inhuman  kind  of  policy,  in  which  the  fecurity 
of  the  rich  has  been  more  attended  to  than  the 
wants  of  the  poor.  Whatever  may  be  the  dura- 
tion of  the  loan,  the  arrears  of  intereft  fball  rife 
no  higher  than  double  the  principal.  If  a perfon 
mortgages  the  fame  land  to  two  mortgagees,  he 
fhall  be  punifhed  with  death  : this  is  juft  ; for  it  is  a 
fpecies  of  theft.  The  creditor  may  feize  upon  an 
infolvent  debtor  of  the  inferior  tribes,  confine 
* him  in  his  houfe,  and  oblige  him  to  work  for  his 
benefit.  This  is  a lefts  cruel  practice  than  to 
throw  him  into  a prifon,  and  make  him  lie  upon 
ftraw. 

A woman  of  bad  morals,  a childlefs  widow,  a 
barren  wife,  a man  who  has  no  principles  of  reli- 
gion, an  eunuch,  an  ideot,  a man  banifhed  from 
his  caft,  or  expelled  from  his  family,  one  who  is 
born  blind  or  deaf,  a dumb  man,  an  impotent 
man,  one  who  is  feized  with  a confumption,  or  a 
leprofy,  or  one  who  has  fmitten  his  father  : all 
fuch  perfons  are  incapable  of  inheritance.  But 
whoever  fhall  fuperfede  thefe  perfons  in  the  inhe- 
ritance of  bequeathed  property,  mu  ft  allow  them 
victuals  and  clothing;. 

O • 


The  Indians  do  not  make  wills.  Their  claims 
and  rights  are  determined  by  the  degrees  of  affinity. 

The  fhare  of  the  child  who  has  profited  by  his 
education,  fhall  be  double  to  that  of  the  ignorant 
child. 
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Almost  all  the  laws  of  the  code,  which 
concern  property,  fuccefiion,  and  diftribution, 
are  conformable  to  the  Roman  laws  ; becaufe 
reafon  and  equity  are  of  all  ages,  and  dictate  the 
fame  regulations,  unlefs  they  be  thwarted  by  ca- 
pricious cuftoms  or  extravagant  prejudices,  the 
origin  of  which  is  loft  in  the  obfcurity  of  remote 
times  ; while  their  antiquity  fupports  them 
againft  the  rules  of  common  fenfe,  and  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  legiflator. 

If  an  injuftice  be  committed  in  a tribunal,  the 
fault  fhall  fall  upon  all  the  parties  concerned  in 
the  action,  the  judge  himfelf  not  excepted.  It 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  this  rule  might  obtain  in 
all  courts  of  judicature,  and  that  the  judge  might 
be  made  a party  in  the  cafe.  If  he  fhould  have 
judged  ill  from  incapacity,  he  is  culpable  -,  if  from 
iniquity,  he  is  ftill  more  guilty. 

The  code,  after  having  condemned  the  falfe 
witnefs  to  the  fame  punifhment  that  would  have 
been  inflifted  on  the  perfon  accufed,  admits  of  a 
falfe  teftimony  for  the  prefervation  of  a man’s 
life,  againft  a true  evidence  that  would  deprive 
him  of  it.  What  an  unaccountable  mixture  of 
wifdom  and  folly! 

A husband  in  diftrefs  may  deliver  up  his  wife, 
if  fhe  confent  ; and  a father  may  fell  his  fon,  if 
he  have  feveral.  Of  thefe  two  laws,  the  firft 
is  infamous,  as  it  reduces  the  mother  of  a family 
to  the  condition  of  a proftitute;  the  fécond  is  in- 
human, as  it  reduces  a fon  to  the  flate  of  a 
Have. 
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The  different  claffes  of  flaves  are  enormoufly  book 
multiplied  among  the  Indians  j and  the  law  ad-  i— ** 
lilies  of  their  enfranchifement,  which  is  performed 
with  a particular  kind  of  ceremony.  « The  flave 
“ fhall  fill  a pitcher  with  water,  and  put  in  it 
“ fome  rice  cleanfed  without  boiling,  fome  flowers, 

and  a kind  of  fmall  falad  -,  and  taking  the  pitcher 
cc  upon  his  fhoulder,  fhall  ftand  near  his  mafter} 
cc  and  the  mafler,  putting  the  pitcher  upon  the 
Cf  flave’s  head,  fhall  then  break  the  pitcher,  fo 
“ that  the  water,  rice,  flowers  and  falad  that  were 
<c  in  the  pitcher  may  fall  upon  the  flave’s  body* 

“ after  that,  the  mailer  fhall  three  times  pro- 
Cf  nounce  the  words,  I have  made  you  free.  Upon 
“ this  fpeech  the  flave  aforefaid  fhall  take  fome 
<c  fleps  towards  the  eaflj  whereupon  he  fhall  be 
(c  free.” 

If  a man  kill  an  animal,  fuch  as  a horfe, 
a goat,  or  a camel,  one  hand  and  one  foot  fhall  be 
cut  off  from  him  j by  this  law  we  fee  that  man  is 
put  upon  a par  with  the  brute  creation.  If  he 
kill  a tyger,  a bear,  or  a ferpent,  he  fhall  pay  a 
pecuniary  fine.  The  ranking  of  thefe  things 
among  offences,  is  the  fuperftitious  confluence 
of  the  metempfyeofis,  which,  confidering  the 
body  of  an  animal  as  being  the  refidence  of  a 
human  foul,  looks  upon  the  violent  death  of  a 
reptile  as  a fpecies  of  murder.  It  is  a cuffom  with 
a Bramin,  before  he  fits  down  on  the  ground,  to 
fweep  the  place  with  the  lappet  of  his  gown,  and 
to  fay  to  God:  “ As  I have  extended  my  benevolence 

to  the  ant  y fo  I hope  thou  wilt  pour  down  thine  ut>on 

me, 
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Population  is  holden  as  a primary  duty,  and 
as  an  order  of  nature  fo  facrcd,  that  the  code 
allows  the  pradtice  of  deceit,  oflying,  and  of  per- 
jury, for  the  purpofe  of  completing  a wedding. 
This  is  a difhoneft  adtion  pradtifed  every  where, 
but  which  was  never  legally  authorized  except 
among  the  Indians.  Would  it  not  be  a mark  of 
wifdom  in  the  legiflator,  to  authorize,  in  many 
other  inftances,  what  he  can  neither  prevent  nor 
punifh  ? 

All  the  religious  fyftems  of  Afia  admit  of  po- 
lygamy, and  fome  of  them  fuffer  a plurality  of 
hufbands.  In  the  kingdoms  of  Boutan  and  the 
Thibet,  one  woman  frequently  ferves  for  a whole 
family,  without  creating  the  lead:  jealoufy  or  do- 
meftic  confufion. 

Virginity  is  a condition  effential  to  the  validity 
of  the  conjugal  union.  The  woman  is  under  the 
defpotic  fway  of  her  hufband.  The  Indian  code 
fays,  ’That  a woman  Jhould  hy  no  means  be  mijlrefs 
of  her  own  a hi  ions  -,  for  if fhe  have  her  own  free  will, 
Jhe  will  always  behave  amifs  ; and  that  her  virtue  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  If  a woman  bring  her  huf- 
band nothing  but  daughters,  he  may  be  difpenfed 
from  cohabiting  with  her.  A woman  fhall  never 
go  out  of  the  houfe  without  the  confent  of  her 
hufband,  and  fhall  always  have  fome  clothes  upon 
her  bofom.  It  is  proper  for  a woman,  after  her 
hufband’s  death,  to  burn  herfelf  in  the  fire  with 
his  corpfe;  unlefs  fhe  be  with  child,  or  that  her 
hufband  be  abfent,  or  that  fhe  cannot  get  his  tur- 
ban, or  his  girdle,  or  unlefs  fhe  devote  herfelf  to 
chaftity  and  celibacy.  Every' '“woman  who  thus 
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burns  herfelf,  fhall  remain  in  paradife  with  her 
hufband  for  an  infinite  number  of  years  by 
deftiny. 

The  legiflation  of  the  Indians,  which  might  be 
found  too  indulgent  with  relpedt  to  certain  crimes, 
fuch  as  the  murder  of  a flave,  pederafty,  and 
beftiality,  for  which  abfolution  could  be  obtained 
with  money,  will  certainly  appear  to  bear  ex- 
tremely hard  upon  the  unlawful  intercourfe  be- 
tween the  two  fexes.  This  degree  of  rigour  has 
probably  arifen  from  the  lubricity  of  the  women, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  the  men  in  a burning  cli- 
mate ; from  the  inordinate  jealouly  of  the  latter  ; 
from  the  fear  of  confounding  the  calls  ; and  from 
the  extravagant  ideas  of  continency,  propagated 
in  all  countries  by  incontinent  priefts:  and  it  is 
at  the  fame  time  a proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
code.  In  proportion  as  fociety  increafes  and  be- 
comes permanent,  corruption  is  extended  ; of- 
fences, particularly  fuch  as  fpring  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  influence  of  which  never 
ceafes,  are  multiplied;  and  the  punifhments  al- 
lotted to  them  gradually  fall  into  difufe  ; unlefs 
the  code  be  under  the  fandtion  of  the  divinity.  Out- 
laws have  pronounced  a fevere  punifhment  for 
adultery  ; but  who  is  there  that  fufpedts  it  ? 

What  we  call  an  intercourfe  of  gallantry,  the 
code  calls  adultery.  There  is  a fpecies  of  adul- 
tery that  confifls  in  the  coquetry  of  the  man  or  the 
woman,  the  penalty  for  which  is  pecuniary  ; the 
adultery  which  conflits  in  fending  prefents,  is 
punilhed  in  the  man  by  mutilation  ; and  confum- 
mated  adultery  is  punilhed  by  death.  The  daugh- 
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ter  of  a Bramin  who  proftitutes  herfelf  is  con- 
demned to  be  burnt.  Immodeft  actions,  the  dif- 
ferences of  which  are  fpecified  by  law,  becaufe 
law  has  no  reftrainf,  but  which  decency  forbids  an 
hiftorical  writer  to  mention,  are  fubject  to  dread- 
ful punifhments.  A man  of  a fuperior  caft,  con- 
victed of  having  cohabited  with  a woman  of  a 
mean  caft,  is  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with 
the  figure  of  a man  without  a head.  Other  punifli- 
ments  of  an  indecent  kind  are  devifed  for  a Bramin 
convicted  of  adultery,  and  his  partner  in  iniquity 
is  put  to  death. 

The  dancing  and  finging  girls  and  the  profti- 
tutes, are  formed  into  communities  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  police.  They  are  employed  in  fo- 
lemnities  ; and  are  fent  out  to  meet  perfons  in 
public  capacities.  This  fort  of  people  were  not 
holden  in  fo  much  contempt  in  antient  times  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Before  the  eftablifhment  of 
laws,  the  ftate  of  man  differed  little  from  that  of 
the  brute;  and  no  prejudice  had  attached  an  idea 
of  turpitude  to  any  of  our  natural  functions. 

If  a proftitute  fhould  break  her  word,  fhe  fhall 
return  twice  as  much  money  as  fhe  has  received. 
If  a man  hath  hired  a proftitute,  and  lhall  attempt 
to  commit  any  unnatural  act  with  her,  he  fhall 
give  her  eight  times  the  fum  ftipulated,  and  alio 
pay  a fine  of  eight  times  as  much  to  the  magi- 
ftrate.  The  punifhment  is  the  fame,  if  after  hav- 
ing agreed  with  her  for  himfelf,  he  gives  her  up 
to  other  men. 

Gaming  is  not  allowed  unlefs  with  leave  of  the 
magiftrate.  The  money  loft  at  a game  played  in 
fecret  cannot  be  exacted. 
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If  a man  ftrike  a Bramin  with  his  hand,  or  his 
foot,  he  fhall  have  his  hand  or  foot  cut  off. 

If  a Sooder,  or  man  of  the  fourth  cad,  be  con- 
vifled  of  reading  the  Beids  or  facred  books,  he 
fhall  have  boiling  oil  poured  into  his  mouth  j if 
he  fhould  liften  to  the  reading  of  the  Beids  of  the 
Shaffer,  then  the  oil,  heated  as  before,  fhall  be 
poured  into  his  ears,  and  wax  fhall  be  melted  to- 
gether, and  the  orifice  of  his  ears  fhall  be  flopped 
up  with  it. 

If  a Sooder  fhall  fit  upon  the  carpet  of  a Bra- 
min, in  that  cafe,  the  magiftrate,  having  thrufl  a 
hot  iron  into  his  buttock,  and  branded  him,  fhall 
banifh  him  the  kingdom  ; or  elfe  he  fhall  cut  off 
his  buttock.  Whatever  crime  a Bramin  may  have 
committed,  he  fhall  not  be  put  to  death.  The 
murder  of  a Bramin  is  the  greatefl  crime  any 
man  can  be  guilty  of. 

The  property  of  a Bramin  is  facred,  and  can- 
not pafs  into  other  hands,  not  even  thole  of  the 
Sovereign.  This  gives  an  inftance  of  eflates  in 
mortmain  among  the  Indians,  in  times  of  the  mod 
remote  antiquity. 

The  filence  of  the  law  upon  any  point  is  to  be 
fupplied  by  a reprimand.  The  punifhment  of 
every  fault  is  increafed  upon  repetition.  The  in- 
flruments  of  a man’s  art  or  profeffion,  and  even  thofe 
that  belong  to  the  dancing  girl,  or  common  pro- 
flitute,  are  not  liable  to  confifcation.  What  would 
an  Indian  fay,  if  he  were  to  fee  our  officers  of 
juffice  feize  upon  the  furniture  in  a peafant’s  cot- 
tage, and  put  up  his  oxen,  and  all  his  inllruments 
of  tillage,  to  public  auTion? 
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To  conclude  this  Short  analyfis  of  a code  too 
little  know’n  amongft  us,  by  fome  ftriking  paf- 
fages,  we  Shall  quote  the  following  refpedting  the 
magiftrate  : Cf  When  a kingdom  is  preferved  free 
“ from  thieves,  from  adulterers,  from  murderers, 
tc  and  from  all  men  of  fuch  evil  principles,  the 
c<  magistrates  of  the  kingdom  go  to  paradife  -y 
<f  and  if  the  magiftrate  always  brings  fuch  per- 
tf  fons  to  punishment,  he  then  alfo  goes  to  para- 
<c  dife;  and  his  kingdom  is  doubled,  and  his  re- 
<c  putation  is  increafed  !”  And  again  : “ If  a magi- 
tc  ftrate  inflidt  punifhment  upon  the  guilty,  and 
tc  honourably  treat  the  innocent,  fuch  a man  has 
<c  all  the  requisites  for  magiftracy,  and  is  always 
(C  fuccefsful,  and  enjoys  a good  character,  and 
tc  in  the  next  world  goes  to  paradife:”  for, 
faith  the  code,  with  as  much  energy  as  Simplicity, 
<c  Punishment  is  the  magiftrate;  punifhment  is 
£f  the  infpirer  of  terror;  punifhment  is  the  nou- 
fC  rifher  of  the  fubjedls  ; punifhment  is  the  de- 
cc  fender  from  calamity;  punifliment  is  the  guar- 
fc  dian  of  thofe  that  Sleep;  punifliment,  with  a 
“ black'  afpedt  and  a red  eye,  terrifies  the  guilty.” 

Notwithstanding  the  defedts  of  this  code, 
the  moft  ftriking  of  which  are,  too  much  indul- 
gence to  the  priefts,  and  too  much  feverity  againft 
women,  yet  it  ftill  ferves  to  confirm  the  high 
opinions  entertained  of  the  wifdom  of  the  Bra- 
mins  in  the  moft  remote  ages.  Among  the  num- 
ber of  fenfible  laws  with  which  it  abounds,  if 
there  be  fome  which  may  appear  too  lenient  or 
too  rigid  ; fome  which  prefcribe  mean  or  indecent 
adtions;  and  others,  again,  which  infiidt  heinous 
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punifhments  for  flight  offences,  or  mild  chaftife- 
ments  for  crimes  of  great  enormity;  yet  the  wife 
man,  before  he  ventures  to  cenfure  them,  will 
weigh  all  the  circumftances  ; and  will  conflder, 
that  a legiflator  is  often  compelled  by  them,  to 
give  to  the  people  only  the  belt  laws  they  are 
capable  of  receiving.  He  will  determine,  with- 
out hefltation,  from  the  complicated  regularity  of 
the  Shanfcrit  grammar,  upon  the  antiquity  of  this 
language  formerly  in  common  ufe,  but  for  fo  long 
a time  unknow’n  : and  from  the  formation  of  a 
code  fo  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Indians,  he  will 
conclude  that  a great  number  of  ages  are  elàpfed 
in  India,  between  the  barbarous  and  civilized 
ftate  of  that  country-,  and  that  the  priefts  have 
been  culpable,  with  refpeft  to  their  own  country- 
men as  well  as  to  foreigners,  in  keeping  up  a 
myfterious  referve,  which  has  been  an  univerfal 
check  to  the  progrefs  of  civilization. 

The  feal,  however,  which  clofed  the  mouth  of 
the  Bramin,  is  now  broken  ; and  we  may  prefume, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  diflant,  when  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  know’n  of  the  antient  religion  and 
jurifprudence  of  the  Indians  will  be  reveal- 
ed. In  the  mean  while,  let  us  examine  their 
prefent  ftate,  and  furnifh  fome  ftrokes  of  charac- 
ter that  are  wanting  to  complete  the  defcription  of 
their  policy  and  their  doélrines. 

As  the  Bramins  are  the  only  perfons  who  un- 
derftand  the  language  of  the  facred  book,  their 
comments  on  the  text  are  the  fame  as  thofe  which 
have  ever  been  made  on  religious  writings;  all  the 
maxims  which  fancy,  in  ter  eft,  paffion  or  falfe  zeal 
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can  fuggeft,  are  to  be  found  in  thefe  volumes. 
Thefe  exclufive  pretenfions  of  the  interpreters  of 
religion  have  given  them  that  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  the  people,  which  impoftors  and 
fanatics  will  not  fail  to  exert  over  men  who  have 
not  the  courage  to  confult  either  their  own  reafon, 
or  their  own  feelings. 

From  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges,  the  Vedan  is 
univerfally  received  as  the  book  that  contains  the 
principles  of  religion  ; but  the  generality  differ 
on  feveral  points  relative  to  faith  and  practice. 
That  fpirit  of  debate  and  refinement,  which  for 
fo  many  ages  has  infected  the  philofophy  of  our 
fchools,  has  made  ftill  further  progrefs  among  the 
Bramins,  and  caufed  more  abfurdities  in  their 
doctrines  than  it  has  introduced  into  our’s,  by  a 
mixture  of  Platonifm,  which  is  perhaps  itfelf  de- 
rived from  the  doctrines  of  the  Bramins. 

Throughout  all  Indoftan,  the  laws  of  govern- 
ment, cuftoms  and  manners  make  a part  of  reli- 
gion ; becaufe  every  thing  is  derived  from  Brama, 
There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe  that  Brama 
was  poffeffed  of  the  fovereign  authority  ; as  his 
religious  inflitutions  were  evidently  defigned  to 
infpire  the  people  with  a profound  reverence  and 
great  love  for  their  country,  and  as  they  are  evi- 
dently intended  to  guard  againft  the  vices  inci- 
dent to  the  climate,  by  fevere  laws.  Few  reli- 
gions feem  to  have  been  fo  well  adapted  to  the 
countries  for  which  they  were  calculated. 

It  is  from  Brama  that  the  Indians  derive  their 
religious  veneration  for  the  three  capital  rivers  of 
Indoftan,  the  Indus,  the  Criftina,  and  the  Ganges. 

It 
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It  was  he  who  confecrated  the  animal  that  is  mofl  33  °T°  K 
ferviceable  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  as  well  as  v— v— J 
the  cow,  whofe  milk  is  fo  wholefome  a nourifh- 
ment  in  hot  countries.  To  him  they  afcribe  the 
divifion  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  caftes , diftin- 
guifhed  from  each  other  by  their  political  and  re- 
ligious principles.  This  inflitution  is  antecedent 
to  all  traditions  and  know’n  records,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  the  mofc  ftriking  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  Indians.  Nothing  appears  more 
contrary  to  the  natural  progrefs  of  focial  connec- 
tions, than  this  diftribution  of  the  members  of 
the  fame  community  into  diftincl  claffes.  Such 
an  idea  could  only  be  the  refult  of  a lludied  plan 
of  legiflation,  which  preluppofes  a great  profi- 
ciency in  civilization  and  knowlege.  Another 
circumftance  (till  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this 
diflinflion  fhould  continue  fo  many  ages,  after  the 
leading  idea  and  connecting  tie  was  forgotten; 
which  affords  us  a remarkable  example  of  the 
ftrength  of  national  prejudices,  when  fanctiued  by 
religious  ideas. 

The  difference  between  the  calls  is  remarkable 
at  firft  fight.  The  members  of  each  tribe  have  a 
kind  of  refemblance  to  each  other,  by  which  it  is 
impoffible  to  miftake  them.  They  have  the  fame 
habits,  the  fame  fhape,  the  fame  tone  of  voice, 
the  fame  beauty,  or  the  fame  deformity  of  perfon. 

All  travellers,  of  any  degree  of  obfervaticn,  have 
taken  notice  of  this  kind  of  family  air.  There 
are  lèverai  orders  of  Bramins  : thofe  who  mix  in 
fociety  are,  for  the  moll  part,  very  corrupt  in 
their  morals;  they  believe  that  the  water  of  the 
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Ganges  will  wafh  away  all  their  crimes;  and  not 
being  fubjedl  to  any  civil  jurifdiction,  they  live 
without  either  reftraint  or  virtue;  excepting  that 
character  of  compaffion  and  charity  which  is  fo 
commonly  found  in  the  mild  climate  of  India. 

The  others  who  live  abftradted  from  the  world, 
are  either  weak-minded  men  or  enthufiafts,  and 
abandon  themfelves  to  lazinefs,  fuperftition,  and 
the  dreams  of  metaphyfics.  We  find  in  their  dif- 
putes  the  very  fame  ideas  that  occur  in  the  writ- 
ings of  our  mod  celebrated  metaphyficians  ; fuch 
as,  fubftance,  accident,  priority,  pofterioritv,  im- 
mutability, indivifibility,  the  vital  and fenfitive  foul; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  in  India  thefe  fine 
difcoveries  are  very  ancient,  though  it  is  but  a very 
jfhort  time  fince  father  Lombard,  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, Leibnitz,  and  Mallebranche  aftonifhed  all 
Europe  with  their  dexterity  in  raifing  thefe  vifion- 
ary  fyftems.  As  this  abftradted  manner  of  rea- 
foning  was  derived  to  us  from  the  Greek  philo- 
fophers,  whofe  refinements  we  have  far  exceeded, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greeks  themfelves 
might  have  borrowed  this  ridiculous  knowlege 
from  the  Indians;  unlefs  we  rather  chufe  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  as  the  principles  of  metaphyfics  lie 
open  to  çhe  capacities  of  all  nations,  the  indolence 
of  the  Bramins  may  have  produced  the  fame  effedt 
in  India,  as  that  of  our  monks  has  done  in 
Europe  : notwithftanding  the  inhabitants  of  one 
country  had  never  communicated  their  dodlrines 
to  thofe  of  the  other. 

Such  are  the  defendants  of  the  ancient  Brach- 
mans,  whom  antiquity  never  fpeaks  of  but  with 
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admiration;  becaufe  the  affectation  of  aufterity  B K 
and  myftery,  and  the  privilege  of  declaring  the  e — » 
will  of  Heaven,  have  impofed  upon  the  vulgar  in 
all  ages.  The  Greeks  afcribe  to  them  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  certain 
notions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  future  rewards  and  punifhments. 

To  this  fpecies  of  knowlege,  which  is  the  more 
flattering  to  the  curioflty  of  man  in  proportion  as 
it  tranfcends  his  weak  capacity,  the  Brachmans 
added  an  infinite  number  of  religious  obfervances, 
which  were  adopted  by  Pythagoras  in  his  fchool  ; 
fuch  as,  falling,  prayer,  filence,  and  contempla- 
tion ; virtues  of  the  imagination,  which  have  a 
more  powerful  effect  upon  the  vulgar,  than  thofe 
of  a ufeful  and  benevolent  tendency.  The  Brach- 
mans were  looked  upon  as  the  friends  of  the 
gods,  becaufe  they  affected  to  pay  them  fo  much 
attention  ; and  as  the  protectors  of  mankind,  be- 
caufe they  paid  them  none.  No  bounds  were 
therefore  fet  to  the  refpedt  and  gratitude  that  were 
fhew’n  them  ; princes  themfclves  did  not  fcruple 
to  confult  thefe  reclufes  upon  any  critical  con- 
juncture, from  a fuppofition,  no  doubt,  that 
they  were  infpired  ; fince  it  was  impoffible 
to  imagine  that  they  had  the  advantages  of 
experience.  We  can  fcarcely,  however,  deny, 
that  there  might  be  among  them  fome  men  of  real 
virtue,  whofe  minds  relifhed  the  pure  and  ingenu- 
ous delights  of  ftudy  and  lcience  ; and  who,  by 
nobly  raifing  their  thoughts  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  firll  Being,  muft  have  had  more  powerful 
incitements  to  render  themfclves  worthy  ct  his 
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care,  and  none  to  juftify  them  in  deceiving,  and 
tyrannizing  over  their  fellow-creatures. 

The  clafs  of  military  men  is  diffufed  over  the 
whole  country  under  different  denominations. 
In  the  Malabar  they  are  called  Naïrs;  and  here 
they  are  a well-made  and  brave  fet  of  men  ; but 
proud,  effeminate  and  fuperftitious.  Some  of 
the  rnoft  fortunate  of  them,  have  contrived  to 
provide  means  of  fubfiftence  for  themfelves  upon 
this  coaft  as  in  other  parts;  while  others  poffefs 
fome  little  ffiare  of  property.  The  greateft 
number  of  them  are  acffive  officers  or  foldiers 
in  the  camps.  It  is  generally  know’n  that  they 
have  an  inclination  to  plunder  and  extortions  ; 
which  they  ufually  difplay  upon  the  public  roads. 
Every  prudent  traveller  therefore  takes  the  pre- 
caution to  get  himfelf  attended  by  fome  of  them; 
and  thofe  who  are  paid  for  this  fervice,  will  rather 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  maffacred,  than  furvive 
the  ftranger  who  has  put  himfelf  under  their  pro- 
tection, Were  they  to  betray  this  truft,  their 
neareft  relations  would  put  them  to  death.  Thefe 
manners  are  peculiar  to  the  Malabar  country  ; 
for  the  other  foldiers  of  Indoftan  have  not  fuch 
vicious  propenfities. 

Independent  of  the  clafs  of  warriors,  there  are 
people,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  the  Canarins  and 
Marattas,  who  generally  follow  the  military  pro- 
feffion,  either  becaufe  they  are  the  defcendants 
of  fome  tribes  devoted  originally  to  arms,  or 
becaufe  times  and  circumftances  have  introduced 
a change  in  their  primitive  inftitutions. 
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The  third  clafs  confifts  entirely  of  hufbandmen,  B °I°  K 
and  there  are  few  countries  where  this  fet  of  men 
have  a better  title  to  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
fubjeits;  they  are  laborious  and  induftrious,  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  art  of  diftributing  their 
rivulets,  and  of  making  the  burning  foil  they  in- 
habit as  fertile  as  poflible.  They  are  in  India 
what  they  would  be  every  where  elfe,  if  not  cor- 
rupted or  opprefied  by  government,  the  mod: 
honed  and  virtuous  of  men.  This  clafs,  which  was 
formerly  much  refpected,  was  free  from  tyranny 
and  the  ravages  of  war  ; never  were  the  hufband- 
men  obliged  to  bear  arms  ; their  lands  and  their^ 
labours  were  holden  equally  facred  ; they  ploughed 
their  fields  within  view  of  contending  armies,  who 
fuffered  them  to  purfue  their  peaceful  toil  without 
moleftation  ; their  corn  was  never  fet  on  fire,  nor 
their  trees  cut  down  ; religion  too,  that  all-power- 
ful principle,  lent  her  afliftance  to  reafon,  which, 
though  it  inculcates  indeed  the  propriety  of  pro- 
tecting ufeful  occupations,  has  not  of  itlelf  fuffi- 
cient  influence  to  enforce  the  execution  of  it’s 
own  laws. 

The  tribe  of  mechanics  is  branched  out  into 
as  many  fubdivifions  as  there  are  trades;  no  one 
is  allowed  to  relinquifh  the  employment  of  his  pa- 
rents ; for  this  realon  induftry  and  vaffalage  have 
ever  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  carried  the  arts  to 
as  high  a degree  of  perfection  as  they  can  poffibly 
attain  without  the  alfidance  of  tafte  and  imagina- 
tion, which  feldom  unfold  themfelves  but  under 
the  kind  influences  of  emulation  and  liberty. 
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To  this  tribe  of  mechanics,  which  is  infinitely 
extenfive,  two  kinds  of  employment  belong,  re- 
markable for  the  Angularity  of  fome  of  their  cuf- 
toms.  One  of  them  is  that  of  the  only  workmen 
who  are  allowed  to  dig  wells  and  ponds.  Thefe 
are  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  laborious  men  of  the 
country.  Their  wives  fhare  their  labours  with 
them  j they  even  eat  with  them  ; a privilege 
which,  throughout  all  Indoftan,  thefe  women  en- 
joy only  in  common  with  the  wives  of  the  car- 
riers. 

This  laft  fet  of  men,  to  whom  all  the  bufinefs 
of  carriage  belongs,  have  no  fixed  refidence  ; but 
travel  over  the  whole  peninfula.  Their  families 
and  their  merchandife  are  carried  upon  the  backs 
of  oxen  ; which,  whether  from  ufurpation  or  ori- 
ginal right,  they  feed  upon  all  the  roads,  without 
paying.  One  of  the  mod  important  employ- 
ments of  thofe  men  is  to  provide, fubfiftence  for 
the  armies.  They  are  fuffered  to  pafs  freely 
through  one  camp,  in  order  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  another.  Their  perfons,  their  beafts  of  bur- 
den, and  even  the  provifions  that  belong  to 
them,  are  all  facred.  If  it  were  proved  that  the 
provifions  they  carry  were  the  property  of  the 
enemy,  they  would  be  feized  upon  ; but  the  reft 
of  the  convoy  would  continue  it’s  march  un- 
molefted. 

Beside  thefe  tribes,  there  is  a fifth,  which  is* 
the  refufe  of  all  the  reft  j the  members  of  it  are 
employed  in  the  meaneft  offices  of  fociety  ; they 
bury  the  dead,  carry  away  dirt,  and  live  upon  the 
fleffi  of  animals  that  die  natural  deaths.  They 
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are  prohibited  from  entering  into  the  temples 
and  public  markets  : neither  are  they  allowed  the 
ufe  of  the  wells  that  are  common  to  all  the  inha- 
bitants. Their  dwellings  are  at  the  extremity  of 
the  towns,  or  conflit  of  folitary  cottages  in  the 
country;  and  they  are  even  forbidden  to  appear 
in  the  ftreets  where  the  Bramins  refide.  As  all 
other  Indians,  they  may  employ  themfelvesin  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  but  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  other  tribes  ; for  they  had  never  any  lands  of 
their  own,  not  even  upon  leafe.  Such  is  the  de- 
gree of  horror  they  excite,  that  if  by  chance  they 
were  to  touch  any  one  not  belonging  to  their 
tribe,  they  would  be  deprived  with  impunity  of  a 
life  reckoned  too  abjedt  to  deferve  the  prote&ion 
of  the  laws. 

The  fate  of  thefe  unhappy  wretches,  who  are 
know’n  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  by  the  name 
of  Parias,  is  the  fame  even  in  thofe  countries 
where  a foreign  dominion  has  contributed  to  pro- 
duce fome  little  change  in  the  ideas  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  degradation  is  ftill  more  complete  on 
the  Malabar  coaft,  which  has  not  been  fubdued 
by  the  Mogul,  and  where  they  are  called  Pou- 
liats. 

Most  of  them  are  employed  in  the  culture  of 
rice.  Near  the  fields  where  they  carry  on  this 
work  there  is  a kind  of  hut,  into  which  they  re- 
tire, when  they  hear  a cry  which  always  comes 
from  a diftance,  to  give  them  notice  of  fome  order 
from  the  perfon  on  whom  they  depend  ; to  which 
they  anfwer  without  coming  out  of  their  retreat. 
They  take  the  fame  precautions,  whenever  they 
Vol.  I.  G are 
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K are  warned  by  a confufed  kind  of  noife  of  the  ap- 
proach  of  any  man  whatever.  If  they  have  not 
time  to  hide  themfelves,  they  fall  proftrate  upon 
the  ground,  with  their  face  downwards,  with  all 
the  marks  of  humiliation  which  the  fenfe  of  their 
difgrace  can  fuggeft.  Whenever  the  harvefts  do 
not  anfwer  to  the  avidity  of  an  opprefiive  matter, 
he  fometimes  cruelly  fets  fire  to  the  huts  of  thefe 
unhappy  labourers  j and  if  they  attempt  to  efcape 
the  flames,  which  feldom  happens,  he  fires  upon 
them  without  mercy. 

The  condition  of  thefe  wretched  people  is  hor- 
rible in  every  refpedt,  even  in  the  manner  in 

. which  they  are  forced  to  provide  for  their  moft 
urgent  wants.  In  the  dufk  of  the  evening  they 
come  out  from  their  retreats  in  bands  more  or 
lefs  numerous  j they  diredt  their  fteps  towards  the 
market,  at  a certain  diftance  from  which  they 
begin  to  bellow.  The  merchants  approach,  and 
the  Pouliats  afk  for  what  they  want.  They  are 
fupplied,  and  the  provifions  are  laid  for  them  upon 
the  very  fpot,  where  the  money  deftined  for  the 
payment  of  them  has  been  previoufly  depofited. 
When  the  purchaiers  can  be  aflured  that  they  lhall 
not  be  feen  by  any  one,  they  come  out  from  be- 
hind the  hedge  where  they  had  concealed  them- 
felves, and  carry  away,  with  precipitation,  what 
they  have  acquired  in  fo  Angular  a manner. 

These  Pouliats,  however,  the  eternal  objedl 
of  contempt  among  the  other  tribes,  have  ex- 
pelled, as  it  is  faid,  from  among  themfelves  the 
Pouliches  ftill  more  degraded.  Thefe  laft  are 
forbidden  the  ufe  of  fire,  they  are  not  permitted 
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to  build  huts,  but  are  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  B °1°  K 
living  in  a kind  of  ned,  which  they  make  for  w — 
themfelves  in  the  foreds,  and  upon  the  trees. 

When  preiTed  with  hunger,  they  howl  like  wild 
beads  to  excite  the  companion  of  the  padengers. 

The  mod  charitable  among  the  Indians  then  de- 
pofit  lome  rice  or  other  food  at  the  foot  of  a tree,^ 
and  retire  with  all  poffible  hade,  to  give  the  fa- 
miflied  wretch  an  opportunity  of  taking  it  without 
meeting  with  his  benefaftor,  who  would  think 
himfelf  polluted  by  coming  near  him. 

This  extreme  difgrace  into  whiûh  a confide- 
rable  part  of  a numerous  nation  is  plunged,  has 
always  appeared  an  inexplicable  circumdance. 

Men  of  the  utmod  fagacity  have  never  been  able 
to  conceive,  how  a people  humane  and  fenfible 
could  have  brought  themfelves  to  reduce  their 
own  brethren  to  fo  abject  a date.  To  folve  this 
difficulty  let  us  be  permitted  to  hazard  a conjec- 
ture. In  our  half  barbarous  governments,  dread- 
ful torments,  or  an  ignominious  death,  are  allot- 
ted to  thofe  criminals  who  have  didurbed,  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree,  the  peace  of  fociety.  May 
we  not  therefore  reafonably  fuppofe  that  in  the 
foft  climate  of  India,  a more  moderate  fydem  of 
legiflation  may  have  been  fatisfied  with  excluding 
from  their  tribes  all  kinds  of  malefactors.  This 
puniffiment-muft  appear  to  them  fufficient  to  put 
a dop  to  the  commiffion  of  fuch  crimes  ; and  it 
was  certainly  the  bed  adapted  to  a country  where 
the  effufion  of  blood  was  always  forbidden,  by 
religious  as  well  as  moral  principles.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  a very  proper  circumdance, 
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book  if  the  children  had  not  inherited  the  infamy  of 

i their  parents  j but  there  were  unfurmountable 

prejudices  which  militated  againft  this  reinftate- 
ment.  There  never  was  an  inftance  of  a family 
being  received  again  into  a tribe,  after  it  had  once 
been  expelled  from  it. 

The  Europeans,  by  living  with  thefe  unhappy 
people  upon  terms  of  common  humanity,  have 
at  length  made  themfelves  almoft  equally  the 
objedts  of  deteftation  among  the  Indians.  This 
deteftation  prevails  even  to  this  day  in  the  inland 
parts  of  the  country,  where  the  want  of  inter- 
courfe  keeps  alive  thofe  rooted  prejudices,  which 
wear  off  gradually  near  the  fea-coafts,  where  the 
interefts  and  mutual  wants  of  commerce  unite 
men  with  each  other,  and  neceffarily  introduce 
jufter  notions  of  human  nature. 

All  thefe  claffes  are  for  ever  feparated  from 
each  other  by  unfurmountable  barriers  ; they  are 
not  allowed  to  intermarry,  live,  or  eat  together. 
Whoever  tranfgrefies  this  rule,  is  banilhed  as  a 
difgrace  to  his  tribe. 

One  might  expedt  that  thefe  feparati.ons  fhould 
, not  exift  in  the  temples.  There  we  ought  at 

lead;  to  recoiled!,  that  diftindtions  of  birth  are 
merely  a matter  of  focial  convention,  and  that  all 
men  without  exception  are  brethren,  and  children 
of  the  fame  God  : but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  here.  Some  of  the  tribes,  indeed,  draw  near 
to  the  foot  of  the  altars,  and  are  confounded  with 
each  other  -,  but  the  lowed:  of  them  feel  the  humi- 
liating ftate  of  their  condition,  even  in  the  Pa- 
godas. 
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The  religious  fyftem  which  has  given  a fane-  B °I°  K 

tion  no  the  fubordination  of  rank  among  the  In-  1 * — J 

dians,  has  not  had  fufficient  influence  to  prevent 
them  entirely  from  afpiring  to  thofe  marks  of 
diftindlion  which  are  appropriated  to  the  fuperior 
clafles.  Ambition,  fo  natural  to  mankind,  has 
fometimes  exerted  itfelf,  and  Angular  expedients 
have  been  tried  by  men  of  reftlefs  fpirit,  to  fhare 
with  the  Bramins  the  veneration  of  the  multitude; 
this  has  given  rife  to  a race  of  monks  know’n  in 
India  by  the  name  of  Jogueys, 

Men  of  all  the  refpedlable  tribes  or  caftes  are 
permitted  to  follow  this  clafs  of  life;  nothing 
more  is  required  of  them  than  to  emulate  the 
Bramins  in  abftrafled  contemplation  and  indo- 
lence; but  at  the  fame  time  they  are  obliged  to 
furpafs  them  in  aufteritics.  Accordingly,  the  fe- 
verities  which  our  ir.oft  enthufiaftic  monks  im- 
pofe  upon  themfelves,  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  horrible  torments  to  which  an  Indian  monk 
devotes  himfelf.  The  Jogueys,  bent  under  the 
weight  of  their  chains,  ftretched  upon  a dunghill, 
and  extenuated  by  mortifications,  watching,  and 
falling,  exhibit  a fpe&acle  interefting  to  the  mul- 
titude. 

Most  of  them  go  about  the  country,  where 
they  receive  the  homage  of  the  people,  and  even 
of  the  great,  who  either  from  motives  of  prin- 
ciple or  policy,  often  defeend  from  their  ele- 
phants, to  proftrate  themfelves  at  the  feet  of  thefe 
difgufting  mortals.  Fruits,  flowers,  and  per- 
fumes are  offered  to  them  on  all  Ades.  They 
demand  with  haughtinefs  what  they  want,  and 
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receive  what  is  preferred  to  them  as  a tribute; 
nor  does  this  arrogance  ever  lefien  the  veneration 
that  is  paid  to  them.  The  objeft  of  their  ambi- 
tion is  to  collect  materials  for-planting  trees,  for 
digging  ponds,  and  for  repairing  or  building  pa- 
godas. 

Those  among  them  who  prefer  living  in  the 
woods,  are  vifited  in  their  folitude  by  numbers  of 
women  whofe  rank  is  not  fufficient  to  oblige 
them  to  lead  a reclufe  life,  and  efpecially  thofe 
who  have  no  children.  They  often  find  in  their 
pilgrimage  an  end  to  their  fterility,  which  is  more 
ignominious  in  India  than  any  where  elfe. 

The  men  of  this  order,  whofe  miracles  have 
been  molt  extolled  by  report,  are  draw’n  towards 
the  cities,  where  they  fix  their  refidence  ; but 
ftill  they  live  under  tents,  or  in  the  open  air. 
There  it  is  that  they  receive  marks  of  refpedt  from 
all  quarters,  and  that  they  give  their  advice,  which 
is  eagerly  fought  after.  Theyfcarce  ever  conde- 
fcend  to  vifit  even  the  palaces  where  their  prefence 
would  be  efteemed  the  higheft  honour.  If  they 
fometimes  yield  to  the  intreaties  of  fome  woman 
of  very  confiderable  rank,  their  fandals  which 
they  leave  at  the  door,  give  notice  to  the  huf- 
band  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter. 

The  marvelous  of  the  Indian  mythology  is 
lefs  agreeable,  and  lefs  alluring  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  They  have  a fcape-horfe,  analogous  to 
the  1 cape -goat  of  the  Jews.  They  admit,  as  we 
do,  good  and  bad  angels.  The  Lord,  faith  the 
Shaffer,  formed  the  refolution  of  creating  beings, 
who  might  partake  of  his  glory.  He  fpoke,  and 
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angels  rofe  into  exigence  ; they  fang  in  concert 
the  praifes  of  their  Creator,  and  harmony  reigned 
in  the  celeftial  regions,  when  two  of  thefe  fpirits 
having  revolted,-  drew  a legion  after  them.  The 
Supreme  Being  drove  them  into  a place  of  tor- 
ment, from  whence  they  were  releafed  at  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  faithful  angels,  upon  conditions, 
which  at  once  infpired  them  with  joy  and  terror. 
The  rebels  were  fentenced,  under  different  forms, 
to  undergo,  in  the  loweft  of  the  fifteen  planets, 
punifhments  proportionate  to  the  enormity  of 
their  firft  offence:  accordingly,  each  angel  under- 
went eighty-feven  tranfmigrations  upon  earth, 
before  he  animated  the  body  of  a cow,  which 
holds  the  higheft  rank  among  the  animal  tribes. 
Thefe  different  tranfmigrations  are  fo  many  ftages 
of  expiation,  preparatory  to  a (late  of  probation, 
which  commences  as  foon  as  the  angel  tranfmi- 
grates  from  the  body  of  the  cow  into  that  of  a 
human  being  : in  this  fituation  the  Creator  en- 
larges his  intellectual  faculties,  and  conftitutes 
him  a free  agent;  and  his- good  or  bad  conduct 
haftens  or  retards  the  time  of  his  pardon.  The 
good  are,  at  their  death,  re-united  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  wicked  begin  anew  the  æra 
of  their  expiation. 

From  this  tradition  it  appears,  that  the  me- 
tempfychofis  is  an  actual  punifhment,  and  that 
the  fouls  which  animate  the  generality  of  the 
brute  creation,  are  nothing  more  than  wicked 
fpirits.  This  explanation  is  certainly  not  univer- 
fally  adopted  in  India.  It  was  probably  invented 
by  fome  devotee  of  a melancholy  and  rigid  caff, 
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for  the  doctrine  of  the  tranfmigration  of  fouls 
feems  originally  to  have  been  founded  rather  on 
hope  than  fear. 

In  fadl,  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  that  it'was  only 
adopted  at  firft  as  an  idea  that  flattered  and  foothed 
mankind,  and  wouid  eafily  be  embraced  in  a 
country  where  men,  living  under  the  influence 
of  a delicious  climate  and  a mild  government, 
began  to  be  fenflble  of  the  fhortnefs  of  life.  A 
fyftem,  therefore,  which  extended  it  beyond  it’s 
jiatuial  limits  could  not  fail  to  be  well  received. 
It  is  a confolation  to  an  old  man,  who  fees  him- 
felf  deferted  by  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  to  ima- 
gine that  his  enjoyments  will  ftill  remain,  and 
that  his  diflblution  only  opens  a paflage,  to  ano- 
ther fcene  of  exigence.  At  the  fame  time,  it  is 
equally  a matter  of  confolation  to  the  friends  who 
attend  him  in  his  lad  moments,  to  think,  that  in 
leaving  the  world  he  does  not  relinquifh  the  hopes 
of  riling  once  more  into  life.  Hence  was  the  rife 
and  piogrefs  oi  the  dodtrine  of  tranfmigration. 
Realon,  diflatisfied  with  this  illufion,  may  urge  in 
vain,  that  without  lecolledhon  there  can  be  no  con- 
tinuance oi  identity  of  being;  and  that  if  a man 
does  not  remember  that  he  has  exifled,  he  is  in  the 

fame  fituation  as  if  he  had  never  exifled  before: 

Sentiment  adopted  what  reafon  difallowed. 

The  fhafler,  no  doubt,  has  given  a greater  air 
of  ieverity  to  the  dodtrine  of  the  metempfycho- 
us,  with  a view  of  making  it  more  inflrumental 
in  fupporting  the  fyftem  of  morality  neceflary 
to  be  eftablifhed.  Accordingly'  upon  this  idea  of 
tranfmigration  confidered  in  the  light  of  a punifh- 

ment. 
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ment,  the  fhafter  explains  the  duties  which  the 
angels  were  required  to  perform.  The  principal 
ones  were  charity,  abftinence  from  animal  food, 
and  a fcrupulous  adherence  to  the  profelfion  of 
their  anceftors.  This  laft-mentioned  prejudice, 
in  which  all  thefe  people  agree,  notwithftanding 
they  differ  in  their  opinions  concerning  it’s  origin, 
is  without  example,  unlefs  it  be  among  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  whofe  inftitutions  and  thofe  of 
the  Indians  have  certainly  lome  hiftorical  relation 
to  each  other,  which  is  now  unknow’n  to  us.  But 
though  the  Egyptian  laws  eftablifhed  a diftinCtion 
of  ranks,  none  were  held  in  contempt]  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  laws  of  Brama,  by  the  intro- 
duction, perhaps,  of  fome  abufes,  feem  to  have 
condemned  one  part  of  the  nation  to  pain  and 
infamy. 

It  is  evident  from  the  civil  code,  that  the  In- 
dians were  almoft  as  civilized  when  Brama  infti- 
tuted  his  laws,  as  they  are  at  prefent.  Whenever 
a community  begins  to  afTume  a certain  form,  it 
naturally  divides  into  feveral  clafles,  according 
to  the  variety  and  extent  of  thofe  arts  that  are 
nece-fiary  to  fupply  it’s  demands. 

It  was  doubtlefs  the  intention  of  Brama,  in 
confirming  thefe  different  profeffions  by  lanctions 
in  religion,  and  in  confining  the  exercife  of  them 
perpetually  to  the  fame  families,  to  give  them  a 
lafting  eftablifhment  on  political  principles]  but 
he  did  not  forefee  that  by  thefe  means  he  fhould 
obftruCt  the  progrefs  of  difcoveries,  which  in 
future  might  give  rife  to  new  occupations.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  may  judge  from  the  fcrupulous 
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attention  paid  by  the  Indians  at  this  day  to  the 
laws  of  Brama,  we  may  affirm  that  induftry  has 
made  no  advances  among  this  people  fince  the 
time  of  this  legiflator;  and  that  they  were  almoft 
as  civilized  as  they  are  at  prefent,  when  they  firft 
received  his  laws.  This  remark  is  fufficient  to  give 
us  an  idea  of  the  antiquity  of  thefe  people,  who 
have  made  no  improvements  in  knowlege  fince 
an  æra  which  feems  to  be  the  moft  ancient  in 
hiftory. 

Different  kinds  of  food  were  prefcribed  by 
Brama  for  thefe  refpedlive  tribes.  The  military, 
and  fome  other  caftes,  are  allowed  to  eat  venifon 
and  mutton  ; fome  hufbandmen  and  mechanics 
are  indulged  in  the  life  of  fifh ; while  others  live 
only  on  milk  and  vegetables.  The  Bramins  eat 
nothing  that  has  had  life.  In  general  thefe  people 
are  extremely  fober;  but  their  abftinence  is  more 
or  lefs  rigid,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  labour 
their  profeffions  require.  They  are  married  in 
their  infancy. 

The  extravagant  cuftom  of  burying  the  living 
with  the  dead,  has  prevailed  in  the  old  as  well  as 
in  the  new  hemilphere;  among  barbarous  and 
civilized  nations,  in  the  moft  defert  as  in  the  moft 
populous  regions.  Countries  which  never  had 
any  communication  with  each  other,  have  equally 
exhibited  this  cruel  fpedtacle.  Pride,  exceffive 
felf-love,  and  other  paffions  or  vices,  may  have 
led  men  into  the  fame  error  in  different  climates. 

It  may  however  be  prefumed,  that  a pradtice 
fo  evidently  contrary  to  reafon,  has  been  chiefly 
derived  from  the  dodtrine  of  the  refurredlion  of 
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the  body,  and  of  a future  life.  The  hope  of  be-  B 0J°  K 

ing  ferved  in  the  other  world  by  the  fame  perfons  ' y——» 

who  have  obeyed  us  in  this,  has  been  the  caufe 
of  the  Have  being  Sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  his 
matter,  and  the  wife  on  the  corpfe  of  her  huf- 
band.  Accordingly,  all  the  records  of  this  kind 
bear  witnefs,  that  thefe  facrifices  are  moft  fre- 
quently made  upon  the  afhes  of  Princes. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  Indians  ought 
never  to  have  been  led  aftray  by  the  idea  of  fuch 
an  extravagant  cuftom.  Their  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  the  metempfychofis  is  well  know’n.  They 
have  always  believed,  and  probably  they  will  ever 
adhere  to  the  fame  perfuafion,  that  the  foul,  at 
the  diflolution  of  the  body,  goes  to  animate  an- 
other, and  that  thefe  fucceffive  and  continual 
transmigrations  will  never  ceafe.  How  is  it  pof- 
fible,  that  with  fuch  a fyftem,  it  can  have  been 
fuppofed  that  the  afhes  of  a wife  would  be  mixed 
with  thofe  of  a hufband,  from  whom  fhe  was  to  be 
feparated  eternally?  This  is  one  of  thofe  number- 
lefs  inconfiftencies  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
degrade  the  human  mind. 

It  has  been  a matter  of  doubt  upon  what  prin- 
ciple this  inftitution  has  been  founded,  till  our 
opinions  were  determined,  upon  this  point  by  the 
publication  of  the  civil  code  of  Indoftan,  trans- 
lated from  the  Sanfcrit. 

The  widows  of  the  Indians,  whatever  propen- 
sity every  living  creature  may  have  to  it’s  own 
prefervation,  refolve  upon  the  Sacrifice  of  their 
lives  with  a degree  of  boldnefs.  If  they  fhould 
recede  from  it,  they  would  be  degraded,  covered 
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book  with  rags,  devoted  to  the  meaned  employments, 
— r—  i and  defpifed  by  the  lowed  of  the  (laves.  Thefe 
motives  may  poffibly  have  fome  fhare  in  drength- 
ening  their  refolution  : but  they  are  chiefly  urged 
on  to  this  defperate  adt  from  the  fear  of  leaving 
an  odious  memory  behind  them  ; and  of  confign- 
ing  to  infamy  their  children,  whom  they  love  with 
a degree  of  tendernefs,  which  our  more  obdurate 
hearts  have  never  experienced. 

These  horrid  fcenes  are  fortunately  becoming 
every  day  lefs  frequent.  The  Europeans  never 
permit  them  in  the  territories  over  which  their 
dominion  extends.  Some  Moorifh  Princes  have 
alfo  profcribed  them  in  their  provinces.  Thofe 
among  them  whom  the  third  of  gold  has  induced 
dill  to  differ  them,  have  fet  this  permiflion  at  fo 
high  a price,  that  it  can  feldom  be  purchafed. 
But  even  this  difficulty  fometimes  increafes  the 
eagernefs  to  obtain  it.  There  are  women  who 
have  been  know’n  to  devote  themfelves  for  a long 
time  to  the  mod  humiliating  and  harded  labour, 
in  order  to  colledl  the  fums  required  for  this  ex- 
travagant filicide. 

A Bramin’s  widow,  young,  beautiful,  and 
engaging,  was  defirous  of  exhibiting  this  tragic 
fcene  at  Surat;  but  her  folicitations  were  not 
complied  with.  The  lady,  full  of  indignation, 
took  a handful  of  burning  coals,  and,  feemingly 
regardlefs  of  the  pain,  faid  in  a firm  tone  to  the 
Nabob;  Conftder  not  alone  the  tendernefs  of  my  age 
and  of  my  fex  ; fee  with  what  inferfibility  1 hold  this 
fire  in  my  hands  ; and  know  that  with  equal  confiancy 
I Jh all  throw  myfelf  into  the  flames. 

Truth, 
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Truth,  falfehood,  lhame,  and  all  forts  of  B 0 0 K 
civil  or  religious  prejudices  are  therefore  capable 
of  exalting  the  mind  of  man  to  a contempt  of  life, 
the  greateft  of  all  bleflings  ; of  death,  the  great- 
ell  of  all  terrors  i and  of  pain,  the  grpateft  of  all 
evils.  Short-fighted  legillators,  why  have  ye  not 
difcovered  this  powerful  fpring  of  a61ion  ? Or, 
if  ye  have  know’n  it,  why  have  ye  not  availed  your- 
felves  of  it  to  attach  us  to  our  duties  ? What  good 
fathers,  what  obedient  children,  what  true  friends, 
what  faithful  citizens  would  ye  not  have  made 
of  US;  by  the  mere  diftribution  of  the  motives  of 
honour  and  fhame?  If  in  the  Malabar  country 
the  fear  of  contempt  urges  a young  woman  to 
throw  herfelf  into  the  flames  j in  what  part  of  the 
world  would  not  the  fame  principle  induce  a 
mother  to  fuckle  her  own  child,  or  a wife  to  be 
true  to  her  hufband. 

This  kind  of  courage,  which  is  founded  on  pre- 
judice rather  than  on  character,  is  the  only  one 
the  Indians  pofiefs.  In  other  refpedts  they  are  of 
a weak,  mild,  and  humane  difpofition,  and  almoll 
ftrangers  to  lèverai  of  the  paillons  that  prevail 
among  us.  What  motive  of  ambition  indeed 
could  there  be  among  men  deflined  to  continue 
always  in  the  fame  Hate  ? The  confiant  and  re- 
peated exercife  of  the  religious  ceremonies  is  the 
only  pleafure  moll  of  them  enjoy.  They  love 
peaceable  labour  and  an  indolent  life,  and  often 
quote  this  paflage  of  one  of  their  favourite  authors: 
icTis  better  to  fit  Jlill  than  to  walk  -,  better  to  Jleep 
than  to  awake  -,  but  death  is  better  than  all. 

Their  conflitution,  and  the  excefllve  heat  of 
their  climate,  does  not,  as  it  has  often  been  faid, 
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K reftrain  the  impetuofity  of  their  fenfual  appetites, 
or  weaken  their  propenfity  to  amorous  pleafures. 
The  multitude  of  courtefans  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  and  the  attention  of  the  parents 
to  marry  their  children  before  the  fexes  can  have 
any  intercourfe  with  each  other,  are  proofs  of  the 
violence  of  their  pallions.  They  are  alfo  addidt- 
ed  to  avarice,  the  vice  of  weak  bodies,  and  nar- 
row minds. 

Their  arts  are  of  little  confequence.  If  we 
except  their  cottons,  there  is  nothing  that  comes 
from  India  that  has  either  tafte  or  elegance.  The 
fciences  are  Hill  more  negledted  ; and  the  know- 
lege  of  the  moft  learned  Bramins  does  not  go 
beyond  the  calculation  of  an  eclipfe.  Before  the 
Tartars  had  penetrated  into  this  country,  there 
was  not  a Angle  bridge  throw’n  over  the  rivers  to 
make  them  paffable.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wretched  than  the  houfes  of  prayer  they  have 
lately  built.  The  antient  pagodas,  it  is  true, 
aftonifli  us  by  their  folidity  and  extent;  but  their 
ftrudture  and  ornaments  are  of  the  word  kind. 
Reprefentations  of  animals  and  miracles,  coarfely 
carved  in  brick,  cover  the  outfide  as  well  as  the 
infide  of  the  walls.  In  the  midft  of  the  temple, 
upon  an  altar  richly  ornamented,  Hands  a divinity 
of  a colofifal  fize,  which  is  blackened  bv  the  fmoke 
of  the  lights  that  are  conftantly  burning  round  it, 
and  the  front  of  which  is  always  turned  towards 
the  principal  gate,  in  order  that  thofe  among  it’s 
worlhippers,  to  whom  the  entrance  of  the  fanc- 
tuary  is  forbidden,  may  have  a view  of  the  object 
of  their  adoration.  When  the  people  repair  to 
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their  exercifes  of  devotion,  they  are  ufhered  in  by 
the  found  of  mufic,  and  they  carry  fans  for  the 
purpofe  of  keeping  off  infedts.  The  mode  of 
doing  homage  to  the  idol,  is  by  fongs,  dances, 
and  offerings.  If  the  reputation  of  the  divinity 
be  fpread  far  abroad,  thoufands  of  pilgrims,  in 
large  caravans,  are  feen  flocking  in  from  the  molt 
diftant  places,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  their  journey, 
are  treated  with  the  moft  generous  hufpitality. 
Thefe  pious  fanatics  are  never  flopped  in  thefe 
laborious  expeditions  by  the  neceffity  of  paying 
to  the  Mogul  government  a tribute  proportioned 
to  their  quality. 

The  military  clafs  have  chofen  to  fix  their  refi- 
dence  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  the  penin- 
fula  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  inferior  tribes. 
Hence  it  has  happened,  that  all  the  powers  who 
have  attacked  India  on  the  fide  of  the  fea,  have 
met  with  fo  little  refiflance.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remind  thofe  philofophers,  who  main- 
tain that  man  is  an  animal  deflined  cofubfift  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  that  the  military  people 
who  indulge  in  animal  food,  are  more  robufl, 
courageous  and  animated,  and  live  longer  than 
thofe  of  the  other  daffies  who  feed  upon  vege- 
tables. It  mufl  however  be  acknowleged,  that 
the  difference  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  north 
and  fouth,  is  of  too  uniform  a caft  to  be  attributed 
entirely  to  the  particular  kind  of  nourifhment 
they  ufe.  On  one  hand,  the  cold,  the  elaflicity  of 
the  air,  lefs  fertility,  and  more  labour  and  exer- 
cife,  with  a more  varied  kind  of  life  ; all  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  increafe  the  appetite  and  the  ftrength, 
excite  a fpirit  of  refolution  and  activity,  and  give 
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a firmer  tone  and  a longer  power  of  duration  to 
the  organs  : on  the  other,  the  heats  of  the  fouth, 
together  with  great  quantities  of  fruit,  the  facility 
of  fubfifting  without  an  adive  life,  a confiant 
perforation,  a more  free  and  lavifii  ufe  of  the 
means  conducive  to  population,  more  indulgence 
in  effeminate  pleafures,  and  a fedantry  and  uni- 
form courfe  of  exiftence  ; thefe  feveral  circum- 
ffanccs,  while  they  increafe  the  number  of  births, 
occafion  a fpeedier  diffolution.  Upon  the  whole 
it  ihould  feem,  that  though  man  was  not  by  nature 
formed  to  confume  the  flefh  of  animals,  he  is 
endued  with  a power  of  accommodating  himfelf 
to  the  various  modes  of  life  that  prevail  in  every 
different  climate  ; he  therefore  feeds  upon  the 
fpoils  of  the  chace,  upon  the  produce  of  the 
waters,  or  upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ; and  be.- 
comes  either  a fhepherd  or  a hufbandman,  accord- 
ing to  the  fertility  or  barrennefs  of  the  foil  he  in- 
habits. 


The  religion  of  Brama,  though  fimple  in  it’s 
origin,  is  divided  into  eighty-three  feds,  which 
agree  in  fome  fundamental  points,  and  have  no 
difputes  about  the  reft:  they  live  in  amity  with 
men  of  all  profefiions,  becaufe  their  own  does  not 
oblige  them  to  make  profelytes*  The  Indians 
feldom  admit  ftrangers  to  their  worfiiip,  and  al- 
ways with  extreme  reludance.  This  was  in  fome 
meafure  the  fpirit  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  as 
appears  from  the  example  of  the  Egyptians,  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans:  and  though 
it  has  occafioned  lefs  ravages  than  the  zeal  of 
making  converts,  yet  ftill  it  prevents  the  inter- 
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Êourfe  of  fociety,  and  raifes  an  additional  barrier 
between  one  people  and  another. 

When  we  confider  how  bounteoufly  nature  has 
provided  for  the  happinefs  of  thefe  fertile  coun- 
tries, where  every  want  is  eafily  fupplied  ; and 
where  the  compafîionate  call  and  moral  fyftem  of 
the  natives  render  them  equally  averfe  from  per- 
fection and  the  fpirit  of  conqueft,  we  cannot 
help  lamenting  that  a barbarous  inequality  Ihould 
have  diftinguifhed  one  part  of  the  nation  by  power 
and  privileges,  while  wretchednefs  and  infamy 
are  allotted  to  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants;.  What 
can  be  the  caufe  of  this  ftrange  abufe  of  reafon  ? 
It  mult  doubtlefs  be  traced  to  that  principle 
which  has  been  the  confiant  lource  of  all  the  cala- 
mities that  have  befallen  the  inhabitants  of  this 
globe. 

We  need  only  fuppofe  that  a powerful  people, 
with  few  lights  to  direct  them,  adopt  an  original 
error,  which  ignorance  brings  into  credit:  this 
error  foon  becomes  general,  and  is  made  the  bafis 
of  an  entire  fyftem  of  politics  and  morality;  and 
men  foon  begin  to  find  that  their  moft  innocent 
propenfities  are  in  oppofition  with  their  duties. 
In  order  to  conform  to  this  new  plan  of  morality, 
perpetual  violence  muft  be  offered  to  the  plan  of 
nature.  This  continual  ftruggle  will  introduce  a 
moft  amazing  contrariety  into  their  manners;  and 
the  nation  will  be  compofed  of  a fet  of  wretches, 
who  will  pafs  their  lives  in  mutually  tormenting 
each  other,  and  accufing  nature.  Such  is  the 
picture  of  all  the  people  upon  earth,  excepting. 
Vol.  I.  H perhaps, 
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perhaps,  a few  focieties  of  favages.  Abfurd  pre- 
judices have  perverted  human  reafon,  and  even 
flitted  that  inftinct  which  teaches  animals  to  refill 
opprefiion  and  tyranny.  Multitudes  of  the  human 
race  really  believe  themfelves  to  be  the  property 
of  a fmall  number  of  men  who  opprefs  them. 

Such  is  the  fatal  progrefs  of  that  original  error, 
which  impofture  has  either  produced  or  kept  up 
in  the  mind  of  man.  May  true  knowlege  revive 
thofe  rights  of  reafonable  beings,  which  to  be  re- 
covered, need  only  to  be  felt!  Sages  of  the  earth, 
philofophers  of  every  nation,  it  is  your’s  alone  to 
make  laws,  by  pointing  out  thefe  rights  to  your 
fellow-citizens.  Take  the  glorious  refolution  to 
inftrudt  your  fellow-creatures,  and  be  allured,  that 
if  truth  is  longer  in  diffuling  and  eftablifhing  it- 
felf  than  error  j.  yet  it’s  empire  is  more  folid  and 
lafting.  Error  palfeth  away  ; but  truth  remains. 
Mankind,  allured  by  the  expectation  of  ha'ppinefs, 
the  road  to  which  you  will  (hew  them,  will  liflen 
to  you  with  attention.  Excite  a fenfe  of  lhame  in 
the  breafts  of  thofe  numerous  hireling  flaves,  who 
are  always  ready,  at  the  command  of  their  matters, 
to  dettroy  their  fellow- citizens.  Roufe  all  the 
powers  of  human  nature  to  oppofe  this  fu’over- 
fion  of  focial  laws.  Teach  mankind  that  li- 
berty is  the  inttitution  of  God  ; authority  that  of 
man.  Expofe  thofe  my  fierions  arts  which  hold 
the  world  in  chains  and  darknefs  : let  the  people 
be  fenfible  how  far  their  credulity  has  been  im- 
pofed  upon;  let  them  re-alfume  with  one  accord 
the  ufe  of  their  faculties,  and  vindicate  the  ho- 
nour of  the  human  race. 
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Beside  the  natives,  the  Portuguefe  found  Mo- 
hammedans in  India,  fome  of  whom  came  from 
the  borders  of  Africa.  Mod  of  them  were  de- 
fcendents  of  the  Arabs,  who  had  either  fettled 
here  or  made  incurfions.  They  had  podefled 
themfelves  of  all  the  countries,  as  far  as  the  Indus, 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  mod  enterprizing  among 
them  had  afterwards  pa-fled  this  river,  and  pene- 
trated by  degrees  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  the 
F,aft.  On  this  immenfe  continent  they  became  the 
factors  of  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  were  treated 
with  didinguiflied  refpedt  by  all  the  fovereigns 
who  wiffied  to  keep  up  an  intercourfe  with  thefe 
countries.  Here  they  multiplied  exceedingly j 
Tor  as  their  religion  allowed  poligamy,  they  mar- 
ried in  every  place  where  they  made  any  fray. 

Their  fuccefs  was  (till  more  rapid  and  lading 
in  the  iflands  that  lie  fcattered  in  this  ocean.  The 
want  of  commerce  procured  them  the  bed  recep- 
tion both  from  princes  and  their  fubjetds.  They 
foon  rofe  to  the  highed  dignities  in  thefe  petty 
dates,  and  became  the  arbiters  of  government. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  fuperiority  of  their 
knowlege,  and  the  fupport  they  received  from 
their  country,  to  edablifh  an  univerfal  dominion. 
The  del  pots  and  their  vaflals,  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate themfelves  with  them,  abandoned  a religion 
to  which  they  had  no  great  attachment,  for  new 
opinions  which  were  to  procure  them  iome  ad- 
vantages. This  facrifice  was  the  lels  difficult  for 
them,  as  the  preachers  of  the  Koran  made  no 
fcruple  of  mixing  ancient  fuperdicions  among 

thofe  they  wiflied  to  edabliffi. 
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book  These  Mohammedan  Arabs,  v/ho  were  apoftles 
and  merchants  at  the  fame  time,  had  already  pro- 
pagated their  religion  by  purchafing  a great  num- 
ber of  fiaves,  to  Whom,  after  they  had  been  cir- 
cumcifed  and  inftrudted  in  their  dodtrine,  they 
gave  their  freedom;  but  as  a certain  pride  pre- 
vented them  from  mixing  their  blood  with  that  of 
thefe  freedmen,  the  latter  have  in  procefs  of  time 
become  a diftinct  people,  inhabiting  the  coaft  of 
the  Indian  peninfula  from  Goa  to  Madrafs.  They 
underftand  neither  the  Perfian,  the  Arabia'n,  nor 
the  Moorifh  language,  and  confine  themfelves  to 
that  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  Their 
religion  is  afpecies  of  Mohammedanifm  extremely 
corrupted  by  Indian  fuperftitions.  On  the  coaft 
of  Coromandel,  where  they  are  know’n  by  the 
name  of  Coolies,  they  are  brokers,  fecretaries, 
merchants  and  failors  ; and  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
where  they  are  called  Pooliahs,  they  exercife  the 
fame  profeflions,  though  with  lefs  credit;  for 
their  avaricious,  falfe,  and  fanguinary  charadters 
occafion  a general  miftruft. 

Indostan,  which  has  fince  been  almoft  entirely 
reduced  by  war  under  a foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguefe,  divided  between  the 
kings  of  Cambaya,  Delhi,  Bifnagar,  Narzingua 
and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoned  feveral  fo- 
vereigns,  more  or  lefs  powerful,  among  their  tri- 
butaries. The  laft  of  thefe  nhonarchs,  who  is 
better  know’n  by  the  name  of  Zamorin,  which 
anfwers  to  that  of  emperor,  than  by  the  name  of 
his  capital  city,  poflefied  the  mod  maritime  ftate3, 
and  his  empire  extended  over  all  the  Malabar. 

There 
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There  is  an  ancient  tradition,  that  whet)  the 
Arabs  began  to  eftablifh  themfelves  in  India  in 
the  eighth  century,  the  king  of  Malabar  was  fo 
highly  pleafed  with  their  religion,  that  he  not 
only  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  but  alfo 
refolved  to  end  his  dayâ  at  Mecca.  Calicut,  the 
place  where  he  embarked,  attracted  fo  much  the 
notice  and  refped  of  the  Moors,  that  they  infen* 
fibly  acquired  the  habit  of  carrying  their  {hips 
there.  This  port,  hqvyever  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  it  was,  became,  from  the  mere  effed  of 
this  fuperflition,  the  richeft  ftaple of thefe  countries. 
Precious  (tones,  pearls,  amber,  ivory,  china-ware, 
gold  and  filver,  filks  and  cottons,  indigo,  fugar, 
fpices,  valuable  woods^  perfumes,  beautiful  var- 
nifhes,  and  whatever  adds  to  the  luxuries  of  life, 
were  brought  there  from  all  parts  of  the  Eaft. 
Some  of  thefe  rich  commodities  came  by  feaj  but 
as  navigation  was  neither  fo  fafe,  nor  purfued  with 
fo  much  fpirit  as  it  hath  been  fince,  a great  pare 
of  them  was  conveyed  by  land  on  the  backs  of 
oxen  and  elephants. 

Gama,  informed  of  thefe  particulars  at  Me* 
linda,  where  he  touched,  took  an  able  pilot  from 
thence  to  condud  him  to  that  port  in  which  com- 
merce was  the  moll  flourifhing.  Here  he  fortu- 
nately met  with  a Moor  of  Tunis,  who  under- 
llood  the  Portuguefe  language,  and  who  having 
been  an  aftoniflied  witnefs  of  the  exploits  of  thefe 
people  on  the  coafl:  of  Barbary,  had  conceived  an 
attachment  for  them,  which  rofe  fuperior  to  his 
prejudices.  This  prediledion  engaged  the  Moor 
to  exert  himfelf  to  the  utmofl:  of  his  power  in  the 
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book  fervice  of  thefe  people,  who  placed  an  implicit 
confidence  in  him.  He  procured  Gama  an  au- 
dience of  the  Zamorin,  who  propofed  an  alliance, 
and  a treaty  of  commerce  with  the  king  his  matter. 
This  was  upon  the  pointy  of  being  concluded, 
when  the  Muflulmen  found  means  to  excite  fufpi- 
cions  againft  a rival  power,  whofe  courage,  acti- 
vity and  knowlege  they  dreaded.  The  reports 
they  made  to  him  of  the  ambition  and  rettlefs 
fpirit  of  the  Portu.guefe,  made  fuch  an  imprefiion 
on  the  mind  of  the  prince,  that  he  refolved  to 
dettroy  thofe  adventurers  to  whom  he  had  juft  be- 
fore given  fo  favourable  a reception. 

Gama,  apprized  of  this  change  by  his  faithful 
guide,  lent  his  brother  back  to  the  fleet,  with  the 
following  inftruftions:  If  you  Jhould  hear  that  I 
am  throw  n into  fir  if on , or  pit  to  death , I forbid youy 
as  your  commander , either  to  come  to  my  ajfifiance , or 
avenge  my  death  ; fet  fail  immediately , and  inform  the 
king  of  the  particulars  of  our  voyage . 

Fortunately  the  Portuguefe  were  not  re- 
duced to  thefe  extremities.  The  Zamorin,  how- 
ever defirous,  did  not  dare  to  carry  his  defign  into 
execution  i and  the  admiral  was  allowed  to  return 
to  his  fleet.  After  making  fome  well-timed  re- 
prifals,  which  procured  a reftitution  of  the  men- 
chandife  and-  of  the  hoftages  he  had  left  in  Cali- 
cut, he  failed  for  Europe. 

It  is  impoftible  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  pre- 
vailed at  Lifbon  on  his  return.  The  inhabitants 
beheld  themfelves  on  the  point  of  eftablifhing  the 
richeft  commerce  in  the  world,  and  being  as 
much  addifted  to  fuperftition  as  to  avarice,  flat- 
tered 
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tered  themfelves  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fhould 
propagate  their  religion,  either  by  perfuafion,  or 
by  the  force  of  arms.  The  popes,  who  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  confirming  their  opinion  of 
their  fupreme  authority  upon  earth,  gave  the 
Portuguefe  all  the  coafts  they  fhould  difcover  in 
the  Eaft,  and  infpired  this  little  ftate  with  all  the 
folly  of  conqueft, 

Numbers  were  eager  to  embark  on  board  the 
new  fleet  that  was  fitted  out  for  the  expedition  to 
India.  Thirteen  vefiels  that  failed  from  the  Ta- 
gus, under  the  command  of  Alvares  Cabral,  ar- 
rived at  Calicut,  and  reftored  fome  of  the  Zamo- 
rin’s  fubjedl's,  whom  Gama  had  carried  away  with 
him.  Thefe  Indians  fpoke  in  the  molt  favourable 
terms  of  the  treatment  they  had  received  ; but  it 
was  a long’  time  before  the  Zamorin  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Portuguefe  ; the  Maori th  party  pre- 
vailed, and  the  people  of  Calicut,  feduced  by 
their  intrigues,  mafiacred  fifty  of  the  adventurers. 
Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  the  Arabian  vefiels 
in  the  harbour,  cannonaded  the  town,  and  then 
failed  firft  to  Cochin,  and  afterwards  to  Cananor. 

The  kings  of  both  thefe  towns  gave  him  lpices, 
offered  him  gold  and  filver,  and  propofed  an  alli- 
ance with  him  againfl:  the  Zamorin,  to  whom  they 
were  tributaries.  The  kings  ofOnor,  Culan,  and 
feveral  other  princes  made  the  fame  overtures; 
flattering  themfelves  that  they  fhould  all  be  re- 
lieved from  the  tribute  they  paid  to  the  Zamorin, 
that  they  fhould  extend  the  frontiers  of  their  do- 
minions, &nd  fee  their  harbours  crowded  with  the 
fpoils  of  Afia.  This  general  infatuation  procured 
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to  the  Portuguefe  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  the 
whole  country  of  Malabar,  that  wherever  they 
appeared  they  gave  the  law.  No  fovereign  was 
fuffered  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them,  un- 
lefs  he  would  acknowlege  himfelf  dependent  on 
the  court  of  Lifbon,  give  leave  that  a citadel 
ihould  be  built  in  his  capital,  and  fell  his  mer- 
chandife  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  buyer.  The 
foreign  merchant  was  obliged  to  wait  till  the 
Portuguefe  had  completed  their  lading;  and  no 
perfon  was  fuffered  to  navigate  thefe  feas  without 
producing  paffports  from  them..  The  wars  in 
which  they  were  unavoidably  engaged,  gave  little 
interruption  to  their  trade;  with  a fmali  number 
of  men  they  defeated  numerous  armies  ; their 
enemies  met  with  them  every  where,  and  always 
fled  before  them  ; and,  in  a fhort  time,  the  fhips 
of  the  Moors,  of  the  Zamorin  and  his  dependants, 
no  longer  dared  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  Portuguefe,  thus  become  the  conquerors 
of  the  Eaft,  were  perpetually  fending  rich 
cargoes  to  their  own  country,  which  refounded 
with  the  fame  of  their  exploits.  The  port  of 
Lifbon  gradually  became  the  refort  of  all  the 
traders  in  Europe,  and  the  grand  mart  of  Indian 
commodities  ; for  the  Portuguefe,  who  brought 
them  immediately  from  India,  fold  them  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  merchants  of  other  nations. 

To  fecure  and  extend  thefe  advantages,  it  be**- 
came  neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  reflection  to 
correCt  and  (Lengthen  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  offspring  of  chance,  of  a Angular  intrepidity, 
and  a happy  concurrence  of  circumftances.  It 

was 
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was  necefiary  to  eftablifh  a fyftem  of  power  and  B °J°  K 

commerce,  which,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  was  *■ — v t 

extenfive  enough  to  take  in  all  objects,  fhould  be 
fo  well  connected,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  grand 
edifice  intended  to  be  raifed,  fhould  mutually 
ftrengthen  each  other.  Notwithftanding  the  in- 
formation the  court  of  Lifbon  had  received  from 
the  accounts  tranfmitted  from  India,  and  the 
teftimony  of  thofe  who  had  hitherto  been  intruded 
with  the  management  of  it’s  interefts  in  that 
quarter  i it  wifely  repofed  all  it’s  confidence  in 
Alphonfo  Albuquerque,  the  moft  difcerning  of 
all  the  Portuguefe  who  had  vifited  Afia. 

The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himfelf  beyond  ex- 
pectation: he  found  it  necefiary  that  Portugal 
Ihould  have  a fettlement  which  might  eafily  be 
defended,  where  there  was  a good  harbour  and  a 
wholefome  air,  and  where  the  Portuguefe  might 
refrefii  themfelves,  after  the  fatigues  of  their  paf- 
fage  from  Europe.  With  this  view  he  caft  his 
eyes  upon  Goa,  which  he  forefaw  would  be  an  im- 
portant acquifition  to  Lifbon. 

Goa,  which  rifes  in  the  form  of  an  amphithea-  conqueft  of 
tre,  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  coall  of  Portuguefe. 
Malabar,  upon  an  ifiand  feparated  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  two  branches  of  a river,  which 
i fluing  from  the  Balagate  mountains,  falls  into  the 
fea  at  the  difiance  of  three  leagues  from  the  city, 
after  having  formed  under  it’s  walls  one  of  the 
fined  harbours  in  the  world.  Numerous  canals 
formed  entirely  by  the  hand  of  nature,  thick 
woods  with  very  good  roads  through  them,  mea- 
dows enamelled  with  an  infinite  variety  of  floweis., 
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villas  in  the  moil  pleafing  fituations  ; all  contri- 
bute to  render  this  a delightful  ifland,  the  cir- 
cumference of  which  may  be  about  ten  leagues  j 
and  the  land  exhibits  an  agreeable  variety  of 
vallies  and  rifing  grounds.  Before  the  entrance 
into  the  road,  we  obferve  the  two  peninfulas  of 
Salfette  and  Barda,  which  ferve  the  double  pur- 
pofes  of  defence  and  fheker  to  the  city.  They 
are  guarded  by  forts  lined  with  artillery,  where  ail 
fhips  are  obliged  to  flop  before'  they  come  to  an 
anchor  in  the  harbour. 

Goa,  though  not  fo  confiderable  at  that  time 
as  it  has  been  fince,  was  looked  upon  as  the  mod 
advantageous  poll  in  India.  It  belonged  to  the 
kingpf  the  Decan  ; but  Idalcan,  who  was  intrud- 
ed with  the  government  of  it,  had  aflumed  an 
independency,  and  endeavoured  to  extend  his 
power  in  Malabar.  While  this  ufurper  was  pur- 
fuing  his  fchernes  on  the  continent,  Albuquerque 
appeared  before  the  gates  of  Goa,  took  the  city 
by  dorm,  and  acquired  this  valuable  advantage 
with  very  little  lofs. 

Idalcan,  informed  of  the  lofs  he  had  fudained, 
did  not  hefitate  a moment  what  meafures  he 
ihould  take.  In  conjunction  even  with  the  In- 
dians, his  enemies,  who  were  almod  as  much  in- 
tended in  this  matter  as  himfelf,  he  marched  to- 
wards the  capital,  with  a degree  of  expedition- 
never  before  know’n  in  that  country.  The  Por- 
tuguefe  having  no  firm  footing  there,  and  finding 
themfelves  unable  to  preferve  their  conqued,  re- 
treated to  their  fhips  which  kept  their  dation  in 
the  harbour,  and  lent  to  Cochin  for  a reinforce- 
ment. 
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ment.  While  they  were  waiting  for  it,  their  B °I°  K 
provifio'ns  failed.  Idalcan  offered  them  a fupply,  -y—-^ 
giving  them  to  underftand,  That  he  chofe  to  con- 
quer by  armsy  and  not  by  famine.  It  was  cuftomary 
at  that  time,  in  the  Indian  wars,  for  the  armies 
to  fuffer  provifions  to  be  carried  to  their  enemies. 
Albuquerque  rejected  the  offer  made  him,  with 
this  reply,  ’That  he  would  receive  no  prefents  from 
Idalcan  till  they  were  friends.  The  fuccour  he 
hourly  expe&ed  never  arrived. 

This  difappointment  determined  him  to  retreat, 
and  to  poftpone  the  execution  of  his  darling  pro- 
ject to  a more  favourable  opportunity,  which  pre- 
fented  itfelf  a few  months  after.  Idalcan  being 
obliged  to  take  the  field  again  to  preferve  his  do- 
minions from  abfolute  deftru£lion,  Albuquerque 
made  a fudden  attack  upon  Goa,  which  he  carried 
by  ftorm,  and  fortified  himfelf  in  the  place.  As 
the  harbour  of  Calicut  was  good  for  nothing,  and 
ceafed  to  be  frequented  by  the  Arabian  veflels,  all 
it’s  trade  and  riches  were  transferred  to  this  city, 
which  became  the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portuguefe 
fettlements  in  India. 

The  natives  of  the  country  were  too  weak,  too 
difpirited,  and  too  much  at  variance,  to  put  a flop 
to  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprifing  nation.  No- 
thing remained  to  be  done  but  to  guard  againft 
the  Egyptians,  nor  was  the  lead  precaution  either 
emitted  or  neglecfied.  Manner  in 

0 ç il  which  the 

Egypt,  which  is  confidered  as  the  parent  or  all  Eur0peans 
hiftorical  antiquities,  the  fource  of  policy,  and  the  trade  with 
nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences,  after  having  remained 
for  ages  in  a date  of  reparation  from  the  reft  of 
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the  world,  who  were  held  in  contempt  by  this 
wife  country,  underftood  and  pradtifed  naviga- 
tion. The  inhabitants  had  long  negledted  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  did  not  certainly  ex- 
pert any  great  advantages,  and  diredted  their 
courfe  towards  the  Indian  ocean,  which  was  the 
true  channel  of  wealth. 

Struck  with  the  fituation  of  this  country  be- 
tween two  feas,  one  of  which  opens  the  road  to 
the  Eaft,  and  the  other  to  the  Weft,  Alexander 
formed  the  defign  of  fixing  the  feat  of  his  empire 
in  Egypt,  and  of  making  it  the  center  of  trade  to 
the  whole  world.  This  prince,  who  had  more 
difcernment  than  any  other  conqueror,  fa w that  if 
it  were  pofiible  to  form  an  union  between  his  pre- 
fent  and  future  acquifitions,  he  muft  make  choice 
of  a country  which  nature  feems  to  have  placed, 
as  it  were,  in  contact  with  Africa  and  Afia  to 
connedt  them  with  Europe.  The  premature  death 
of  the  greateft  commander  that  hiftory  and  fable 
have  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
would  for  ever  have  annihilated  thefe  vaft  pro- 
jedts,  had  they  not  been  in  part  purfued  by 
Ptolemy,  one  of  his  lieutenants  ; who,  upon  the 
divifion  of  the  moft  magnificent  fpoil  ever  know’n, 
claimed  Egypt  for  his  fhare. 

In  the  reign  of  this  new  fovereign  and  his  im- 
mediate fucceflors,  commerce  made  prodigious 
improvements.  Alexandria  was  the  mart  of  the 
merchandife  that  came  from  India,  and  the  port 
of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  was  put  into  a ftate 
fit  to  receive  them.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
communication  between  the  two  cities,  a canal 
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was  digged,  which  ifiued  from  one  of  the  branches  book 
of  the  Nile,  and  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  Ara-  *, 
bian  Gulph.  By  the  fkilful  management  of  feve- 
ral  Breams,  and  by  a great  number  of  fluices 
conftrudled  with  ingenuity,  the  canal  was  ex- 
tended to  the  length  of  fifty  leagues?  it’s  breadth 
was  five  and  twenty  toifes,  and  it’s  depth  was 
made  lufficient  for  the  fhips  it  was  intended  to 
bear.  This  magnificent  work,  for  fome  philofo- 
phical  reafons,  the  detail  of  which  would  take  up 
too  much  of  our  time,  was  not  attended  with  thofe 
advantages  that  were  expedted  from  it  ? fo  that  it 
fell  to  ruin  imperceptibly. 

The  Government  attempted,  by  every  pofiible 
means,  to  fupply  the  want  of  it.  In  the  midft  of 
thofe  barren  and  parched  up  defarts  through 
. which  it  was  neceffary  to  pafs,  different  inns  were 
eftablifhed,  and  repofitories  of  water  formed, 
where  the  travellers  with  their  caravans  refrefiied 
themfelves  and  their  camels. 

A writer,  who  has  entered  deeply  into  this 
fubjedt,  and  whofe  accounts  we  follow,  tells  us, 
that  fome  of  the  numerous  vefiels  that  were  built 
in  confequence  of  thefe  connections,  traded  only 
in  the  gulph  with  the  Arabians  and  Abyfiinians- 
Among  thofe  which  ventured  out  into  the  main 
ocean,  l'ome  failed  fouthward  to  the  right  along 
the  eaftern  coafts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  ifland 
of  Madagafcar?  while  others,  (leering  to  the  left 
towards  the  Perfian  gulph,  went  even  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates,  to  trade  with  the  people  on  it’s 
banks,  particularly  with  the  Greeks,  whom  Alex- 
ander had  brought  there  with  him  in  his  expedi- 
tions. 
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book,  tions.  Others,  grow’n  ftiil  more  enterprifing  from 
the  hopes  of  gain,  penetrated  as  far  as  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus,  traverfed  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  and 
touched  at  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  know’n  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  Taprobane.  A very 
fmall  number  paffed  through  the  Coromandel  to 
go  up  the  river  Ganges,  as  far  as  Polybotra,  a 
town  the  moil  celebrated  in  India  on  account  of 
it’s  riches.  Thus  induftry  proceeded  by  gradual 
advances,  from  one  river  or  coaft  to  another,  to 
appropriate  the  productions  of  thofe  countries' 
that  abound  moft  in  fruits,  flowers,  perfumes, 
precious  ftones,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  volup- 
tuous luxury. 

The  boats  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  expeditions 
were  long  and  flat,  not  unlike  thofe  that  are  feen 
upon  the  Nile.  Before  the  invention  of  the  com- 
pafs,  in  confequence  of  which  larger  vefiels,  car- 
rying more  fail,  were  fitted  out  for  the  main 
ocean  ; it  was  neceflary  to  row  clofe  to  the  fhore, 
and  to  follow  the  windings  of  the  coaft  from  one 
point  of  land  to  another.  The  fides  of  the  lhips 
.were  alfo  made  lefs,  in  order  to  weaken  the  power 
of  the  wind  over  them  ; and  the  (hips  were  more 
fhallow,  left  they  fhould-ftrike  againft  rocks, 
fands,  or  (hallows.  Thus  a voyage,  not  fo  long 
by  one-third  as  thofe  which  are  now  performed 
in  lefs  than  fix  months,  fometimes  lafted  five  years 
or  more.  The  deficiency  of  the  (hips  in  fize, 
was  then  fupplied  by  numbers;  and  the  difad- 
vantages  of  flow  failing  were  compenfated  by  the 
frequent  fleets  that  were  fitted  out. 
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The  Egyptians  exported  to  India  the  fame  ar- 
ticles that  have  been  carried  therè  ever  fince,  to 
wit,  woollen  manufactures,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
fome  fmall  pieces  of  workman  (hip  in  glafs  and 
filver,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  ebony,  tortoife- 
fhell,  white  and  printed  linens,  filks,  pearls,  pre- 
cious ftones,  cinnamon,  fpices,  and  particularly 
frankincenfe;  which  was  a perfume  the  moft  in 
efteem,  from  it’s  being  ufed  in  divine  worfhip, 
and  contributing  to  the  gratification  of  princes. 
It  fold  at  fo  high  a price,  that  the  merchants  adul- 
terated under  pretence  of  improving  it.  So  ap- 
prehenfive  is  avarice  of  being  defrauded  by  po- 
verty, that  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in 
making  it  were  naked  * having  only  a girdle  about 
their  loins,  the  ends  of  which  were  fealed  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  manufacture. 

All  the  feafaring  and  trading  nations  in  the 
Mediterranean  reforted  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  to 
purchafe  the  productions  of  India.  When  Car- 
thage and  Corinth  became  the  victims  of  the  vices 
introduced  by  their  opulence,  the  Egyptians  were 
themfelves  obliged  to  export  the  riches  with  which 
thefe  cities  formerly  loaded  their  own  veilels.  As 
their  maritime  power  increafed,  they  extended 
their  navigation  as  far  as  Cadiz.  T hey  could 
fcarcelv  l'upply  the  demands  of  Ijtome,  the  luxury 
of  which  kept  pace  with  it’s  conquefts  ; at  the 
fame  time  that  the  Egyptians  themfelves  were 
arrived  at  fuch  a pitch  of  extravagance,  that  the 
accounts  given  of  it  have  the  air  of  romance. 
Cleopatra,  with  whom  their  empire  and  hiftory 
expired,  was  as  profufc  as  fhe  was  jibidinou^. 
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k But  notwithftanding  thefe  incredible  expences* 
the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  Indian  trade 
were  fo  great,  that  after  they  were  fubdued  and 
plundered,  lands,  provifions,  and  merchandife, 
bore  double  the  price  at  Rome.  If  Pliny  may 
be  credited,  the  conqueror,  by  reinftating  the 
conquered  in  this  fource  of  opulence,  which  was 
calculated  rather  to  flatter  their  vanity  than  to 
aggrandife  their  power,  gained  twenty  thoufand 
per  cent.  Though  it  be  evident  that  this  calcu- 
lation is  exaggerated,  we  may  from  thence  form 
a conjefture  of  the  profits  that  muft  have  been 
gained  in  thofe  diftant  ages,  when  the  Indians 
were  not  fo  well  acquainted  with  their  own  in- 
tereft. 

While  the  Romans  had  virtue  enough  to 
preferve  the  power  acquired  by  their  anceftorS, 
Egypt  contributed  greatly  to  fupport  the  dignity 
of  the  empire  by  the  riches  it  poured  into  it  from 
India.  But  the  fulnefs  of  luxury,  like  the  corpu- 
lency of  the  body,  is  a fymptom  of  approaching 
decay.  This  vaft  empire  funk  under  it’s  own 
weight,  and,  like  levers  of  wood  or  metal,  whofe 
excefiive  length  contributes  to  their  weaknefs, 
it  broke,  and  was  divided  into  two  immenfe 
parts. 

Egypt  was  annexed  to  the  eaflern  empire, 
which  lafted  longer  than  the  wefternj  becaufe  it 
was  not  attacked  fo  early,  or  with  fo  much  vi- 
gour. If  riches  could  have  fupplied  the  place  of 
courage,  it’s  fituation  and  refources  would  even 
have  made  it  invincible.  But  the  inhabitants  of 
this  empire  had  nothing  except  flratagem  to  op- 

pofe 
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pofe  againft  an  enemy,  who,  to  the  enthufiafm  B °I°  K 

of  a new  religion,  joined  all  the  ftrength  of  an  ' v > 

uncivilized  people.  A torrent*  the  fwell  of  which 
was  thus  increafing  from  the  ravages  it  made,  was 
not  to  be  flopped  by  fo  flight  a barrier.  In  the 
feventh  century  it  fwept  away  feveral  provinces, 
and  Egypt  among  the  reft  ; which,  after  having 
been  one  of  the  principal  empires  of  antiquity, 
and  the  model  of  all  modern  monarchies,  was  at 
length  deftined  to  fink  into  that  ftate  of  languor 
and  oblivion,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day. 

The  Greeks  comforted  themfelves  under  this 

V 

misfortune,  on  finding  that  the  wars  of  the  Sara- 
cens had  diverted  the  ftream  of  the  Indian  com- 
merce from  Alexandria  to  Conftantinople,  by  two 
channels  already  well  know’n.  One  of  theie  was 
the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  where  it  was  ufual  to 
embark  to  go  up  the  Phafis  ; at  firft  upon  large 
vefiels,  and  afterwards  upon  fmaller  ones,  which 
failed  as  far  as  Serapannaj  from  whence,  in  four 
or  five  days,  the  merchants  conveyed  their  com- 
modities by  land-carriage  to  the  river  Cyrus, 
which  falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea.  Having  crofted 
this  tempelluous  ocean,  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oxus,  which  extended  almoft  as  far  as  the 
fource  of  the  Indus,  and  from  whence  they  re- 
turned the  fame  way,  laden  with  the  treafures  of 
Afia.  Such  was  one  of  the  means  of  communi- 
cation between  this  continent,  always  naturally 
rich,  and  that  of  Europe,  which  was  then  poor, 
and  ravaged  by  it’s  own  inhabitants. 

The  other  channel  of  communication  was  more 
Ample.  The  Indian  veffels,  failing  from  different 
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b o^o  k coafts,  pafled  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  depofited 

v — v — > their  cargoes  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  froin 
■whence  they  were  carried  in  a day  or  two  to  Pal- 
myra, and  were  fent  off  to  the  coafts  of  Syria, 
from  that  city  ; which  undoubtedly  owed  it's 
origin  to  the  idea  of  it's  ferving  for  that  kind  of 
ftaple,  eftablifhed  in  one  of  thofe  very  uncommon 
parts  of  Arabia,  where  trees,  water,  and  a foil 
fufceptible  of  cultivation,  are  to  be  found.  This 
city,  though  fituated  between  the  two  great  em- 
pires, of  the  Romans  and  Parthians,  was  ftill  for  a 
Jong  time  allowed  to  remain  neuter.  It  was  at 
length  fubdued  by  Trajan,  who  did  not  withdraw 
any  of  it’s  riches  from  it.  It  was  even  during  the 
courle  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  it’s  being 
a Roman  colony,  that  thofe  temples,  porticos  and 
palaces,  were  railed  within  it’s  walls,  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek  architecture;  and  the  ruins 
of  which,  fo  accurately  delineated,  have  lately 
excited  fo  much  of  our  admiration  and  afloni (li- 
ment. The  pro fperi ties  of  this  celebrated  city 
became  fatal  to  it,  fince  they  determined  the 
queen  to  attempt  to  throw  off"  an  allegiance  which 
was  not  oppreffive  :•  it  was  utterly  ruined  by 
Aurelia n.  This  emperor,  it  is  true,  afterwards 
permitted  a few  citizens,  'who  had  furvived  the 
calamities  of  their  country,  to  reftore  it,  and  to  live 
there  : but  it  is  a more  eafy  matter  to  deftroy  than 
to  rebuild.  This  feat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and 
of  the  grandeur  of  Zenobia,  became  gradually 
an  obfcure  place,  a fortrefs  of  little  confequence, 
and  at  length  a miferable  village,  confiding  of 
thirty  or  forty  huts,  built  in  the  fpacious  cir- 
cuit 
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cuit  of  a public  edifice  formerly  of  great  magni- 
ficence. 

Palmyra  being  deftroved,  the  caravans,  after 
fome  flu&uatipns,  conftantly  took  the  road  of 
Aleppo  : which,  by  means  of  the  harbour  of 
Alexandretta,  turned  die  current  of  wealth  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  that  was  at  length  become  the  ge- 
neral mart  of  all  the  produirions  of  India. 

This  fingle  advantage  might  have  retarded  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  and,  perhaps,  have  reftored  it 
to  it’s  antient  grandeur  : but  that  grandeur  had 
been  acquired  by  arms,  by  virtues,  and  by  frugal 
manners)  and  it  was  now  deflitute  of  all  thole 
means  of  maintaining  it’s  profperity.  The  Greeks, 
corrupted  by  the  prodigious  accefiion  of  wealth, 
which  an  exclufive  commerce  poured  in  upon 
them  almoft  without  any  efforts  or  activity  of 
their  own,  abandoned  themfelves  to  that  indolent 
and  effeminate  way  of  life,  which  is  infallibly 
brought  on  by  luxury  ; they  gave  up  their  time 
to  the  frivolous  pleafures  of  the  brilliant  arid  vo- 
luptuous arts  ; and  to  futile,  obfcure,  and  fophif- 
tical  difquifitions  on  matters  of  tafte  and  fenti- 
ment,  and  even  of  religion  and  politics.  1 hey 
could  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  oppreffed,  but  knew 
not  how  to  affert  their  right  to  be  properly  go- 
verned ; and  alternately  made  their  court  to  ty- 
rants by  the  mofc  abjedl  adulation,  or  irritated 
them  by  a faint  refiftance.  When  the  emperors 
had  bought  thefe  people,  they  fold  them  to  all 
the  monopolizers  who  aimed  at  enriching  them- 
felves by  the  ruin  of  the  ftate.  The  government, 
ff ill  more  corrupted  than  it  s fubjecls,  fuficred  it  s 
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b o^o  k.  navy  to  decay,  and  placed  it’s  whole  dependence 

v— -y- — > on  the  treaties  it  entered  into  with  the  Orangers, 
whole  fhips  frequented  it’s  ports.  The  Italians 
had  infenfibly  engrofied  the  carrying  trade,. which 
the  Greeks  had  for  a long  time  kept  in  their  own 
hands.  This  branch  of  bufinefs,  which  conflits 
more  in  activity  than  profit,  was  doubly  ufeful  to 
a trading  nation,  whofe  chief  riches  arife  from 
maintaining  their  vigour  by  labour.  Indolence 
haftened  the  deflruction  of  ConOantinople,  which 
was  prefied  and  furrounded  on  all  Tides  by  the 
conquefls  of  the  Turks.  The  Genoefe  fell  into 
the  precipice  which  their  perfidy  and  avarice  had 
digged  for  them.  Mohammed  the  fécond  drove 
them  from  Caffa,  to  which  place  they  had,  of 
late  years,  draw’n  the  greateO  part  of  the  Afiatic 
trade. 

The  Venetians  did  not  wait  for  this  event  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  reviving  their  con- 
nections with  Egypt.  They  had  experienced  more 
indulgence  than  they  expected  from  a govern- 
ment eOablifhed  fince  the  laft  crufades,  and  near- 
ly refembling  that  of  Algiers.  The  Mammelucs, 
who  at  the  time  of  thefe  wars  had  taken  pofiefiion 
o.f  a throne  of  which  they  had  hitherto  been  the 
fupport,  were  for  the  moft  part  Oaves  brought 
from  Circafiia  in  their  infancy,  and  trained  up 
early  to  a military  life.  The  fupreme  authority 
was  veiled  in  a chief,  and  a council  compofed  of 
four-and-twenty  principal  perfons.  This  mili- 
tary corps,  which  cafe  would  unavoidably  have 
enervated,  was  recruited  every  year  by  a multi- 
tude of  bold  adventurers,  who  flocked  from  all 
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parts,  with  a view  of  making  their  fortune.  Thefe 
greedy  people  were  prevailed  upon,  by  a fum  of 
money  and  promifcs,  to  confent  that  their  coun- 
try fhould  be  made  the  mart  of  Indian  merchan- 
dife;  and  were  thus  bribed  into  a meafure,  which 
the  political  intereft  of  their  Hate  would  always 
have  required  them  to  adopt.  The  inhabitants 
of  Pifa  and  Florence,  of  Catalonia  and  Genoa, 
received  fome  benefit  from  this  change;  but.it 
was  of  fignal  advantage  to  the  Venetians,  by 
whofe  management  it  was  effected.  Affairs  were 
in  this  fituation  when  the  Portuguefe  made  their 
appearance  in  India. 

This  great  event,  and  the  confequences  that 
immediately  followed  it,  occafioned  much  uneafi- 
nels  at  Venice.  This  republic,  fo  celebrated  for 
it’s  wifdom,  had  lately  been  difconcerted  by  a 
league  which  it  could  not  oppofe,  and  which  it 
certainly  had  no  reafon  to  forefee.  Several  princes 
of  different  interefts  who  were  rivals  in  power, 
and  had  pretenfions  of  an  oppofite  nature,  united, 
in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  juftice  and  policy, 
to  deftroy  a ftate  which  had  not  given  the  leaft- 
umbrage  to  any  of  them  ; and  even  Lewis  the 
Xllth,  who  of  all  thefe  princes  was  the  moft 
interefted  in  the  prefervation  of  Venice,  brought 
it  to  the  brink  of  ruin-  by  the  victory  of  Aigna- 
delle.  The  quarrels  which  muft  neceffarily  arife 
among  fuch  allies,  joined  to  the  prudence  of  the 
republic,  faved  it  from  this  danger;  which,  though 
more  imminent  in  appearance,  was,  in  fadl,  not 
fo  great  nor  fo  immediate,  as  that  it  \vas  now  ex- 
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book  pofed  to  by  the  difcovery  of  a paflage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Venice  foon  perceived  that  her  commerce,  and 
confequently  her  power,  was  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing transferred  to  the  Portuguefe.  Every  expe- 
dient was  tried  that  an  able  adminidration  could 
fugged.  Some  of  the  fkilful  emiffaries,  which 
the  date  took  care  to  retain  and  employ  dexter- 
oufly  in  all  places,  perfuaded  the  Arabs  fettled  in 
their  country,  and  thofe  that  were  difperled  over 
India,  or  the  eadern  coad  of  Africa,  that  as  their 
intered  was  equally  concerned  with  that  of  Ve- 
nice, they  ought  to  unite  with  her  againd  a na- 
tion, which  had  made  it’felf  rniftrefs  of  the  com- 
mon fource  of  their  riches. 

The  rumour  of  this  league  reached  the  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  whofe  attention  was  already  awakened 
by  the  misfortunes  he  felt,  as  well  as  thofe  he 
forefaw.  The  cudoms,  which  condituted  a prin- 
cipal branch  of  his  revenue,  and  by  which  five 
per  cent,  was  levied  on  the  importation,  and  ten 
on  the  exportation  of  Indian  goods,  began  to 
bring  in  little  or  nothing.  The  frequent  bank- 
ruptcies, which  were  the  neceiTarv  confequence 
of  the  embarraffment  of  affairs,  exafperated  men’s 
minds  againd  the  government,  which  is  always 
refponfible  to  the  people  for  the  calamities  they 
endure.  The  militia,  which  was  ill  paid,  fear- 
ing that  their  fubfidence  would  be  dill  more 
precarious,  raifed  mutinies,  which  are  more  to 
be  dreaded  in  the  decline  of  a date,  than  in  the 
time  of  it’s  profperity.  Egypt  was  equally  a 
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fufferer  by  the  trade  which  the  Portuguefe  them- 
fcives  carried  on,  as  by  the  interruption  which  it’s 
own  commerce  experienced  from  their  acts  of 
violence. 

The  Egytians  might  have  extricated  them- 
lelves  from  thele  misfortunes  by  fitting  out  a fleet; 
but  the  Red  Sea  afforded  no  materials  for  this 
purpofe.  The  Venetians  removed  this  obftacle 
by  fending  wood,  and  other  materials  to  Alex- 
andria, which  were  conveyed  by  the  Nile  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  were  carried  by  camels  to  Suez. 
In  the  year  1 508,  four  large  veffels,  one  galleon, 
two  -gullies,  and  three  galliots,  were  difpatched 
from  this  celebrated  port  to  India. 

The  Portuguefe,  who  fore  fa  w this  confederacy, 
had  the  preceding  year  laid  a fcheme  to  prevent 
it,  by  making  themfelvets  makers  of  the  Red  Sea: 
they  were  certain,  that  with  this  advantage  they 
fhould  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  connexion, 
nor  from  the  combined  forces  of  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia. With  this  view,  they  formed  a plan  to  feize 
upon  the  ifland  of  Socctora,  which  is  fituated  at 
the  di  ft  a nee  of  a hundred  and  eighty  leagues  from 
the  (traits  of  Babelmandel,  which  are  formed  by 
Cape  Guardafeu  on  the  African  fide,  and  by  Cape 
Fartack  on  the  fide  of  Arabia, 

Another  advantage  was  to  arife  to  them  from 
this  conqueft,  that  of  being  poflTeffed  of  the  molt 
perfedt  aloes  that  have  ever  been  know’ll. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  juice  and  gives 
it  it’s  name,  is  furnifhed  with  a number  of  thick 
leaves,  from  the  midft  of  which  there  iflfues  a very 
beautiful  clufter  of  red  flowers.  Thefe  leaves  are 
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gathered,  and  the  fluid  they  contain  is  extraded 
by  a flight  degree  of  preifure.  This  fluid  being 
cleanfed  of  it’s  grofler  particles,  and  infpiflated  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  forms  the  fuccotrine  aloes, 
which  is  eafily  didinguifhed  from  the  other  kinds, 
by  it’s  yellow  colour,  it’s  brightnefs,  it’s  tranfpa- 
rency,  it’s  powerful  fmell,  and  it’s  bitter  and 
aromatic  tafte. 

Tristan  d’AcuNHA  failed  from  Portugal  with 
a confiderable  armament  to  attack  this  ifland. 
Upon  his  landing,  he  was  oppofed  by  Ibrahim, 
fon  of  the  king  of  the  people  of  Fartack,  who  was 
fovereign  of  part  of  Arabia  and  Socotora.  This 
young  prince  was  killed  in  the  engagement;  the 
Portuguefe  befleged  the  only  town  that  was  in 
the  ifland,  and  carried  it  by  ftorm,  though  it  was 
defended  to  the  lad  extremity  by  a garrifon  fupe- 
rior  in  number  to  their  fmall  army.  The  foldiers 
that  compofed  this  garrifon  refolved  not  to  furvive 
the  fon  of  their  fovereign,  refufed  to  capitulate, 
and  were  all,  to  the  lad  man,  put  to  the  fword. 
The  intrepidity  of  d'Acunha’s  troops  was  not  to 
be  damped  by  thefe  exertions  of  courage. 

This  luccefsful  enterprife  was  not  attended  with 
the  advantages  that  was  expected  from  it.  It  was 
found  that  the  ifland  was  barren,  that  it  had  no 
port,  and  that  the  flips  which  came  from  the  Red 
Sea  never  touched  there,  th'ough  they  could  not 
enter  the  gulph  without  taking  an  obfervation  of 
it.  Accordingly,  the  Egyptian  fleet  found  a fafe 
paflage  into  the  Indian  ocean,  where  it  joined  that 
ol  Cambaya.  Thefe  united  armaments  were  iuc- 
cefslul  againd  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  con- 
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fiderably  weakened  by  the  great  number  of  veflels 
they  had  lately  difpatched  with  merchandile  to 
Europe.  This  triumph,  however,  did  not  lad 
long;  the  conquered  party  were  fupplied  with 
reinforcements,  and  regained  their  fuperiority, 
which  they  ever  after  preferved.  The  armaments, 
which  continued  to  come  from  Egypt,  were  al- 
ways beaten  and  difperfed  by  the  fmall  Portuguefe 
fquadrons  that  cruized  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph. 

As  thefe  fkirmifhes,  however,  kept  up  a con- 
fiant alarm,  and  occafioned  fome  expence,  Al- 
buquerque thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  put 
an  end  to  them  by  the  deftrudtion  of  Suez:  a pro- 
ject which  was  thwarted  by  a variety  of  obftacles. 

The  Red  Sea,  which  feparates  Arabia  from 
Upper  Ethiopia  and  part  of  Egypt,  is  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  leagues  in  length,  and  forty  in 
breadth.  As  there  is  no  river  falling  into  it  of 
iufncient  force  to  counteradt  the  influence  of  the 
tide,  it  is  more  affedted  by  the  motions  of  the 
great  ocean,  than  any  of  the  inland  feas  nearly  in 
the  fame  latitude.  It  is  not  much  expofed  to 
tempefls;  the  winds  ufually  blow  from  north  and 
fouth,  and  being  periodical  like  the  monfoons  in 
India,  invariably  determine  the  fealon  of  failing 
into  or  out  of  this  fea.  It  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts;  the  middle  divifion  is  clear  and  na- 
vigable at  all  times,  it’s  depth  being  from  twenty- 
five  to  fixty  fathoms.  The  other  two  diviflons, 
which  lie  nearer  the  land,  though  they  abound  in 
fhoals,  are  more  frequented  by  the  neighbouring 
nations;  who  being  obliged  to  keep  clofe  to  the 
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K fhore  on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  their  veflels, 
->  never  launch  out  into  the  principal  channel,  urflefs 
they  expeft  a fquall  of  wind.  The  difficulty,  not 
to  fay  impoffibility,  of  landing  in  the  harbours  on 
, this  coaft,  makes  the  navigation  dangerous  for 
veflels  of  large  burthen,  not  to  mention  the  great 
number  of  defert  iflands  they  meet  with  in  their 
paflage,  which  are  barren,  and  afford  no  fupply 
of  frefh  water. 

Albuquerque,  notwithftanding  his  abilities, 
experience,  and  refolution,  could  not  furmount  fo 
many  difficulties.  After  entering  a confiderable 
way  into  the  Red  Sea,  he  was  obliged  to  return 
with  his  fleet,  which  had  fuffered  perpetual  hard- 
fnips,  and  been  expofed  to  the  greatefl:  dangers. 
He  was  prompted,  by  a reftlefs  and  cruel  fpirit  of 
enterprize,  to  employ  methods  for  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  his  defigns,  which,  though  of  aftill  bolder 
caff,  he  thought  could  not  fail  of  fuccefs.  He 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  Emperor  of  Ethio- 
pia, who  folicited  the  protection  of  Portugal,  to 
turn  the  courfe  of  the  Nile  fo  as  to  open  a paflage 
for  him  into  the  Red  Sea.  Egypt  would  then 
have  become  in  a great  meafure  uninhabitable, 
or  at  lead  unfit  for  commerce.  In  the  mean  time 
he  propoled  to  tranfport  into  Arabia,  by  the  gulph 
of  Perfia,  three  or  four  hundred  horfe,  which  he 
thought  would  be  fufficient  to  plunder  Medina 
and  Mecca.  He  imagined  that  by  fo  bold  an 
expedition,  he  fhould  ftrike  terror  into  the  Mo- 
hammedans, and  put  a flop  to  that  prodigious 
concourfe  of  pilgrims  which  was  the  chief  fupport 
of  a trade  he  wilhed  totally  to  extirpate. 
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Other  enterprizes  of  a lefs  hazardous  nature, 
and  attended  with  more  immediate  advantage, 
led  him  to  poftpone  the  ruin  of  a power,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  as  a rival,  was  the  only  circum- 
ftance  neceflary  to  be  guarded  againft  at  the  pre- 
fent  jun&ure.  The  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks,  a few  years  after,  made  it  requifite  to  act 
with  the  greater  precaution.  Men  of  genius, 
whofe  minds  were  capable  of  purfuing  the  leries 
of  events  which  had  preceded  and  followed  the 
difcovery  of  the  paflage  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  of  forming  deep  conjectures  concern- 
ing the  revolutions  which  this  new  track  of  navi- 
gation mult  neceflfarily  prevent,  could  not  help 
confidering  this  remarkable  tranfaétion  as  the  molt 
important  æra  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

Europe  had  but  juft  begun  to  recover  it’s 
ftrcngth,  and  to  (hake  off  the  yoke  of  flavery, 
which  had  difgraced  it’s  inhabitants  from  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquefts  down  to  the  inftitution 
of  the  feudal  laws.  Innumerable  .tyrants,  who 
kept  multitudes  in  a ftate  of  oppreflion  and  flave- 
ry, had  been  ruined  by  the  folly  of  the  crufades. 
To  defray  the  expences  of  thefe  romantic  expedi- 
tions, they  had  been  obliged  to  fell  their  lands 
and  caftles,  and  for  a pecuniary  confideration  to 
allow  their  vaflals  fome  privileges,  which  at  length 
almoft  re-inftated  them  in  the  order  of  human 
beings.  From  that  time  the  right  of  property 
began  to  be  introduced  among  individuals,  and 
and  gave  them  that  kind  of  independence,  with- 
out which,  property  itfelf  is  a mere  illufion.  Thus 
the  fir  ft  dawnings  of  liberty  in  Europe  were,  how- 
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ever  unexpectedly,  owen  to  the  crufades  -,  and 
the  rage  of  conqueft  for  once  contributed  to  the 
happinefs  of  mankind. 

If  Vafco  de  Gama  had  not  made  his  difeoveries, 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  would  have  been  again  extin- 
guifhed,  and  probably  without  hopes  of  a revival. 
The  Turks  were  upon  the  point  of  expelling  thofe 
favage  nations,  who,  pouring  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  globe,  had  driven  out  the  Romans,  to 
become  like  them,  the  fcourges  of  human  kind  -, 
and  our  barbarous  infhitutions  would  have  been 
fupplanted  by  oppreflions  ftill  more  intolerable. 
This  mu  ft  inevitably  have  been  the  cafe,  if  the 
favage  conquerors  of  Egypt  had  not  been  repulfed 
by  the  Portuguefe  in  their  feveral  expeditions  to 
India.  Their  poffdTion  of  the  riches  of  Afia 
would  have  fecured  their  claim  to  thofe  of  Europe. 
As  the  trade  of  the  whole' world  would  have  been 
in  their  hands,  they  mutt  confequently  have  had 
the  greateft  maritime  force  that  ever  had  been 
know’n.  What  oppofition  could  our  continent 
then  have  made  to  the  progrefs  of  a people  whofe 
religion  and  policy  equally  infpired  them  with  the 
idea  of  conqueft  ? 

Dissentions  were  then  prevailing  inEnglandfor 
the  recovery  of  it’s  liberties  -,  France  was  contend- 
ing for  the  interdis  of  it’s  fovereigns;  Germany 
for  thofe  of  it’s  religion  ; and  Italy  was  employed 
in  adjufting  the  mutual  claims  of  a tyrant  and  an 
impoftor.  Europe,  overrun  with  fanatics  and 
armies,  refembled  a fick  perfon,  who  falling  into 
a delirium,  in  the  paroxyfm  of  madnefs  opens  his 
veins  till  he  faints  with  lofs  of  blood  and  fpirits. 

In 
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prepared  to  refill  the  inroads  of  the  Turks.  y_—  t j 

As  the  calm  which  fucceeds  the  tempeduous 
feafon  of  civil  wars  makes  a nation  formidable  to 
it’s  neighbours  ; fo  the  factions  which  divide  it  as 
certainly  expofe  it  to  ravage  and  oppreffion.  The 
depraved  morals  of  the  clergy  would  have  been  a 
further  encouragement  to  the  introduction  of  a 
new  worfhip  ; and  we  fhould  have  been  con- 
demned to  a Hate  of  flavery  without  any  hopes 
of  relief.  There  is  not  one,  indeed,  among  all 
the  political  and  religious  fyllems  that  opprels 
mankind,  which  allows  fo  little  fcope  to  liberty  as 
that  of  the  Mulfulmen.  Throughout  almoft  all 
Europe,  a religion  foreign  to  government,  and  in- 
troduced without  it’s  patronage  ; rules  of  morality 
difperfed  without  order  or  precifion  in  obfcure 
writings,  capable  of  an  endlefs  variety  of  inter- 
pretations ; authority  engroded  by  prieds  and 
princes,  who  are  perpetually  contefting  their  right 
to  rule  over  their  fellow-creatures;  political  and 
civil  inditutions  daily  formed  in  contradiction  to 
the  prevailing  religion,  which  condemns  ambi- 
tion and  inequality  of  rank;  a turbulent  and 
enterprifing  adminidration,  which,  in  order  to 
tyrannize  with  a higher  hand,  is  perpetually  fetting 
one  part  of  the  date  at  variance  with  the  other: 
all  thefe  principles  of  difcord  mud  necedarily 
keep  the  minds  of  men  in  condant  agitation.  Is 
it  furprifing  that  on  the  view  of  this  tumultuous 
fcene,  nature  alarmed  fhould  rife  up  in  our  hearts, 
and  cry  out,  C!  Is  man  born  free?” 


But 
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But  when  men  once  became  Haves  to  a religion 
which  confecrates  tyranny  by  eftablifhing  the 
throne  upon  the  altar  j which  Teems  to  check  the 
Tallies  of  ambition  by  encouraging  voluptul'neTs, 
and  cherilhes  a Tpirit  of  indolence  by  forbidding 
the  exerciTe  of  the  underftanding  : there  is  no  rea- 
fon  to  hope  for  any  confiderable  revolutions.  Thus 
the  Turks,  who  frequently  ftrangle  their  mailer, 
have  never  entertained  a thought  of  changing 
their  government.  This  is  an  idea  beyond  the 
reach  of  minds  enervated  and  corrupted  like 
their’s.  The  whole  world  would  therefore  have 
loft  it’s  liberty^  had  not  the  moft  TuperftitiouSj 
and,  perhaps,  the  moft  enHaved  nation  in  Chriften- 
dom  checked  the  progrefs  of  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  put  a flop  to  the  career  of 
their  victories,  by  depriving  them  of  thofe  fources 
of  wealth  which  were  necelfary  to  the  fuccefs  of 
their  enterptizes.  Albuquerque  went  ftill  fur- 
ther } not  fatisfied  with  having  taken  effectual 
meafures  to  prevent  any  veftel  from  palling  from 
the  'Arabian  Tea  to  the  Indian  ocean,  he  attempted 
to  acquire  the  command  of  the  Perfian  gulph. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  lirait  of  Mocandon,  which 
leads  into  the  Perfian  gulph,  Hands  the  ifland  of 
Gombroon.  In  the  eleventh  century  an  Arabian 
conqueror  built  upon  this  barren  rock  the  city  of 
Ormus,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of 
an  empire,  comprehending  a confiderable  part  of 
Arabia  on  one  fide,  and  of  Perfia  on  the  other. 
Ormus  had  two  good  harbours,  and  was  large 
and  well  fortified  3 it’s  riches  and  ftrength  were 
6 entirely 
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entirely  owen  to  it’s  fituation.  It  was  the  center 
of  trade  between  Perfia  and  Indian  which  was 
very  confiderable,  at  a time  when  the  Perfians 
conveyed  mod  of  the  merchandife  brought  from 
Afia  to  Europe,  through  the  ports  of  Syria  or 
Caffa.  In  the  ieafons  which  permitted  the  fo- 
reign merchants  to  come  there,  Ormus  afforded 
a more  fplendid  and  agreeable  fcene  than  any  city 
in  the  Eaft.  Perfons  from  all  parts  of  the  globe 
exchanged  their  commodities,  and  tranfa&ed  their 
bufinefs  there,  with  an  air  of  politenefs  and  atten- 
tion which  are  feldom  feen  in  other  places  of 
trade. 

These  manners  were  introduced  by  the  mer- 
chants belonging  to  the  port,  who  engaged  fo- 
reigners to  imitate  their  affability.  Their  addrefs, 
the  regularity  of  their  police,  and  the  variety  of 
entertainments  which  their  city  afforded,  joined 
to  the  interefts  of  commerce,  invited  merchants 
to  make  it  a place  of  refort.  The  flFeets  were 
' covered  with  mats,  and  in  fome  places  with  car- 
pets; and  the  linen  awnings  which  were  fufpended 
from  the  tops  of  the  houfes,  prevented  any  incon- 
venience from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  Indian  cabinets 
ornamented  with  gilded  vafes,  or  china  filled  with 
flowering  fhrubs,  or  aromatic  plants,  adorned 
their  apartments.  Camels  laden  with  v/ater  were 
ftationed  in  the  public  fquares.  Perfian  wines, 
perfumes,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the  table  were 
furnifhed  in  the  greateft  abundance,  and  they  had 
the  mufic  of  the  Eaft  in  it’s  higheft  perfection. 
Ormus  was  crowded  with  beautiful  women  from 
all  parts  of  Afia,  who  were  inltrutted  from  their 
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infancy  in  all  the  arts  of  varying  and  heightening 
the  pleafures  of  voluptuous  love.  In  a word, 
univerfal  opulence,  an  extenfive  commerce,  a re- 
fined luxury,  politenefs  in  the  men,  and  gallantry 
in  the  women,  united  all  their  attradions  to  make 
this  city  the  feat  of  pleafure. 

Albuquerque,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  began  to 
ravage  the  coafts,  and  to  plunder  the  towns  that 
belonged  to  the  jurifdidion  of  Ormus  : though 
thefe  inroads,  which  fiiewed  more  of  the  robber 
than  of  the  conqueror,  were  naturally  repugnant 
to  Albuquerque’s  charader,  he  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  them,  in  order  to  in- 
duce a power  he  was  not  in  a condition  to  fubdue 
by  force,  to  fubmit  voluntarily  to  the  yoke  he 
wanted  to  impofe.  As  foon  as  he  imagined  the 
alarm  was  fpread  fufficiently  to  favour  his  defign, 
he  appeared  before  the  capital,  and  fummoned 
the  king  to  acknowlege  himfelf  tributary  to  Por- 
tugal, as  he  was  to  Perfia.  This  propofal  was  re- 
ceived in  the  manner  it  deferved.  A fleet  com- 
pofed  of  (hips  from  Ormus,  Arabia,  and  Perfia, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  Albuquerque’s  lqua- 
dron,  who  with  five  veflels  deftroyed  the  whole 
armament.  The  king,  difcouraged  by  his  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  confented  that  the  conqueror  Ihould  ered  a 
fort  which  might  command  the  city  and  both  it’s 
harbours. 

Albuquerque,  who  knew  the  importance  of 
feizing  the  prefent  conjundure,  carried  on  the 
work  with  the  utmofi:  expedition.  He  laboured 
as  hard  as  the  meaneft  of  his  followers  -,  but  this 
fpirit  of  adivity  could  not  prevent  the  enemy 
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from  taking  notice  of  the  fmallnefs  of  his  num- 
bers.  Atar,  who,  in  confequence  of  the  revolu- 
tions fo  frequent  in  the  Eaff,  had  been  raifed  from 
the  condition  of  a Have  to  that  of  a prime  mini- 
fter,  was  afhamed  of  having  facriffced  the  date  to 
a handful  of  adventurers.  As  his  talent  lay  rather 
in  the  arts  of  policy  than  of  war,  he  determined 
to  repair  the  ill  confequences  of  his  timidity  by 
ftratagem.  By  the  arts  of  infinuation  and  bribery, 
he  fucceeded  fo  far  in  fowing  diiTentions  among 
the  Portuguefe,  and  prejudicing  them  againlt 
their  leader,  that  they  were  frequently  ready  to 
take  arms  againft  each  other.  This  animofity, 
which  increafed  every  day,  determined  them  to 
re im bark  at  the  inftant  they  were  informed  that 
a plot  was  concerted  to  mafiacre  .them.  Albu- 
querque, whole  fpirit  rofe  fuperior  to  oppofition 
and  difcontent,  refolved  to  ftarve  the  place,  an  l 
deprive  it  of  fuccours  by  cutting  off  all  commu- 
nication. It  mult  certainly  have  fallen  into  his 
hands,  had  not  three  of  his  captains  fhamefullv 
abandoned  him,  and  gone  off  with  their  ffiips. 
To  jultify  their  defertion,  they  were  guilty  of  ftill 
blacker  perfidy,  in  accufing  their  general  of  the 
molt  atrocious  crimes. 

This  treachery  obliged  Albuquerque  to  defer 
the  execution  of  his  defign  for  lome  time,  till  he 
had  all  the  national  troops  at  his  command.  As 
foon  as  he  was  appointed  viceroy,  he  appeared 
before  Ormus  with  fo  Itrong  an  armament,  that 
a debauched  court  and  an  effeminate  people,  find- 
ing it  in  vain  to  make  any  refiffanee,  were  obliged 
to  lubmit.  The  fovereign  of  Perfia  had  the  con- 
Vol.I.  K fidence 
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fidence  to  demand  tribute  of  the  conqueror.  Al- 
buquerque ordered  fome  bullets,  grenades,  and 
fibres  to  be  produced  to  the  envoy,  telling  him, 
that  this  was  the  kind  of  tribute  paid  by  the  king 
of  Portugal. 

After  this  expedition,  the  power  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  was  fo  firmly  eftablifhed  in  the  Arabian 
and  Perfian  gulphs,  and  on  the  Malabar  coaft, 
that  they  began  to  think  of  extending  their  con- 
quers into  the  eaftern  parts  of  Afia. 

The  ifiand  of  Ceylon,  which  is  eighty  leagues 
long,  and  thirty  at  it’s  greateft  breadth,  firft  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  Albuquerque.  In  the  mod  remote 
ages  of  antiquity,  it  was  well  know’n  by  the  name 
of  Taprobane.  We  have  no  accounts  tranfmitted 
to  us  of  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone.  All 
that  hi  dory  relates  worthy  of  remark  is,  that  the 
laws  were  formerly  holden  in  fuch  refpedt  there, 
that  the  monarch  was  under  the  fame  obligation 
of  obferving  them  as  the  meaned  of  his  fubje&s. 
If  he  violated  them,  he  was  condemned  to  death  ; 
with  this  mark  of  didindtion,  however,  that  he 
did  not  fuffer  in  an  ignominious  manner.  Pie 
was  denied  all  intercourfe,  all  the  comforts  and 
fupports  o.f  life  : and,  in  this  kind  of  excommuni- 
cation miferably  ended  his  days. 

If  the  people  knew  their  own  prerogatives, 
this  cuftom,  antiently  obferved  in  Ceylon,  would 
Hill  fubfift  in  ail  parts  of  the  earth;  but  while  the 
fubjedt  only  is  amenable  to  the  laws,  whatever 
title  he  may  give  himfelf,  he  will  be  no  more 
than  a Have.  The  law  is  nothing,  unlefs  it  be  a 
fword,  adting  indiscriminately  upon  the  head  of 
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moves.  The  law  has  no  authority,  unlefs  that 
authority  be  extended  over  all  without  exception; 
for  in  the  fight  of  the  law,  as  in  the  fight  of  God, 
all  men  are  equal.  The  punifhment  of  an  indi- 
vidual avenges  only  the  infraftion  of  the  law; 
the  punifhment  of  the  fovereign  avenges  the  con- 
tempt of  it.  Who  fhall  dare  bid  defiance  to  the 
law,  if  even  the  fovereign  cannot  do  it  with  im- 
punity ? The  remembrance  of  fo  great  a leflon  is 
perpetuated  for  ages,  and  excites  a more  falutary 
dread  than  the  death  of  a thoufand  other  crimi- 
nals. 

When  the  Portuguefe  landed  in  Ceylon  they 
found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  na- 
tions, which  differed  from  each  other  in  their 
manners,  their  government,  and  their  religion. 

The  Bedas,  who  were  fettled  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  ifland,  where  the  country  was  lefs  fertile, 
were  diitinguifhed  into  tribes,  which  confidered 
themfeives  as  fo  many  families  headed  by  a chief, 
whofc  power  was  not  abfolute.  They  went  al- 
molt  naked,  and,  upon  the  whole,  their  manners 
and  government  were  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
Highlanders  in  Scotland.  Thefe  tribes,  which 
unite  for  the  common  defence,  have  always  brave- 
ly fought  for  their  liberty,  and  have  never  invaded 
that  of  their  neighbours.  1 heir  religion  is  little 
know’n,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  any 
any  form  of  worfhip.  They  have  littie  inter- 
courfe  with  ftrangers;  keep  a watchful  eye  over 
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thofe  who  travel  through  the  diftrift  they  inhabit;, 
trear  them  well,  and  fend  them  away  as  foon  as 
poffible.  This  caution  is  partly  owen  tothejeal- 
oufy  the  Bedas  entertain  of  their  wives,  which 
contributes  to  effrange  them  from  all  the  world. 
They  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland. 

The  fouthern  part  is  poffeffed  by  a more  nu- 
merous and  powerful  people,  called  Cinglaffes. 
This  nation  is  polite,  in  comparifon  of  the  other. 
They  wear  clothes,  and  live  under  an  arbitrary 
government.  They  have  a diftindtion  of  caffs,  as 
well  as  the  Indians;  but  their  religion  is  dif- 
ferent. They  acknowlege  one  fupreme  being, 
and  in  fubordination  to  him  divinities  of  the  fé- 
cond and  third  order  :•  all  which  have  their  priefts.- 
Among  the  deities  of  the  fécond  order,  particular 
honours  are  paid  to  Buddou,  who  defcended  upon 
earth  to  take  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  mediator 
between  God  and  mankind.  The  priefts  of 
Buddou  are  perfons  of  great  confequence  in  Cey- 
lon. They  are  never  punifhable  by  the  prince, 
even  for  an  attempt  againft  his  life.  The  Cin- 
glaffes  underffand  the  art  of  war.  They  know 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  fecurity  their 
mountains  afford  againft  the  attacks  of  the  Euro- 
peans, whom  they  have  often  defeated.  Like  all 
people  who  live  in  arbitrary  ftates,  they  are  de- 
ceitful, lelfifh,  and  full  of  compliment.  They 
have  two  languages  : one  peculiar  to  the  people, 
the  other  to  the  learned.  Wherever  this  cuftom 
prevails,  it  furnifhes  priefts  and  princes  with  a 
further  opportunity  of  impofing  upon  mankind. 
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Both  thefe  nations  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the  B 
fruits,  the  corn.,  and  the  pafture  which  abounded 
in  the  ifland.  They  had  elephants  without  num- 
ber; precious  flones,  and  the  only  kind  of  cinna- 
mon that  was  ever  efteemed.  On  the  northern 
coaft,  and  on  the  fifhing  coafts  which  border  upon 
it,  was  carried  on  the  greateft  pearl  fifher.y  in  the 
Eaft.  The  harbours  of  Ceylon  were  the  beft  in 
India,  and  it’s  fituation  was  fuperior  to  all  it’s 
other  advantages. 

It  fhould  feem  that  it  was  the  intereft  of  the 
Portuguefe  to  have  placed  all  their  flrength  in 
this  ifland.  It  lies  in  the  center  of  the  Eaft;  and 
is  the  paflage  that  leads  to  the  richeft  countries. 

It  might  have  been  well  peopled  and  fortified  with 
a fmall  number  men,  and  at  a very  little  expence. 
The  numerous  fquadrons  that  might  have  been 
lent  out  from  every  port  in  the  ifland  would  have 
kept  all  Afia  in  awe;  and  the  fhips  that  might 
have  cruized  in  thofe  latitudes,  would  eafily  have 
intercepted  the  trade  of  other  nations,. 

The  viceroy  overlooked  thefe  advantages.  He 
alfo  neglected  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  though 
richer  than  that  of  Malabar.  The  merchandife  of 
the  latter  was  of  an  inferior  quality;  it  produced 
plenty  of  proviflons,  a fmall  quantity  of  bad  cin- 
namon, fome  pepper  and  cardamom,  a kind  of 
fpice  much  .ufed  by  the  eaftern  people.  The 
coaft  of  Coromandel  furnifhed  the  fineft  cottons 
La  the  world.  It’s  inhabitants,  who  for  the  moft 
part  were  natives  of  the  country,  and  had  lets  m- 
tercourfe  with  the  Arabians  and  othei  nations, 
y/ere  the  molt  humane  and  induftrious  of  all  the 
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people  in  Indoftan.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  paflage  along  the coaft:  of  Coromandel  towards 
the  north,  leads  to  the  mines  of  Golconda  : and, 
moreover,  this  coaft  is  admirably  fituated  for  the 
trade  of  Bengal  and  other  countries. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Albuquerque  made 
no  fettlement  there.  The  fettlements  of  St.  Tho- 
mas and  Negapatan  were  not  formed  till  after- 
wards. He  knew  that'  this  coaft  was  deftitute  of 
harbours,  and  inacceflible  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year,  when  it  v/ould  be  impoflible  for  the  fleets 
to  protect  the  colonies.  In  a word,  he  thought 
that  when  the  Portuguefe  had  made  themfelves 
matters  of  Ceylon,  a conqueft  begun  by  his  pre- 
deceflbr  d’Almeyda,  and  afterwards  completed, 
they  might  command  the  trade  of  Coromandel,  if 
they  got  pofleffion  of  Malacca.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt. 

The  country,  of  which  Malacca  is  the  capital 
city,  is  a narrow  tratt  of  land,  about  a hundred 
leagues  in  length.  It  joins  to  the  continent  to- 
wards the  northen  coaft,  where  it  borders  on  the 
Hate  of  Siam,  or,  more  properly,  the  kingdom  of 
Johor,  which  has  been  feparated  from  it.  The 
reft  is  furrounded  by  the  fea,  and  divided  from 
the  ifland  of  Sumatra  by  a channel  which  is  called 
the  ftraits  of  Malacca. 

Nature  had  amply  provided  for  the  happinefs 
of  the  Malays,  by  placing  them  in  a mild,  healthy 
climate,  where  refrefhing  gales  and  cooling  ftreams 
allay  the  fervour  of  the  torrid  zonej  where  the 
loil  pours  forth  an  abundance  of  delicious  fruits 
to  fatisfy  the  wants  of  a favage  life  ; and  where  it 
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is  capable  of  anfwering,  by  cultivation,  all  the  B °1°  K 
neeeflary  demands  of  fociety;  where  thq  trees  v — J 
wear  an  eternal  verdure,  and  the  flowers  bloom  in 
a perpetual  fucceflion  ; where  the  moft  delicate 
and  fragrant  odours  breathing  from  aromatic 
plants,  perfume  the  air,  and  infufe  a fpirit  of  vo- 
luptuous delight  into  all  living  beings. 

But  while  nature  has  done  every  thing  in  fa-r 
vour  of  the  Malays,  fo.ciety  has  done  them  every 
poflible  injury.  Such, has  been  the  influence  of 
a tyrannical  government,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  happieft  country  in  the  univerfe  have  become 
remarkable  for  the  ferocity  of  their  manners.  The 
feucal  fyltem,  fir  ft  planted  among  the  rocks  and. 
woods  of  the  North,  had  extended  itfelt  even  to 
the  forefts  and  mild  regions  of  the  equator,  where 
every  thing  confpires  to  promote  the  enjoyment 
of  a long  life  of  tranquillity,  which  can  only  be 
Ihortened  by  a too  frequent  and  exceflive  indul- 
gence in  pleafures.  This  enflaved  nation  is  under 
the  dominion  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  rather  of 
twenty  tyrants,  his  reprefentatives.  Thus  the 
defpotifm  of  a fultan  feems  to  extend  it’s  oppref- 
five  influence  to  multitudes,  by  being  divided 
among  a number  of  powerful  vaflals. 

This  turbulent  and  oppreflive  fcene  gave  rife 
to  an  univerfal  iavagenefs  of  manners.  In  vain 
did  heaven  and  earth  fhower  their  bleflings  upon 
Malacca;  thefe  bleflings  only  lerved  to  make  it’s 
inhabitants  ungrateful  and  unhappy.  T he  matters 
let  out  their  fervices,  or  rather  thofe  of  their  de  - 
pendents, for  hire,  to  the  beft  bidder,  regardlefs 
gf  the  lofs  that  agriculture  wculd  iuftain  for  want, 
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of  hands.  They  preferred  a wandering  and  ad- 
venturous life,  either  by  fea  or  land,  to  induftry. 
This  people  had  conquered  a large  Archipelago, 
well  know’n  in  the  Eaft  by  the  name  of  the  Ma- 
layan Illands.  The  numerous  colonies  that  were 
tranfplanted  thither,  carried  with  them  their  laws, 
their  manners,  their  cuftoms,  and,  what  is  fome- 
thing  remarkable,  the  fofteft  language  in  all  Afia. 

Thu  fituation  of  Malacca  had,  however,  made 
it  the  mod  confiderable  market -in  India;  it’s  har- 
bour was  conftantly  crowded  with  veffels  either 
from  Japan,  China,  the  Philippine  and  Molucca 
illands,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  eaftern  coall  ; 
or  from  Bengal,  Coromandel,  Malabar,  Perfia, 
Arabia,  and  Africa.  Thefe  merchants  carried  on 
a fafe  trade  among  themfelves,  or  with  the  inha- 
bitants : the  paiïion  of  the  Malays  for  plunder  had 
at  length  given  way  to  advantages  of  a more  cer- 
tain nature  than  the  precarious  and  doubtful  fuc- 
cefs  of  piratical  expeditions. 

The  Portuguefe  were  defirous  of  having  a fhare 
in  the  general  commerce  of  Afia.  At  firlt  they 
appeared  at  Malacca  in  the  character  of  mer- 
chants; but  their  ufurpations  in  India  had  ren- 
dered their  defigns  fo  much  fufpecfted,  and  the 
animofity  of  the  Arabians  had  circulated  reports 
fo  much  to  their  difadvantage,  that  meafures  were 
taken  to  deltroy  them.  They  fell  into  the  fnares 
that  were  laid  for  them  ; feveral  of  them  were 
maflacred,  and  others  throw’n  into  prifon.  Thofe 
who  efcaped  got  back  to  their  flips,  and  retreated 
to  the  Malabar  coall.  p 
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Though  Albuquerque  did  not  intend  to  wait  B 0 0 K 

for  a rupture  to  afford  him  a pretence  of  feizing  v 

upon  Malacca,  he  was  not  difpleafed  at  this  in- 
cident, fince  it  gave  his  enterprize  an  appearance 
of  juffcice  that  might  lefien  the  odium  which  fuch 
a ftep  muft  naturally  have  draw’n  upon  the  Portu- 
guefe  name.  As  an  impreftion  fo  favourable  to 
his  views  might  have  been  weakened  by  delay, 
he  did  not  hefitate  a moment  to  take  his  revenge. 

The  enemy  expected  a fudden  blow;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  he  appeared  before  the  place,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  15 11,  he  found  every  thing 
in  readinefs  to  receive  him. 

But  formidable  as  thefe  preparations  appeared, 
there  was  a hill  greater  obhacle,  which  for  fome 
days  damped  the  valour  of  the  Chriftian  general: 
his  friend  Araujo  had  been  taken  prifoner  in  the 
fir  ft  expedition,  and  the  enemy  threatened  to  put 
him  to  death  the  moment  the  liege  fhould  begin. 
Albuquerque,  who  did  not  want  fenfibility, 
paufed  at  the  profpect  of  his  friend’s  danger,  when 
he  received  the  following  billet:  Think  of  nothing 
hut  the  glory  and  advantage  of  Portugal  ; if  I cannot 
contribute  towards  your  viblory^  at  leaf  let  me  not  be 
the  means  of  preventing  it.  The  place  was  attack- 
ed and  carried  after  feveral  doubtful,  bloody, 
and  obftinate  engagements.  They  found  in  it 
immenfe  treafure,  vail  magazines,  and  whatever 
could  contribute  to  the  elegances  and  pleafures  of 
life  -,  and  a fort  was  erected  there  to  fecure  the 
conqueft. 

As  the  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with 
the  po Hellion  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants,  who 
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j were  unwilling  to  fubmit  to  their  new  mailers, 
either  retired  into  the  inland  parts,  or  dilperfed 
themfelves  along  the  coafl.  Having  loll  the 
fpirit  of  commerce,  they  relapled  into  all  the 
excelles. of  their  violent  charafler.  Thefe  people 
never  go  without  a poinard,  which  they  call  end. 
The  invention  of  this  murderous  weapon  feems  to 
have  exhaufted  all  the  powers  of  their  fanguinary 
genius.  Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fuch 
men  armed  with  fuch  an  inllrument.  When  they 
get  on  board  a veffel,  they  flab  all  the  crew  at  the 
time  when  no  harm  is  fufpedted.  Since  their 
treachery  has  been  know’n,  all  the  Europeans 
take  care  never  to  employ  a Malayan  failor;  but 
thefe  barbarians,  who  always  made  it  a rule  to 
attack  the  weaker  party,  have  now  changed  this 
antient  cuftom,  and,  animated  by  an  unaccount- 
able refolution  to  kill  or  be  killed,  come  in  boats 
with  thirty  men  to  board  our  veflels,  and  fome- 
times  fucceed  in  carrying  them  off:  if  they  are 
repulfed,  they  have  the  latisfadlion,  at  leall,  of 
having  imbrued  their  hands  in  blood. 

People  who  derive  from  nature  fuch  inflexible 
bravery,  may  be  exterminated,  but  cannot  be 
fubdued  by  force.  They  are  only  to  be  civilized 
by  humane  treatment,  by  the  allurements  of  riches 
or  liberty,  by  the  influence  of  virtue  and  mode- 
ration, and  by  a mild  government.  They  muff 
be  reflored  to  their  rights,  or  left  to  themlelves, 
before  we  can  hope  to  eftablifh  any  intercourfe 
with  them.  To  attempt  to  reduce  them  by  con- 
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queft,  is,  perhaps,  the  laft  method  thatfhould  be  B °I°  K 
tried  ; as  it  will  only  increafe  their  abhorrence  of  u.— » 
a foreign  yoke,  and  difcourage  them  from  enter- 
ing into  any  focial  engagements.  Nature  has 
placed  certain  people  in  the  midft  of  the  ocean, 
like  lions  in  the  deferts,  that  they  may  enjoy  their 
liberty.  Tempefts,  fands,  forelts,  mountains  and 
caverns,  are  the  places  of  refuge  and  defence  to 
all  independent  beings.  Civilized  nations  lhould 
take  care  how  they  invade  the  rights,  or  rouze 
the  fpirits  of  iüanders  and  favages  : as  they  may 
be  allured  that  they  will  become  cruel  and  bar- 
barous to  no  purpofe  ; that  their  ravages  will  make 
them  detelled  ; and  that  difgrace  and  revenge  are 
the  only  laurels  they  can  expect  to  obtain. 

After  the  reduction  of  Malacca,  the  kings  of 
Siam,  Pegu,  and  lèverai  others,  alarmed  at  a con- 
queft  fo  fatal  to  their  independence.  Cent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  congratulate  Albuquerque,  to  make  him 
an  offer  of  their  trade,  and  to  defire  an  alliance 
with  Portugal. 

Affairs  being  in  this  fituation,  a fquadron  was  Settlement 
detached  from  the  fleet  to  the  Moluccas.  Thefe  tuguefe  hi" 
iflands,  which  lie  in  the  Indian  ocean  near  the  |^n^s°iilucca 
équinoxial,  are  ten  in  number,  including  as  ufual 
tnofe  of  Banda.  The  largeft  is  not  more  than 
twelve  leagues  in  circumference,  and  the  others 
are  much  fmaller. 

This  duller  of  iflands  feems  to  have  been 
throw’n  up  by  the  fea;  and  may  with  reafon  be 
fuppofed  to  be  the  effect  of  fome  lubterraneous 
fire.  Lofty  mountains,  the  lummits  of  which 
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K are  loft  in  the  clouds;  enormous  rocks  heaped 
one  upon  another  ; horrid  and  deep  caverns  ; tor- 
rents which  precipitate  themfelves  with  extreme 
violence;  volcanos,  perpetually  announcing  im- 
pending deftrudlion  : fuch  are  the  phænomena 
that  give  rife  to  this  idea,  or  aftift  in  confirm- 
ing it. 

It  is  not  know’n  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants 
of  thefe  ifiands  ; but  it  is  certain  that  the  Javans 
and  the  Malays  have  fucceftively  been  in  pofifef- 
fion  of  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth 
■ century  they  were  inhabited  by  a kind  of  favages, 
whofe  chiefs,  though  honoured  with  the  title  of 
kings,  pofiefied  only  a limited  authority,  totally 
depending  on  the  caprice  of  their  fubje&s.  They 
had  o(  late  years  joined  the  fuperftitions  of  Mo- 
hammedifm  to  thofe  of  Paganifm,  which  they 
had  profefled  for  a confiderable  time.  Their  in- 
dolence was  excelfive.  Their  only  employment 
was  hunting  and  filhing;  and  they  were  ftrangers 
to  all  kind  of  agriculture.  They  were  encou- 
raged in  their  inactivity  by  the  advantages  they 
derived  from  the  cocoa  tree. 

The  cocoa  tree,  which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
almoft  every  part  of  India,  is  a tree  of  a very 
beautiful  form,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty, 
and  more  commonly,  fixty  feet.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
ground  by  a great  number  of  (lender  and  fibrous 
roots.  It’s  trunk,  which  has  a trifling  bend  to- 
wards the  bafis,  is  ftraight  throughout  the  reft  of 
it’s  length,  of  a cylindrical  form,  of  moderate 
thicknefs,  and  marked  with  feveral  circular  ine- 
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qualities,  formed  by  the  bafis  of  the  leaves  which  : 
have  fallen  off  from  it.  It’s  wood  is  of  fo  light 
and  fpongy  a nature,  that  it  is  unfit  for  fhip- 
îimber,  or  for  any  building  that  requires  folidity  ; 
and  the  boats  which  are  made  of  it,  are  brittle 
and  do  not  laft  long.  The  tuft  is  compofed  of 
ten  or  twelve  pinnated  leaves,  tapered  towards 
the  top,  very  broad  at  their  bafis,  and  covered, 
in  the  infant  ftate  of  the  tree,  with  a kind  of  net- 
work of  which  fieves  are  made.  Their  center 
cofta,  which  is  twelve  feet  long,  is  deeply  fur- 
rowed on  it’s  internal  furface.  The  roofs  of 
houfes  are  covered  in  with  thefe  leaves;  and  they 
are  ufed  in  making  umbrellas,  fails,  and  filhing- 
nets  ; the  youngeft  of  them  may  even  ferve  in- 
ftead  of  paper,  and  will  receive  the  impreffion  of 
charaflers  marked  with  a pencil.  From  the  midft 
of  this  tuft  there  arifes  a thick  membranous  fpa- 
tha  or  fheath,  convoluted,  fwelled  out  in  the 
middle,  and  terminating  in  a point.  When  this 
is  grow’n  to  a certain  fize,  it  opens  on  one  fide, 
and  difplays  a very  confiderable  panicle,  each 
Hem  of  which  bears  two  female,  and  a greater 
number  of  male  flowers.  The  latter  have  a calix 
with  fix  deep  divifions  and  as  many  ftaitnina;  in 
the  former,  a pifbil  is  fubftitutecl  to  thefe  ftami- 
na,  and  this  becomes  a fruit  of  an  oval  form, 
flightly  triangular,  and  of  more  than  fix  inches 
in  diameter.  The  affemblage  of  feveral  fruits 
upon  the  fame  panicle,  is  called  a duller  ; and 
the  fame  tree  yields  fucceffively  feveral  cluflers  in 
one  year* 
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This  fruit  is  covered  with  a bark  confifting  of 
filaments  three  fingers  thick,  and  difti nguifhed 
by  the  name  of  kayar  -,  of  which  fome  coarfe  fluffs 
and  ropes  for  fhips  are  made.  Underneath  it  is 
a very  hard  nut,  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a fmall 
melon  ; it  has  three  holes  at  one  of  it’s  extremi- 
ties, and  is  fit  for  making  fmall  cups,  and  other 
domeftic  utenfils.  The  pulp  which  lines  the 
infide  of  this  nut,  fupplies  a wholefome  kind  of 
food,  from  which  is  expreffed  an  oil  very  fweet, 
when  frefh,  and  much  ufed  in  India.  But  it 
contrats  a bitter  tafle  when  it  is  kept  long,  and 
is  then  only  proper  for  burning.  The  fediment 
that  remains  in  the  prefs,  affords  nourifhment  for 
cattle,  poultry,  and  even  the  lower  kind  of  people 
in  times  of  fcarcity.  The  center  of  the  nut  is 
filled  with  a clear,  refrefhing,  fweetifh  kind  of 
liquid,  which  ferves  to  quench  the  thirfl  of  la- 
bouring people  both  at  fea  and  land.  In  the  old 
fruits  this  fluid  difappears,  and  is  fucceeded  by 
an  almond,  which  foon  fills  up  the  cavity,  and 
becomes  fit  for  the  propagation  of  the  plant.  In 
the  center  of  it  is  fometimes  found  a flony  con- 
cretion, to  which  the  Indians  afcribe  great  vir- 
tues ; they  confider  it  as  a pledge  of  fuccefs,  and 
feldom  fail  to  provide  themfelves  with  one,  when 
they  are  going  upon  any  enterprize. 

The  above-mentioned  advantages  are  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  ones  that  are  derived  from  the 
cocoa  tree.  If  the  buds  of  the  flowers  be  cut  off 
before  they  are  perfectly  unfolded,  a white  liquor 
runs  from  them,  which  is  received  into  a veffel 
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fixed  to  their  extremity}  and  is  of  a fweet  tafte,  book 
while  it  continues  frefh.  It  afterwards  turns  four,  ■_  » 

and  makes  good  vinegar.  When  diftilled  in  it’s 
higheft  perfection,  it  produces  a ftrong  brandy  : 
and  boiled  with  quick-lime,  yields  a middling  kind 
of  fugar.  The  buds,  from  which  this  liquor  has 
been  draw’n,  neceffarily  become  abortive  j and 
do  not  unfold  themfelves  any  further,  becaufe 
they  have  been  deprived  of  that  fubftance  which 
was  deftined  for  the  production  and  nourifliment 
of  the  fruit. 

Beside  the  cocoa  tree,  the  Moluccas  produce 
a fingular  kind  of  palm,  which  is  called  fago. 

This  tree,  which  is  common  in  the  forefts  of 
thefe  iflands,  differs  from  the  former  in  having 
longer  leaves,  a lefs  elevated  trunk,  and  fmaller 
fruits.  The  progrefs  of  it’s  vegetation  in  the 
early  ftages  is  very  flow.  At  firft  it  is  a mere 
fhrub,  thick  fet  with  thorns,  which  makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  come  near  it.  But  as  loon  as  it’s  ftem 
is  once  formed,  it  rifes  in  a fhort  time  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet,  is  about  fix  feet  in  circum- 
ference, and  imperceptibly  lofes  it’s  thorns.  The 
bark  is  an  inch  thick  ; and  all  the  infide  is  filled 
with  a fap  which  falls  into  meal.  The  tree, 
which  feems  to  grow  merely  for  the  life  of  man, 
points  out  the  meal  by  a fine  white  powder  which 
covers  it’s  leaves,  and  is  a certain  indication  of 
the  maturity  of  the  fago.  It  is  then  cut  down  to 
the  root,  and  fawed  into  fcantlings,  which  are 
divided  into  four  quarters,  for  the  purpoie  of  ex- 
tracting the  fap  or  meal  they  contain.  After  this 
fubftance  has  been  diluted  in  watei,  it  isitiained 
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K through  a kind  of  fieve,  which  retains  the  grofier 
->  particles;  the  reft  is  throw’n  into  earthen  moulds* 
where  it  dries  and  hardens  for  fome  years.  The 
Indians  eat  the  ftigo  diluted  with  water,  and  fome- 
times  baked  or  boiled.  Through  a principle  of 
humanity,  they  referve  the  fineft  part  of  this  meal 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  A jelly  is  fometimes 
made  of  it,  which  is  white  and  of  a delicious 
flavour. 

Temperate,  independent,  and  averfe  from  la- 
bour, thefe  people  had  lived  for  ages  upon  the 
meal  of  the  fago,  and  the  milk  of  the  cocoa,  when 
the  Chinefe,  landing  by  accident  at  the  Moluccas, 
difçovered  the  clove  and  the  nutmeg,  with  which 
valuable  fpices  the  ancients  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted. They  were  foon  admired  all  over  India, 
from  whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Perfia  and 
Europe.  The  Arabians,  who  at  that  time  en- 
grofted  almoft  all  the  trade  of  the  univerfe,  did 
not  overlook  fo  lucrative  a part  of  it.  They  re- 
paired in  crowds  to  thefe  celebrated  ifiands,  the 
productions  of  which  they  had  already  monopo- 
lized, when  the  Portuguefe,  who  purfued  them 
every  where,  came  and  deprived  them  of  this 
branch  of  trade.  Notwithftanding  the  fchemes 
that  were  laid  to  fupplant  thefe  conquerors,  they 
obtained  permiftion  to  build  a fort.  From  this 
time  the  court  of  Lifbon  ranked  the  Moluccas 
among  the  number  of  their  provinces,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  they  really  became  fo. 

While  Albuquerque’s  lieutenants  were  enrich- 
ing their  country  with  new  produdlions,  that  ge- 
neral was  engaged  in  completing  the  conqueft  of 
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his  abfence  to  recover  it’s  liberty.  After  his  late  ' — -v— 
fuccefs,  while  he  remained  unmolefted  in  the 
center  of  his  conquefts,  he  employed  himfelf  in 
fuppreffing  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  Portuguefe, 
in  eftablifhing  order  throughout  the  colonies,  and 
in  regulating  the  difcipline  of  the  army.  The 
activity,  fagacity,  wifdom,  jultice,  humanity* 
and  difmtereftednefs,  which  he  had  difplayed  in 
thefe  tranfadtions,  and  the  idea  of  his  virtues,  had 
made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  that,  for  a long  time  after  his  death, 
they  continued  to  repair  to  his  tomb,  to  demand 
juftice  of  him  for  the  outrages  committed  by  his 
fucceffors*  He  died  at  Goa  in  the  year  1515, 
without  riches,  and  out  of  favour  with  Emanuel, 
who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  entertain  fufpi- 
cions  of  his  condudt. 


If  our  aftonifhment  be  raifed  at  the  number  of  Jfht'iecea"tf^4 
Albuquerque’s  victories,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  p/'^Jp'* 
conquefts,  how  defervedly  do  thofe  brave  men  portuguefe* 
claim  our  admiration,  whom  he  had  thé  honour 
to  command  in  thefe  expeditions  ! Elad  any  na- 
tion, before  that  period,  been  feen  to  perform 
fuch  great  adtions  with  fo  fmall  a force  ? The 
Portuguefe,  with  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  troops, 

{truck  terror  into  the  empire  of  Morocco,  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Africa*  the  Mammelucs,  the 
Arabians,  and  all  the  eaftern  countries,  from  the 
Hand  of  Ormus  to  China.  With  a force  in  thé 
proportion  of  one  to  a hundred,  they  engaged 
troops,  which,  when  attacked  by  an  enemy  of 
equal  ftrength,  would  frequently  defend  their 
Vol.  I,  L,  lives 
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lives  and  poffeffions  to  the  laft  extremity.  What 
kind  of  men  then  muft  the  Portuguefe  have  been, 
and  what  extraordinary  caufes  muft  have  confpired 
to  produce  fuch  a nation  of  heroes  ! 

They  had  been  at  war  with  the  Moors  near  a 
century,  when  Henry  of  Burgundy,  with  feveral 
French  knights,  landed  in  Portugal  with  a de- 
ftgn  to  ferve  in  Caftile  under  the  famous  Cid, 
whofe  reputation  had  draw’n  them  thither.  The 
Portuguefe  invited  them  to  lend  their  aftiftance 
againft  the  infidels  ; the  knights  complied,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  them  fettled  in  Portugal. 
Chivalry,  which  has  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  inftitution  to  exalt  human  nature,  fub- 
ftituting  the  love  of  glory  to  the  love  of  our 
country;  that  refined  fpirit,  draw’n  from  the  dregs 
of  the  barbarous  ages,  and  calculated  to  repair  or 
lefien  the  errors  and  inconveniences  of  the  feudal 
government  from  whence  it  took  it’s  rife,  was  then 
revived  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  all  the 
fplendour  it  had  at  it’s  firft  appearance  in  France 
and  England.  The  princes  endeavoured  to  keep 
it  alive,  and  to  extend  it’s  influence,  by  eftablifh- 
ing  feveral  orders  formed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
ancient  ones,  and  calculated  to  infufe  the  fame 
fpirit,  which  was  a mixture  of  heroifm,  gallantry, 
and  devotion. 

The  fovereigns  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the  nation 
ftill  higher,  by  treating  the  nobility  in  fome  mea- 
fure  upon  a footing  of  equality,  and  by  fetting 
bounds  to  their  own  authority.  They  frequently 
called  together  the  general  aflembly  of  the  ftates, 
without  which,  properly  lpeaking,  there  can  be 
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with  the  regal  authority  after  the  taking  of  Lid>on  : w — • 

and  in  conjunction  with  them,  his  fuccedors,  for 
a long  time,  exercifed  the  power  of  making  laws. 

Many  of  thefe  laws  were  calculated  to  infpire  the 
love  of  great  a&ions.  The  order  of  nobility  was 
conferred  uponthofe  who  had  didinguifhed  them- 
felves  by  fignal  fervices  ; by  killing  or  taking  pri- 
foner  the  enemy’s  general,  or  his  fquire:  or  by 
refufing  to  purchafe  liberty,  when  they  were 
prifoners  among  the  Moors,  by  renouncing  their 
religion.  On  the  other  hand,  whoever  infulted  a ' 
woman,  gave  falfe  evidence,  broke  his  promife, 
or  concealed  the  truth  from  his  fovereign , was  de- 
graded from  his  rank.  Has  the  difcontinuance  of 
this  cudom  been  the  fault  of  the  fubjeCts  in  not 
daring  to  tell  the  truth  to  their  fovereigns  -,  or  the 
fault  of  the  fovereigns,  in  their  unwillingnefs  to 
hear  it  ? 

The  wars  waged  by  the  Portuguefe  in  defence 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  were  at  the  fame  time 
religious  wars.  They  partook  of  that  fierce  but 
enterprifing  fpirit  of  fanaticifm,  which  the  popes 
had  diffufed  at  the  time  of  the  crufades.  The 
Portuguefe,  therefore,  were  knights  armed  in  de- 
fence of  their  properties,  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  kings,  who  were  knights  as  well 
as  themfelves.  Befide  this,  they  were  the  heroes 
of  the  crufade,  who,  while  they  defended  chriflia- 
nity,  were  fighting  for  their  country.  To  this  may 
be  added,  that  the  nation  was  fmall,  and  it’s 
power  extremely  limited  ; for  it  is  chiefly  in  little 
dates,  expofed  to  frequent  dangers,  that  we  find 
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K that  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  for  one’s  country,  which 
u is  utterly  unknow’n  in  larger  communities,  enjoy- 
ing greater  fecurity. 

The  principles  of  adlivity,  vigour,  and  a noble 
elevation  of  mind,  which  united  in  the  charadter 
of  this  nation,  were  not  loft  after  the  expulfion  of 
the  Moors.  They  purflied  thefe  enemies  of  their 
religion  and  government  into  Africa.  They  were 
engaged  in  fcveral  wars  with  the  kings  of  Caftile 
and  Leon;  and  during  the  interval  that  preceded 
their  expeditions  to  India,  the  nobility  lived  at  a 
diftance  from  cities  and  the  court,  and  preferved 
in  their  caftles  the  virtues  of  their  anceftors,  toge- 
ther with  their  portraits. 

When  the  plan  of  extending  conqueft  in  Africa 
and  Afia  became  the  objedt  of  attention  among 
the  Portuguefe  ; a new  paftion  co-operated  with 
the  principles  juft  mentioned,  to  give  additional 
energy  to  the  Portuguefe  fpirit.  This  paftion, 
which,  at  firft,  would  neceftarily  exalt  all  the 
reft,  but  which  in  a little  time  would  deftroy  the 
generous  principles  from  which  they  arofe,  was 
the  thirft  of  riches.  The  veftels  were  crowded 
with  adventurers,  whofe  views  were  to  enrich 
themfelves,  to  ferve  the  ftate,  and  to  make  pro- 
felites.  They  appeared  in  India  to  be  fomething 
more  than  men  till  the  death  of  Albuquerque; 
but  at  that  period,  riches,  which  were  the  objedt 
and  reward  of  their  conquefts,  introduced  univer- 
fal  corruption.  The  nobler  paftions  gave  way  to 
the  pleafures  of  luxury,  which  never  fail  to  ener- 
vate the  body,  and  to  deftroy  the  virtues  of  the 
mind.  The  weak  luccelfors  of  the  illuftriou3 
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Emanuel,  and  the  men  of  indifferent  talents, 
whom  he  himfelf  fent  as  viceroys  to  India,  gra- 
dually contributed  to  the  degeneracy  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe. 

Lopez-Soarez,  however,  who  fucceeded  Al- 
buquerque, purfued  his  defigns.  He  abolifh-ed  a 
barbarous  cuftom  that  prevailed  in  the  country 
of  Travencor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calicut. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  region  confulted  forcerers 
concerning  the  deftiny  of  their  children  : if  the 
magician  promifed  a happy  deftiny,  they  were  fuf- 
fered  to  live;  if  he  foretold  any  great  calamities 
that  were  to  befall  them,  they  were  put  to  death. 
Soarez  interpofed  to  preferve  thefe  children.  He 
was  for  fome  time  employed  in  preventing  the  op- 
pofition  with  which  the  Portuguefe  were  threa- 
tened in  India;  and  as  foon  as  he  was  relieved 
from  this  anxiety,  he  refolved  to  attempt  a paf- 
fage  to  China. 

The  great  Albuquerque  had  formed  the  fame 
defign.  He  had  met  with  Chinefe  fhips  and  mer- 
chants at  Malacca,  and  conceived  a high  opinion 
of  a nation  whofe  very  failors  had  more  politenefs, 
a better  fenfe  of  decorum,  more  good-nature  and 
humanity,  than  were,  at  that  time,  to  be  found 
among  the  European  nobility.  He  invited  the 
Chinefe  to  continue  their  commerce  with  Malacca. 
From  them  he  procured  a particular  account  of 
the  ftrength,  riches,  and  manners  of  their  exten- 
five  empire,  and  communicated  his  intelligence 
to  the  court  of  Portugal. 

The  Chinefe  nation  was  utterly  unknow’n  in 
Europe.  Mark  Paul,  a Venetian,  who  had  tra- 
il,’ 3 veiled 
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K veiled  to  China  by  land,  had  given  a defcription 
of  it  which  was  looked  upon  as  fabulous.  It 
correfponded,  however,  with  the  particulars  fince 
tranfmitted  by  Albuquerque.  Credit  was  given 
to  the  teftimony  of  this  commander,  and  to  his 
account  of  the  lucrative  trade  that  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  this  country. 

In  the  year  1518a  fquadron  failed  from  Lifbon 
to  convoy  an  ambaffador  to  China.  As  foon  as 
it  arrived  at  the  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Canton,  it  was  furrounded  by  Chinefe  veffels, 
which  came  to  reconnoitre  it.  Ferdinand  Andra- 
da,  who  commanded  it,  did  not  put  himfelf  in 
any  pofture  of  defences  he  fuffered  the  Chinefe  to 
come  on  board  ; communicated  the  objeCt  of  his 
voyage  to  the  Mandarins  that  prefided  at  Canton, 
and  lent  his  ambaffador  on  fhore,  who  was  con- 
ducted to  Pekin. 

The  ambaffador  was  every  moment  p re  fen  ted 

with  fome  new  wonder,  that  ftruck  him  with 

/ 

amazement.  If  we  confider  the  largenefs  of  the 
towns,  the  multitude  of  villages,  the  variety  of 
canals,  of  which  fome  are  navigable  acrofs  the 
empire,  and  others  contribute  to  the  fertility  of 
the  foil  ; the  art  of  cultivating  their  lands,  and 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  their  productions; 
the  fagacious  and  mild  afpeCt  of  the  inhabitants^ 
the  perpetual  interchange  of  good  offices  which 
appeared  in  the  country  and  on  the  public  roads, 
and  the  good  order  preferved  among  thofe  num- 
berlefs  crowds  who  were  engaged  in  the  hurry  of 
bufinefs  ; we  ffiall  not  wonder  at  the  furprife  of 
the  Portuguefe  ambaffador,  who  had  been  accuf- 
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tomed  to  the  barbarous  and  ridiculous  manners  B 0 0 K 
of  Europe.  1 — 

Let  us  for  a while  fix  our  attention  upon  a State  of 
people,  who  have  been  judged  of  fo  differently  cording  to 
by  the  Europeans.  Let  us  compare  the  accounts  riftsofthlt* 
given  of  them  by  their  Panegyrifts,  with  thofe  C0UntrJ’* 
which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  by  their  calum- 
niators ; and  we  may  poffibly  derive  from  this 
contrail,  fome  light  that  may  tend  to  conciliate 
thefe  contradictory  opinions.  The  hiltory  of  a 
nation  fo  well  governed,  fay  the  partifans  of 
China,  is  the  hiltory  of  mankind  : the  reft -of  the 
world  refembles  the  chaos  of  matter  before  it  was 
wrought  into  form.  After  a long  feries  of  de- 
vaftation,  fociety  has  at  length  rifen  to  order  and 
harmony.  States  and  nations  are  produced  from 
each  other,  like  individuals,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  families  nature  brings  about  the  death  of 
fome,  and  provides  for  the  birth  of  others,  in  a 
confiant  and  regular  fucceffion  : but  in  liâtes, 
this  rule  is  violated  and  deftroyed  by  the  dilorders 
of  fociety,  where  it  fometimes  happens  that  an* 
tient  monarchies  ftifle  riling  republics  in  their 
births,  and  that  a rude  and  favage  people,  rulhing 
like  a torrent,  fweep  away  multitudes  of  Hates, 
which  are  difunited  and  broken  in  pieces, 

China  alone  has  been  exempted  from  this  fa- 
tality. This  empire,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Ruffian  Tartary,  on  the  fouth  by  India,  on  the 
weft  by  Thibet,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  ocean, 
comprehends  almoll  all  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
the  continent  of  Afia.  It  is  eighteen  hundred 
leagues  in  circumference  ; and  is  faid  to  have 
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lafled  through  a fucceflive  feries  of  four  thoufand 
years  : nor  is  this  antiquity  in  the  lead  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  narrow  bounds  of  our  hidory, 
and  the  fmall  extent  of  cur  kingdoms,  which  rife 
and  fall  in  a quick  fuccefiion,  are  the  confequence 
of  wars,  fuperdition,  and  the  unfavourable  cir- 
cumdances  of  our  fituation.  But  the  Chinefe, 
who  are  encompaded  and  defended  on  all  fides  by 
feas  and  deferts,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  may 
have  given  a lading  dability  to  their  empire. 
As  foon  as  their  coads  and  the  inland  parts  of 
their  territories  have  been  peopled  and  cultivated, 
this  happy  nation  mud  of  courfe  have  been  the 
center  of  attraction  to  all  the  furrounding  people  ; 
and  the  wandering  or  cantoned  tribes  mud  necef- 
farily  have  gradually  attached  themfelves  to  a 
body  of  men,  who  fpeak  lefs  frequently  of  the 
conqueds  they  have  made,  than  of  the  attacks 
they  have  differed  $ and  are  happier  in  the 
thought  of  having  civilized  their  conquerors, 
than  they  could  have  been  in  that  of  having  de- 
stroyed their  invaders. 

In  a country  where  a civilized  government  has 
been  fo  antiently  edablifhed,  we  may  every  where 
expedt  to  find  drong  vediges  of  the  continued 
exertions  of  indudry.  It’s  roads  have  been  le- 
velled with  the  exadted  care;  and,  in  general, 
have  no  greater  declivity  than  is  necefiary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  watering  of  the  land,  which  the 
Chinefe  confider,  with  reafon,  as  one  of  the 
greated  helps'  in  agriculture.  There  are  but  few, 
even  of  the  mod  ufeful  trees,  becaufe  their  fruits 
would  rob  the  corn  of  it’s  nourifhment.  We  can- 
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not  therefore  expert  to  meet 'here  with  thofe  gar- 
dens full  of  flowers,  verdant  lawns,  groves,  and 
fountains,  the  fight  of  which  is  calculated  to  ex- 
hilarate the  idle  fpedtator,  while  they  feem  con- 
cealed and  removed  from  the  public  eye,  as  if  the 
owners  were  afraid  of  fhewing  how  much  their 
amufements  had  encroached  upon  the  foil  that 
ought  to  be  cultivated  for  the  fupport  of  life. 
The  land  is  not  overcharged  with  thofe  parks  or 
extenfive  foreds,  which  are  not  near  fo  ferviceable 
to  mankind  by  the  wood  they  furnifh,  as  preju- 
dicial by  preventing  agriculture  ; and  while  they 
contribute  to  the  pleafure  of  the  great  by  the 
beads  that  range  in  them,  prove  a real  misfortune 
to  the  hufbandman.  In  China,  the  beauty  of  a 
country-feat  conflits  in  it’s  being  happily  fituated, 
furrounded  with  an  agreeable  variety  of  cultivated 
fields,  and  interfperfed  with  trees  planted  irregu- 
larly, and  with  fome  heaps  of  a porous  done,  which 
at  a didance  have  the  appearance  of  rocks  or 
mountains. 

The  hills  are  generally  cut  into  terraces,  fup- 
ported  by  dry  walls.  Here  there  are  refervoirs, 
condru&ed  with  ingenuity,  for  the  reception  of 
rain  and  fpring  water.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  the  bottom,  lummit  and  declivity  of  a hill 
watered  by  the  fame  canal,  by  means  of  a number 
pf  engines  of  a fimple  condrudlion,  which  fave 
manual  labour,  and  perform  with  two  men,  what 
could  not  be  done  with  a thoufand  anywhere  elfe. 
Thefe  heights  commonly  yield  three  crops  in  a 
year.  They  are  fir d fow’n  with  a kind  of  radilh, 
y/hich  produces  an  oil  ; then  with  cotton,  and 

after 
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after  that  with  potatoes.  This  is  the  common 
method  of  culture;  but  the  rule  is  not  without 
exception. 

Upon  molt  of  the  mountains  which  are  incapa- 
ble of  being  cultivated  for  the  fubfiftence  of  man, 
proper  trees  are  planted  for  building  houfes  or 
fhips.  Many  of  thefe  mountains  contain  iron, 
tin,  and  copper  mines,  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
empire.  The  gold  mines  have  been  neglected, 
either  becaufe  their  produce  did  not  defray  the 
expence  of  working  them,  or  becaufe  the  gold 
dull,  walhed  down  by  the  torrents,  was  found 
fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange. 

The  Tandy  plains,  faved  from  the  ravages  of 
the  ocean  (which  changes  it’s  bed  as  rivers  do 
their  courfe,  in  a fpace  of  time  fo  exaftly  propor- 
tioned to  the  difference  in  the  mafs  of  water,  that 
a fmall  encroachment  of  the  fea  caufes  a thoufand 
revolutions  on  the  furface  of  the  globe),  form,  at 
this  day,  the  provinces  of  Nankin  and  Tchekiang, 
which  are  the  fineft  in  the  empire.  As  the  Egyp- 
tians checked  the  courfe  of  the  Nile,  the  Chinele 
have  repulfed,  refrained,  and  given  laws  to  the 
ocean.  They  have  re-united  to  the  continent, 
trafts  of  land  which  had  been  disjoined  by  this 
element.  To  the  aflion  of  the  univerfe  the 
Chinefe  oppofe  the  labours  of  induftry  ; and  while 
nations,  the  mod  celebrated  in  hiftory,  have, 
by  the  rage  of  conqueft,  increafed  the  ravages 
which  time  is  perpetually  making  upon  this 
globe,  they  exert  fuch  efforts  to  retard  the  pro- 
grefs  of  univerfal  devaluation,  as  might  appear 
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fupernatural,  if  they  were  not  continual  and  evi-  B 0T0  K 
dent.  c— v — 

To  the  improvements  of  land,  this  nation  adds, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  the  im- 
provement of  the  water.  The  rivers,  which  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  canals,  and  run 
under  the  walls  of  moll  of  the  towns,  prefent  us 
with  the.  profpe£t  of  floating  cities,  compofed  of 
an  infinite  number  of  boats  filled  with  people, 
who  live  conftanly  upon  the  water,  and  whofe  foie 
employment  is  fifhing.  The  fea  itfelf  is  covered 
with  numberlefs  veflels,  whofe  mails,  at  adiftance, 
appear  like  moving  forefts.  Anfon  mentions  it 
as  a reproach  to  the  fifhermen  belonging  to  thefe 
boats,  that  they  did  not  give  themfelves  a mo- 
ment’s intermiflion  from  their  work  to  look  at  his 
fhip,  which  was  the  largefb  that  had  ever  anchor- 
ed in  thofe  latitudes.  But  this  inattention  to  an 
objeft,  which  appeared  to  a Chinefe  Tailor  of  no 
ufe,  though  it  was  in  the  way  of  his  profeflion, 
is,  perhaps,  a proof  of  the  happinefs  of  a people, 
who  prefer  bufinefs  to  matters  of  mere  curiofity. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  is  by  no  means  uniform 
throughout  this  empire,  but  varies  according  to 
çhe  nature  of  the  Toil  and  the  difference  of  the 
climate.  In  the  low  countries  towards  the  fouth 
rice  is  fow’n,  which  being  always  under  water, 
grows  to  a great  fize,  and  yields  two  crops  in  a 
year.  In  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  where 
the  fituation  is  lofty  and  dry,  the  foil  produces  a 
fpecies  of  rice,  which  is  neither  fo  large,  fo  well- 
tafted,  or  fo  nourifhing  as  the  former,  and  makes 
the  hulbandman  but  one  return  in  the  year  for  his 

labour. 
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labour.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  fame  kinds  of 
grain  are  cultivated  as  in  Europe:  they  grow  in 
as  great  plenty,  and  are  of  as  good  a quality  as  in 
any  of  our  moil  fertile  countries.  From  one  end 
of  China  to  the  other,  there  are  large  quantities 
of  vegetables,  particularly  in  the  fouth,  where, 
together  with  fifh,  they  fupply  the  place  of  meat, 
which  is  the  general  food  of  the  other  provinces. 
But  the  improvement  of  lands  is  univerfally  un- 
derdood  and  attended  to.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  manure  are  carefully  preferved,  and  ikilfuliy 
didributed  to  the  bed  advantage  ; and  that  which 

V-/ 

arifes  from  fertile  lands,  is  applied  to  make  them 
ftill  more  fertile.  This  grand  fyftem  of  nature, 
which  is  fudained  by  dedruction  and  re-produc- 
tion, is  better  underftood  and  attended  to  in 
China  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  firft  caufe  of  the  rural  œconomy  of  the 
Çhinefe,  is  that  character  of  induftry  by  which 
thefe  people  are  particularly  didinguifhed,  who 
in  their  nature  require  a lei's  lhare  of  repole. 
Every  day  in  the  year  is  devoted  to  labour,  exr- 
cept  th.e  fird,  which  is  employed  in  paying  and 
receiving  vifits  among  relations;  and  the  lad, 
which  is  facred  to  the  memory  of  their  ancedors. 
The  fird  is  a focial  duty,  the  latter  a part  of  do- 
medic  worfhip.  In  this  nation  of  fages,  what- 
ever unites  and  civilizes  mankind  is  religion:  and 
religion  itfelf  is  nothing  more  than  the  practice 
of  the  focial  virtues.  They  are  a fober  and  ra- 
tional people,  who  want  nothing  more  than  the 
controul  of  civil  laws  tq  make  them  jud:  their 
private  worfhip  confids  in  the  love  of  their  pa- 
rents. 
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rents,  whether  living  or  dead;  and  their  public  B 0J°  K 

worfhip,  in  the  love  of  labour;  and  that  kind  of  > v — * 

labour  which  is  holden  in  the  moll  facred  venera- 
tion  is  agriculture. 

The  generofity  of  two  of  their  emperors  is 
much  revered,  who,  preferring  the  intereftsof  the 
ftate  to  thofe  of  their  family,  kept  their  own  chil- 
dren from  the  throne  to  make  room  for  men 
taken  from  the  plough.  The  Chinefe  alfo  revere 
the  memory  of  thofe  hufbandmen,  who  fowed  the 
feeds  of  the  happinefs  and  liability  of  the  empire 
in  the  fertile  bofom  of  the  earth  ; that  inex- 
hauftible  fource  of  whatever  conduces  to  the 
nourifhment,  and  confequently  to  the  increafe  of 
mankind. 

/ 

In  imitation  of  thefe  royal  hufbandmen,  the 
emperors  of  China  become  hufbandmen  officially. 

It  is  one  of  their  public  fundlions  to  break  up  the 
ground  in  the  fpring:  and  the  parade  and  mag- 
nificence that  accompanies  this  ceremony,  draws 
together  all  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital.  They  flock  in  crowds  to  fee  their 
prince  perform  this  folemnity  in  honour  of  the 
firfl:  of  all  the  arts.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  fables  of 
Greece,  a god  who  tends  the  flocks  of  a king; 
it  is  the  father  of  his  people,  who,  holding  the 
plough  with  his  own  hands,  fliews  his  children 
what  are  the  true  riches  of  the  ftate.  In  a little 
time  he  repairs  again  to  the  field  he  has  ploughed 
himfelf,  to  low  the  feed  that  is  mod  proper  for  the 
ground.  The  example  of  the  prince  is  followed 
in  all  the  provinces;  and  at  the  fame  fealbns,  - the 
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viceroys  repeat  the  fame  ceremonies  in  the  pre- 
fence of  a numerous  concourfe  of  hufbandmen. 
The  Europeans,  who  have  been  prefent  at  this 
folemnity  at  Canton,  never  fpeak  of  it  without 
emotion  ; and  make  us  regret  that  this  feftival, 
the  political  aim  of  which  is  the  encouragement 
of  labour,  is  not  eftablifhed  in  our  climate,  in- 
flead  of  that  number  of  religious  feafts,  which 
feem  to  be  invented  by  idlenefs  to  make  the  coun- 
try a barren  wafte. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  however,  that  the 
court  of  Pekin  is  really  engaged  in  the  labours  of 
a rural  life.  The  arts  of  luxury  are  grow’n  to  fo 
great  a height  in  China,  that  thefe  tranfaclions 
can  only  pafs  for  mere  ceremonies.  But  the  law, 
which  obliges  the  prince  to  fhew  this  token  of  re- 
fpeT  to  the  profeflion  of  hufbandmen,  has  a ten- 
dency to  promote  the  advantage  of  agriculture. 
The  deference  paid  by  the  fovereign  to  public 
opinions  contributes  to  perpetuate  them;  and  the 
influence  of  opinion  is  the  principal  fpring  that 
a&uates  the  political  machine. 

This  influence  is  preferved  in  China  by  con- 
ferring honours  on  all  hufbandmen,  who  excel  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  When  any  ufeful 
difcovery  is  made,  the  author  of  it  is  called  to 
court  to  communicate  it  to  the  prince  ; and  is 
fent  by  the  government  into  the  provinces,  to  in- 
flruft  them  in  his  method.  In  a word,  in  this 
country,  where  nobility  is  not  hereditary,  but  a 
mere  perfonal  reward,  indifcriminately  bellowed 
upon  merit  ; feveral  of  the  magiftrates,  and  per- 
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jfons  raifed  to  the  higheft  employments  in  the  B 0^°  K 
empire,  are  chofen  out  of  families  which  are  folely  c. — * — -1 
employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land. 

These  encouragements  which  belong  to  the 
manners  of  the  people,  are  further  feconded  by 
the  belt  political  inftitutions.  Whatever  is  in  it’s 
nature  incapable  of  being  divided,  as  the  fea, 
rivers,  canals,  &c.  is  enjoyed  in  common,  and  is 
the  property  of  no  individual.  Every  one  has  the 
liberty  of  going  upon  the  water,  of  fi filing,  and 
hunting;  and  a fubjett  who  is  in  poflefTion  of  an 
eftate,  whether  acquired  by  himfelf  or  left  by  his 
relations,  is  in  no  danger  of  having  his  right  called 
4n  queftion  by  the  tyrannical  authority  of  the  feu- 
dal laws. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  taxes  is  (till  a further  en- 
couragement to  agriculture.  Except  the  cuftoms 
eftablilhed  in  the  fea-ports,  there  are  but  two 
kinds  of  tribute  know’n  in  the  empire.  The  firft, 
which  is  perfonal,  is  paid  by  every  citizen  from 
twenty  to  fixty  years  of  age,  in  proportion  to  his 
income.  The  fécond,  which  is  levied  on  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land,  amounts  to  a tenth,  a twentieth, 
or  a thirtieth  part,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
foil.  There  certainly  have  been  fome  of  their 
emperors,  or  minifters,  who  have  attempted  to 
extend  and  multiply  the  taxes;  but  as  fuch  an 
undertaking  would  require  much  time,  and  that 
no  man  could  flatter  himfelf  that  he  fhould  live 
to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  it,  the  attempt  has  been  given 
up.  Men  of  bad  principles  aim  at  immediate 
enjoyment,  while  the  virtuous  minifter  extending 
his  benevolent  views  beyond  the  prefent  genera- 
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tion,  contents  himfelf  with  forming  defigns,  and 
propagating  ufeful  truths  for  the  advantage  of 
pofterity,  without  expecting  to  fee  the  effedt  of 
them  himfelf. 

The  manner  of  levying  the  contributions  in 
China,  is  as  mild  as  the  contributions  themfelves. 
The  only  penalty  infliéted  on  perfons  liable  to  be 
taxed,  and  who  are  too  flow  in  the  payment  of 
the  tribute  demanded  by  the  public,  is  to  quarter 
old,  infirm,  and  poor  people  upon  them,  to  be 
maintained  at  their  expence,  till  they  have  dif- 
charged  the  debt  due  to  government.  This  man- 
ner of  proceeding  has  a tendency  to  awaken  pity 
and  humanit-y  in  the  breaft  of  a citizen,  when  he 
fees  miferable  objecfts,  and  hears  the  cries  of  hun- 
ger; inftead  of  giving  him  difguft,  and  exciting 
his  refentment  by  the  odious  perquifitions  and 
refearches  of  the  finance  as  pra&ifed  in  Europe, 
by  forcible  feizures  and  the  menaces  of  an  info- 
lent  foldiery,  who  come  to  live  at  difcretion  in  a 
houfe  expofcd  to  the  numberlels  extortions  of  the 
treafury. 

The  mandarins  levy  the  tenth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth  in  kind;  and  collect  the  poll- 
tax  in  money.  The  officers  in  the  municipal 
towns  pay  the  whole  of  the  produce  into  the 
public  treafury,  through  the  hands  of  the  receiver- 
general  of  the  province.  The  ufe  that  is  made 
of  this  revenue  prevents  all  frauds  in  collecting 
it;  as  it  is  well  know’n,  that  apart  of  thefe  duties 
is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  magiftrates 
and  foldiers.  The  money  arifing  from  the  fale  of 
this  proportion  of  the  product  of  the  lands  which 

has 
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has  been  expofed  to  fale,  is  never  iffued  from  the 
treafury  but  in  public  exigencies.  It  is  laid  up 
in  the  magazines  againft  times  of  fcarcity,  when 
the  people  receive  what  they  had  only  lent,  as  it 
were,  in  times  of  plenty. 

It  may  naturally  be  expected  that  a nation,  en- 
joying fo  many  advantages,  would  be  extremely 
populous  ; efpecially  in  a climate  where,  what- 
ever reafon  may  be  afllgned  for  it,  the  women  are 
remarkably  prolific  ; where  debauchery  is  very 
uncommon  ; where  the  extent  of  paternal  rights 
neceffarily  excites  the  defire  of  having  a numerous 
progeny;  where  an  equality  of  fortunes  prevails, 
which  the  difference  of  conditions  renders  impof- 
fible  in  other  places  ; where  the  mode  of  living  is 
generally  fimple,  little  expenfive,  and  tending 
always  to  the  moil  rigid  œconomy  ; where  wars 
are  neither  frequent,  nor  definitive  ; where  celi- 
bacy is  prefcribed  by  the  manners  of  the  country; 
and  where  the  healthinels  of  the  climate  prevents 
epidemic  difeafes.  Accordingly,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  univerfe  fo  populous  as  tais,  i he 
population  is  indeed  carried  to  too  great  a 
height,  fince  it  appears  from  the  records  of  the 
empire,  that  a bad  harveft  feldom  fails  to  produce 
an  infurretion. 

It  is  unneceflary  to  fearch  beyond  this  circum- 
flance  for  the  reafons  which  prevent  delpotilm 
from  making  any  advances  in  China.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  thefe  frequent  revolutions,  that  the 
people  are  fully  fenfible  that  a regard  to  the 
rights  of  property,  and  fubmiffion  to  the  laws, 
are  duties  of  a fecondary  clafs,  fubcrdinate  to 
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the  original  rights  of  nature,  whofe  only  view, 
in  the  formation  of  communities,  has  been  the 
common  benefit  of  thofe  who  enter  into  them. 
Accordingly,  when  the  more  immediate  necerta- 
ries  of  life  fail,  the  Chinefe  ceafe  to  acknowlege 
an  authority  which  does  not  provide  for  their 
fubfiftence.  The  right  of  kings  is  founded  on  the 
regard  they  pay  to  the  prefervation  of  the  people. 
Neither  religion  nor  morality  teach  any  other 
dodtine  in  China. 

The  emperor  is  well  aware,  that  he  prefides 
over  a people  who  fubmit  to  the  laws  no  longer 
than  while  they  promote  their  happinefs.  He  is 
fenfible,  that  if  the  fpirit  of  tyranny,  which  is  fo 
common  and  epidemical  in  other  countries,  (hould 
feize  him  but  for  a moment,  fuch  a violent  op- 
pofition  would  be  raifed,  that  he  would  be  expel- 
led from  the  throne.  Accordingly,  finding  him- 
felf  inverted  with  the  fupreme  command  by  a 
people  who  obferve  and  criticife  his  condudt,  he 
is  far  from  attempting  to  eredt  himfelf  into  an 
objedt  of  religious  fuperftition,  which  fets  no 
bounds  to  it’s  authority.  He  does  not  violate  the 
facred  contradt,  by  virtue  of  which  he  holds  the 
lceptre.  He  is  convinced  that  the  people  are  fo 
well  acquainted  with  their  rights,  and  know  fo 
well  how  to  defend  them,  that  whenever  a pro- 
vince complains  of  the  mandarin  who  governs  it, 
he  recalls  him  without  examination,  and  delivers 
him  up  to  a tribunal,  which  proceeds  againrt  him 
if  he  be  in  fault;  but  fnould  he  even  prove  inno- 
cent, he  is  not  reinftated  in  his  employment;  for 
even  the  circumrtance  of  it’s  having  been  poflible 

for 
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for  him  to  excite  the  refentment  of  the  people,  is  B 
imputed  to  him  as  a crime.  He  is  confidered  as  <- 
an  ignorant  tutor,  who  attempts  to  deprive  a fa- 
ther of  the  love  his  children  bear  him.  This  com- 
pliance, which,  in  other  countries,  would  nourifh 
perpetual  difcontent,  and  occafion  an  infinite 
number  of  intrigues,  is  not  attended  with  any  in- 
convenience in  China,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
naturally  difpofed  to  be  mild  and  juft,  and  the 
conftitution  of  the  date  is  fo  ordered,  that  it’s  de- 
legates have  feldom  any  rigorous  commands  to 
execute. 

This  obligation  the  prince  is  under  of  being 
juft,  tends  to  make  him  more  wife  and  intelli- 
gent. He  is  in  China  what  we  wifh  to  make 
princes  in  all  countries  believe  they  are,  the  idol 
of  his  people.  It  fhould  feem  that  the  manners 
and  laws  of  this  country  have  mutually  confpired 
to  eftablifh  this  fundamental  principle,  that  China 
is  a family  of  which  the  Emperor  is  the  patriarch. 

It  is  not  as  a conqueror,  or  a legiflator,  that  he 
holds  his  authority  ; but  as  a father:  it  is  by  this 
tie  that  he  governs,  rewards,  and  punifhes.  This 
pleafing  fentiment  gives  him  a greater  lhare  of 
power,  than  the  tyrants  of  other  nations  can  pof- 
fibly  derive  from  the  number  of  their  troops,  or 
the  artifices  of  their  minifters.  It  is  not  to  be 
imagined  what  efteem  and  affection  the  Chinefe 
have  for  their  emperor  -,  or,  as  they  expreTs  it,  for 
their  common,  their  univerfal  father. 

Th  is  public  veneration  is  founded  upon  that 
which  is  eftablifhed  by  private  education.  In 
China,  the  father  and  mother  claim  an  abfolute 
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right  over  their  children  at  every  period  of  life, 
even  when  raifed  to  the  higheft  dignity.  Paternal 
authority  and  filial  affection  are  the  fprings  of  this 
empire:  they  regulate  the  manners,  and  are  the 
tie  that  unites  the  prince  to  his  fubjeCts,  the  fub- 
jeCls  to  their  prince,  and  the  citizens  to  one  an- 
other. TheChinefe  government,  by  the  gradual 
perfection  it  has  acquired,  has  been  brought  back 
to  that  point  from  which  all  other  governments 
feem  to  have  finally  and  irrevocably  degenerated; 
to  the  patriarchal  government,  which  is  that  of 
nature  itfelf. 

This  fublime  fyftem  of  morals,  which  for  fo 
many  ages  has  contributed  to  the  profperity  of  the 
Chinefe  empire,  would,  however,  probably  have 
experienced  an  infenfible  change,  if  the  chimeri- 
cal diftinCtions  allowed  to  birth  had  deltroyed  that 
original  equality  eftablifhed  by  nature  among  man- 
kind, and  which  ought  only  to  give  way  to  fuperior 
abilities  and  fuperior  merit.  In  all  the  ftates  of 
Europe,  there  are  a fet  of  men  who  affume  from 
their  infancy  a pre-eminence  independent  of  their 
moral  character.  The  attention  paid  them  from 
the  moment  of  their  birth,  gives  them  the  idea 
that  they  are  formed  for  command  ; they  foon 
learn  to  confider  themfelves  as  a diftinCt  fpecies, 
and  being  fecure  of  a certain  rank  and  ftation, 
take  no  pains  to  make  themfelves  worthy  of  it. 

This  inftitution,  to  which  we  owe  fo  many  in- 
different minifters,  ignorant  magiftrates,  and  bad 
generals,  is  not  eftablifhed  in  China,  where  nobi- 
lity does  not  defcend  by  hereditary  right.  The 
fame  any  citizen  acquires,  begins  and  ends  with 
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himfelf.  The  fon  of  the  prime  minifter  of  the 
empire  has  no  advantages  at  the  moment  of  his 
birth,  but  thole  he  may  have  derived  from  na- 
ture. The  rank  of  nobility  is  fometimes  conferred 
upon  the  anceftors  of  a man  who  has  done  fignal 
fervices  to  his  country  ; but  this  mark  of  distinc- 
tion, which  is  merely  perfonal,  dies  with  it’s  pof- 
feffor,  and  his  children  derive  no  other  advantage 
from  it  than  the  memory  and  example  of  his 
virtues. 

In  confequence  of  this  perfect  equality,  the 
Chinefe  are  enabled  to  eftablifh  an  uniform  fiyftem 
of  education,  and  to  inculcate  correspondent  prin- 
ciples. It  is  no  difficult  talk  to  perluade  men  who 
are  upon  an  equal  footing  by  birth,  that  they  are 
all  brethren.  This  opinion  gives  them  every  ad- 
vantage which  a contrary  idea  would  make  them 
lofe.  A Chinefe,  who  ffiould  abftraét  himfelf 
from  this  common  fraternity,  would  become  a 
Solitary  and  miferable  being,  and  wander  as  a 
flranger  in  the  heart  of  his  country. 

Instead  of  thofe  frivolous  diftinflions  which 
are  allotted  to  birth  in  almoft  every  other  coun- 
try, the  Chinefe  fubftitute  real  ones,  founded  en- 
tirely on  perfonal  merit.  A let  of  wile  and  intel- 
ligent men,  who  are  honoured  with  the  title  of 
the  learned  mandarins,  devote  themfelves  to  thç 
fludy  of  all  Sciences  necefiarv  to  quality  them  for 
the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs.  None  can  be 
admitted  into  this  refpeftable  Society,  who  are 
not  recommended  by  their  talents  and  know!eg<  , 
for  riches  give  n0  ciaim  to  this  piivilege.  The 

mandarins  themfelves  fix  upon  proper  perfons  to 
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b o^o  k afibciate  with  them  j and  their  choice  is  always 
u— the  reful t of  a ftricft  examination.  There  are  dif- 
ferent clalfes  of  mandarins,  the  fucceffion  to  which 
is  regulated  by  merit,  and  not  by  feniority. 

From  this  body  of  mandarins,  the  emperor, 
according  to  a cuftom  as  ancient  as  the  empire, 
eledts  minifters,  magiftrates,  governors  of  pro- 
vinces, and  officers  of  every  denomination  who  are 
called  to  any  employment  in  the  flate.  As  his 
choice  can  only  fall  upon  men  of  tried  abilities, 
the  welfare  of  the  people  is  always  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  are  worthy  of  Inch  a trull. 

In  confequence  of  this  inftitution,  no  dignity  is 
hereditary  except  that  of  the  crown  ; and  even 
that  does  not  always  devolve  on  the  eldeft  fon  j 
but  on  him  whom  the  emperor  and  the  council  of 
mandarins  judge  moll  worthy.  By  this  method, 
a fpirit  of  virtuous  emulation  prevails  even  in  the 
imperial  family.  The  throne  is  given  to  merit 
alone,  and  it  is  affigned  to  the  heir  only  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  abilities.  The  emperors  rather 
chufe  to  look  for  a fucceffior  in  a different  family, 
than  to  intruft  the  reins  of  government  to  unfkil- 
ful  hands. 

The  viceroys  and  magiftrates  enjoy  the  affec- 
tion of  the  people,  at  the  lame  time  that  they  par- 
take of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  ; and  any 
miftakesin  their  adminiftration  meet  with  the  fame 
indulgence  that  is  ffiew’n  to  thofe  of  the  fupreme 
legiflator.  They  have  not  that  tendency  to  fedi- 
tion  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  world.  In 
China  there  is  no  let  of  men  to  form  or  manage  a 
faction  : as  the  mandarins  have  no  rich  and  power- 
ful 
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ful  family  connections,  they  can  derive  no  fup- 
port  but  from  the  crown,  and  their  own  wifdoin. 
They  are  trained  up  in  a way  of  thinking  that  in- 
fpires  humanity,  the  love  of  order,  beneficence, 
and  refpeét  for  the  laws.  They  take  pains  to  in- 
culcate thefe  fentiments  into  the  people,  and 
fecure  their  attachment  to  every  law,  by  pointing 
out  to  them  it’s  ufeful  tendency.  The  fovereign 
pafies  no  edi6t  that  does  not  convey  fome  moral 
or  political  infirudtion.  The  people  necelfarily 
become  acquainted  with  their  interefts,  and  the 
meafures  taken  by  government  to  promote  them; 
and  the  better  informed  they  are,  the  more  likely 
they  will  be  to  remain  quiet. 

Superstition,  which  excites  difiurbances  in 
all  other  countries,  and  either  eftablifhes  tyranny, 
or  overthrows  government,  has  no  influence  in 
China.  It  is  tolerated,  injudicioufly,  perhaps, 
by  the  laws  : but,  at  lead,  it  never  makes  laws  it- 
felf.  No  perfon  can  have  any  fnare  in  the  govern- 
ment who  does  not  belong  to  the  clafs  of  literati, 
who  admit  of  no  fuperftition.  The  bonzes  are 
not  allowed  to  ground  the  duties  of  morality  upon 
the  doctrines  of  their  fefts,  nor  confequently  to 
difpenfe  with  them.  If  they  impofe  upon  fome 
part  of  the  nation,  their  artifices  do  not  afteft 
thofe  whofe  example  and  authority  are  of  the 
greatell  importance  to  the  (late. 

Confucius,  in  whofe  actions  and  dilcourfes 
precept  was  joined  to  example,  whole  memory  is 
equally  revered,  and  whofe  doftrine  is  equally 
embraced  by  all  clafles  and  fe&s  whatfoever,  was 
the  founder  of  the  national  religion  of  China. 
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His  code  contains  a fyftem  of  natural  law,  which 
ought  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  religions,  the 
rule  of  fociety,  and  Standard  of  all  governments. 
He  taught,  that  reafon  was  an  emanation  of  the 
Deity  ; and  that  the  fupreme  law  confided  in  the 
harmony  between  nature  and  reafon.  The  reli- 
gion that  runs  in  oppofition  to  thefe  two  guides  of 
human  life,  does  not  come  from  heaven. 

As  the  Chinefe  have  no  term  for  God,  they  fay 
that  heaven  is  God.  But.,  fays  the  emperor  Chang- 
chi,  in  an  ediét  publifhed  in  1710,  it  is  not  to  the 
vifible  and  material  heaven  that  we  offer  our  facrifices , 
but  to  the  Lord  of  heaven.  Thus  atheifm,  though 
not  uncommon  in  China,  is  not  publicly  profe fifed. 
It  is  neither  the  characteristic  of  a feet,  nor  an  ob- 
ject of  perfecution  ; but  is  tolerated  as  well  as  fu- 
fuperftition. 

The  emperor,  who  is  foie  pontiff,  is  likewife 
the  judge  in  matters  of  religion  ; but  as  the  na- 
tional worfhip  was  made  for  the  government,  not 
the  government  for  it  -,  and  as  both  were  defigned 
to  be  fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  fociety;  it  is  nei- 
ther the  interet  nor  inclination  of  the  Sovereign 

1 * 

to  employ  the  combination  of  authority  lodged  in 
his  hands,  for  the  purpofes  of  oppreffion.  If  on 
the  one  hand  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of  the 
hierarchy  do  not  prevent  the  prince  from  making 
an  ill  ufe  of  abfolute  authority  ; he  is  more  power- 
fully refrained  on  the  other,  by  the  general  in- 
fluence of  the  national  manners. 

Any  attempt  to  change  thefe  manners  would 
be  attended  with  the  greatefi:  difficulty,  becaufe 
they  are  inculcated  by  a mode  of  education  which 
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is,  perhaps,  the  beft  we  are  aquainted  with.  B 
The  Chfnefe  do  not  make  a point  of  inftrufting  <- 
their  children  till  they  are  five  years  old.  They 
are  then  taught  to  write  words  or  hierogly- 
phics, which  reprefent  fenfible  obje£ts,  of  which, 
at  the  fame  time  they  endeavour  to  give  them 
clear  ideas.  Afterwards,  their  memory  is  ftored 
with  fententious  verfes  containing  precepts  of  mo- 
rality, which  they  are  taught  to  reduce  to  practice. 

As  they  advance  in  years  they  are  inftrufted  in 
the  philofophy  of  Confucius.  This  is  the  manner 
of  education  among  the  ordinary  ranks.  The 
children  who  may  afpire  to  polls  of  honour,  be- 
gin in  the  fame  manner;  but  intermix  other 
lludies  relative  to  human  conduct  in  the  different 
Hâtions  of  life. 

In  China,  the  manners  take  their  complexion 
from  the  laws,  and  are  preferved  by  common 
ufage,  which  is  likewife  prefcribed  by  the  laws. 
The  Chinefe  have  a greater  number  of  precepts, 
relating  to  the  moll  common  actions,  than  any 
other  people  in  the  world.  Their  code  of  polite- 
nefs  is  very  voluminous;  the  loweft  citizen  is  in- 
ftrucled  in  it,  and  obferves  it  with  the  fame  ex- 
aétnefs  as  the  mandarins  and  the  court. 

The  laws  in  this  code,  like  all  the  reft,  are 
formed  with  a view  of  keeping  up  the  opinion  that 
China  is  but  one  great  family,  and  vof  promoting 
that  regard  and  mutual  affection  in  the  citizens, 
which  is  due  to  each  other  as  brethren.  Thefe 
rights  and  cuftoms  tend  to  preferve  the  manners. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  ceremonies  are  fubftituted  for 
fentiment  ; but  how  often  are  they  the  means  of 
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K reviving  it  ! They  compofe  a kind  of  confiant 
homage  that  is  paid  to  virtue  j and  is  calculated 
to  engage  the  attention  of  youth.  This  homage 
preferves  the  refpedt  due  to  virtue  herfelf;  and  if 
it  fometimes  leads  to  hypocrify,  it  encourages  at 
lead  a laudable  zeal.  Tribunals  are  eredted  to 
take  cognizance  of  tranfgredions  againft  cuftom  ; 
as  well  as  to  punifh  crimes,  and  reward  merit. 
Mild  and  moderate  punidiments  are  inflicted  upon 
crimes,  and  virtue  is  didinguilhed  by  marks  of 
honour.  Honour  is  therefore  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples that  adluate  the  Chinefe  government:  and 
though  it  be  the  leading  one,  it  operates  more 
drongly  than  fear,  and  more  feebly  than  af- 
fection. 

Under  the  influence  of  fuch  inftitutions,  China 
mud  be  the  country  in  the  whole  world,  where 
men  are  mod  humane.  Accordingly,  the  huma- 
nity of  the  Chinefe  is  confpicuous  on  thofe  occa- 
fions,  where  it  diould  feem,  that  virtue  could 
have  no  other  objedt  but  juftice*  and  that  judice 
could  not  be  executed  without  feverity.  Their 
prifoners  are  confined  in  neat  and  commodious 
apartments,  w'here  they  are  well  taken  care  of, 
even  to  the  moment  when  they  differ.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  the  only  punifhment  in- 
flided  on  a rich  man  amounts  to  no  more  than 
obliging  him,  for  a certain  time,  to  maintain  or 
clothe  home  old  men  and  orphans  at  his  own  ex- 
pence. Our  moral  and  political  romances  form 
the  real  hidory  of  the  Chinefe,  who  have  regulated 
all  the  adtions  of  men  with  fuch  an  exadt  nicety, 
that  they  have  fcarcely  any  need  of  fentiment. 
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Yet  they  do  not  fail  to  cultivate  the  latter,  in  order 
to  give  a proper  eftimation  to  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  that  fpirit,  without 
which  dates  are  mere  colonies,  and  not  nations, 
is  ftronger,  perhaps,  and  more  adtive  among  the 
Chinefe,  than  it  is  found  in  any  republic.  It  is 
common  to  fee  them  voluntarily  contributing 
their  labour  to  repair  the  public  roads:  the  rich 
build  places  of  fhelter  upon  them  for  the  ufe  of 
travellers  ; and  others  plant  trees  there.  Such 
adtions,  which  are  proofs  of  a beneficent  huma- 
nity rather  than  an  oftentation  of  generofity,  are 
far  from  being  uncommon  in  China. 

There  have  been  times,  when  they  have  been 
frequent,  and  others,  when  they  have  been  lefs 
fo;  but  the  corruption  which  was  the  catife  of  the 
latter,  brought  on  a revolution,  and  the  manners 
of  the  people  were  reformed.  They  differed  by 
the  late  invafion  of  the  Tartars:  they  are  now 
recovering,  in  proportion  as  the  princes  of  that 
vidtorious  nation  lay  afide  the  fuperftitions  of  their 
own  country,  to  adopt  the  principles  of  the  na- 
tion they  have  conquered  ; and  in  proportion  as 
they  improve  in  the  knowlege  of  thofe  books, 
which  the  Chinefe  call  canonical. 

It  cannot  be  long  before  we  fee  the  amiable 
charadter  of  this  nation  entirely  revived  ; that  fra- 
ternal, and  kindred  principle;  thofe  enchanting  and 
focial  ties,  which  foften  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  attach  them  inviolably  to  the  laws.  Political 
errors  and  vices  cannot  take  deep  root  in  a country 
where  no  perfons  are  ever  promoted  to  public 

employments,  but  fuch  as  are  of  the  fcdt  of  the 
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b o^o  k learned,  whofe  foie  occupation  is  to  inftruct  them- 
». — y y felves  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  govern- 

ment. As  long  as  real  knowlege  fhall  be  holden  in 
eflimation,  as  long  as  it  fhall  continue  to  lead  to 
public  honours,  there  will  exit  among  the  pçople 
of  China  a fund  of  reafon  and  virtue,  which  will 
not  be  found  among  other  nations. 

It  mud,  however,  be  acknowleged,'  that  the 
g^eateft  part  of  thofe  improvements,  which  de- 
pend upon  theories  that  are  in  the  leafc  compli- 
cated, are  not  fo  far  advanced  there,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  that  ancient,  active, 
and  diligent  people,  who  have  fo  long  had  a clue 
to  them.  But  this  circumftance  is  not  inexplicable. 
The  Chinefe  language  requires  a long  and  labo- 
rious ftudy,  fcarcely  to  be  comprehended  within 
the  term  of  a man’s  life.  The  rights  and  cere- 
monies which  they  obferve  upon  every  occafion, 
afford  more  exercife  for  their  memory  than  their 
fenfibility.  Their  manners  are  calculated  to 
check  the  impulfes  of  the  foul,  and  weaken  it’s 
operations.  Too  afliduous  in  the  purfuit  of  what 
is  ufeful,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  launching 
out  into  the  extenfive  regions  of  imagination.  An 
exceflive  veneration  for  antiquity,  makes  them 
the  Oaves  of  whatever  is  eftablifhed.  All  thefe 
caufes  united,  mufl  necelTarily  have  (tilled,  among 
the  Chinefe,  the  fpirit  of  invention.  It  requires 
ages  with  them  to  bring  any  thing  to  perfection  ; 
and  whoever  reflects  on  the'  (late,  in  which  arts 
and  fciences  were  found  among  them  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,  mult  be  convinced  of  the  extraor- 
dinary antiquity  of  their  empire. 
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The  low  date  of  learning,  and  of  the  fine  arts 
in  China,  may  perhaps  be  further  owen  to  the 
very  perfection  of  it’s  government,  and  fyftem  of 
policy.  This  paradox  has  it’s  foundation  in  reafon. 
Where  the  dudy  of  the  laws  holds  the  firft  rank  in 
a nation,  and  is  rewarded  with  an  appointment  in 
the  adminidration,  indead  of  a poll  in  an  academy; 
where  learning  is  applied  to  the  regulation  of 
manners,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  public  weal  j 
where  the  fame  nation  is  exceedingly  populous, 
and  requires  a confiant  attention  in  it’s  learned 
members  to  make  fubfiflen.ee  keep  an  equal  pace 
with  population  j where  every  individual,  befide 
the  duties  he  owes  to  the  public,  which  take  a 
confiderable  time  to  be  well  underftood,  has  par- 
ticular duties  arifing  from  the  claims  of  his  family 
or  profeffion  : in  fuch  a nation,  the  fpeculative 
and  ornamental  parts  of  fcience  cannot  be  expell- 
ed to  arrive  at  that  height  of  fplendour  they  have 
attained  in  Europe.  But  the  Chinefe,  who  are 
only  our  fcholars  in  the  arts  of  luxury  and  vanity, 
are  our  mailers  in  the  fcience  of  good  govern- 
ment. They  can  teach  us  the  art  of  increafing 
population,  not  that  of  dedroying  it. 

One  of  the  arts  in  which  the  Chinefe  have  made 
the  lead  progrefs,  is  that  of  war.  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that  a nation,  whole  whole  conduct, 
like  that  of  infants,  is  influenced  by  ceremonies, 
precepts,  and  cuftoms  either  of  private  or  public 
fnftitution,  mud  confequently  be  pliant,  mode- 
rate, and  inclined  to  tranquillity  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Reafon  and  reflection,  while  they 
cherifla  fentiments  like  thefe,  leave  no  room  for 
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that  enthufiafm,  which  conditutes  the  hero  and 
the  warrior.  The  fpirit  of  humanity,  which  they 
imbibe  in  their  tender  years,  makes  them  look 
with  abhorrence  on  thofe  fanguinary  fcenes  of  ra- 
pine and  maffacre,  that  are  fo  familiar  to  nations 
of  a warlike  turn.  With  fuch  difpofitions,  can 
we  wonder  that  the  Chinefe  are  not  warriors  ? 
They  have  foldiers  without  number,  but  totally 
undifciplined,  except  in  the  fingle  article  of  obe- 
dience, and  which  are  dill  more  deficient  in  mili- 
tary manoeuvres  than  in  courage.  In  their  wars 
with  the  Tartars,  the  Chinefe  knew  not  how  to 
fight,  and  only  flood  to  be  killed.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  government,  their  country,  and 
their  laws,  may  fupply  the  want  of  a warlike  fpi- 
rit, but  will  never  fupply  the  want  of  good  arms, 
and  military  (kill.  When  a nation  has  found  the 
art  of  fubduing  it’s  conquerors  by  it’s  manners, 
it  has  no  occafion  to  overcome  it’s  enemies  by 
force  of  arms. 

Is  there  a man  who  can  look  with  fo  much 
indifference  upon  the  happinefs  of  a confiderable 
portion  of  the  human  race,  as  not  to  wiih  that 
the  date  of  China  were  really  fuch  as  we  have 
been  reprefenting  it  ? Let  us,  however,  attend  to 
what  thofe  perfons  have  to  fay  upon  the  fubjecd, 
who  think  themfelves  warranted  in  entertaining  a 
contrary  opinion. 

In  order  to  judge,  fay  thefe  people,  of  a na- 
tion, equally  clofed  on  all  lides,  fince  foreigners 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  into  it,  and  the  natives 
are  prohibited  from  going  out  of  it,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  fet  out  from  fome  principles,  which  how- 
ever 
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ever  uncertain  they  may  be,  are  ftill  received  as 
found  principles.  Thefe  fhall  be  the  very  fatts 
that  are  alleged  by  the  panegyrifts  of  China.  We 
lhall  take  them  for  granted,  without  entering 
into  a difcuflion  of  them  j and  we  fhall  only  draw 
the  conclufions  that  are  neceffarily  derived  from 
them. 

l.  China  enjoyed,  or  was  under  the  calamity 
of  an  immenfe  population,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Tartars  ; and  it  is  concluded,  from  the 
circumflance  of  the  laws  having  been  adopted  by 
the  conqueror,  that  they  muft  have  been  wife 
laws. 

This  fubmiffion  of  the  Tartars  to  the  Chinefe 
government,  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a proof 
of  it’s  excellence.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  great  bodies  fhould  give  the  law  to  little 
ones  i and  this  rule  is  obferved  in  morality  as  well 
as  in  philofophy.  If  we  therefore  compare  the 
number  of  the  conquerors  with  that  of  the  van- 
quifhed  people,  we  fhall  find  that  to  one  Tartar 
there  were  fifty  thoufand  Chinefe.  Is  it  poflible 
that  one  individual  fhould  alter  the  cuftoms, 
manners,  and  legiflation  of  fifty  thoufand  men  ? 
Befides,  how  could  it  happen  otnerwife  than  that 
thefe  Tartars  fhould  have  adopted  the  Chinefe 
laws,  when  they  had  none  of  their  own  to  lubfti- 
tute  to  them  ? The  circumftances  which  this 
extraordinary  revolution  mold  confpicuouily  dii- 
plays,  are  the  cowardice  of  the  nation,  and  it’s 
indifference  for  it’s  matters,  which  is  one  of  the 
moft  ftriking  chara&eriftics  of  the  Have.  Let  us 
proceed  to  confider  the  population  of  China. 

2.  From 
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2.  From  time  immemorial  agriculture  has 
been  honoured  in  China  : this  is  a fact  upon 
which  all  are  agreed.  Every  country  addidted 
to  husbandry,  and  which  enjoys  a long  continu- 
ance of  peace  ; which  does  not  experience  any 
bloody  revolutions  ; which  is  neither  opprefled 
by  tyranny,  nor  expofed  to  devattation  by  the 
difeafes  of  the  climate  ; and  where  we  fee  the 
laborious  citizen  collecting  in  the  plain  a bafket 
full  of  earth,  carrying  it  up  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  covering  the  naked  point  of  a 'rock 
with  it,  and  keeping  it  in  it’s  fituation  by  little 
palifades  j fuch  a country  muft  infallibly  abound 
with  inhabitants.  Would  thefe  inhabitants  in- 
deed employ  themfelves  in  extravagant  labours, 
if  the  plain  from  which  they  have  gathered  this 
fmall  parcel  of  land,  were  uncultivated,  deferted, 
and  abandoned  to  the  firft  man  who  might  be 
defirous  of  poffeffmg  it  ? If  the  people  were  at 
liberty  to  extend  themfelves  into  the  country, 
would  they  remain  cluttered  together  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cities  ? The  empire  of  China  is 
therefore  very  well  peopled  in  all  it’s  parts. 

The  country  is  interfered  by  a great  number 
of  canals  -,  which  would  be  ufelefs,  if  they  did 
not  eftablifh  a frequent  and  necettary  communi- 
cation between  one  place  and  another.  What 
can  thefe  things  imply,  unlefs  it  be  a great  deal 
of  internal  motion,  and  confequently  a very  con- 
fiderabk:  degree  of  population  ? 

Every  country  fubfifting  by  hufbandry,  where 
dearths  are  frequent,  and  where  thofe  dearths  oc- 
cafion  the  infurredfion  of  thoufands  of  men  ; 
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where,  in  the  courfe  of  thefc  infurre&ions,  more 
crimes  and  murders  are  committed  ; and  there 
are  more  conflagrations  and  more  pillaging,  than 
would  take  place  on  the  irruption  of  a band  of 
lavages  ; and  where,  as  foon  as  the  feafon  of  the 
famine  and  the  revolt  is  over,  the  adminiftration 
abltains  from  purfuing  the  criminal  : fuch  a coun- 
try certainly  contains  a greater  number  of  inha- 
bitants than  it  can  fubfift.  Would  not  the  Chi- 
nefe  be  the  moft  abfurd  of  all  people,  if  the  ac- 
cidental want  of  the  neceflaries  of  life  proceeded 
from  their  negleft,  either  in  cultivating  their 
land,  or  in  providing  for  their  fubflftence  ? But 
China,  an  immenfe  and  fertile  country,  fo  well 
cultivated,  and  fo  admirably  governed,  is  not  the 
lefs  expoied  to  this  fort  of  calamity.  It  mult 
therefore  contain  ten  times,  twenty  times  as  many 
inhabitants,  as  it  does  acres  of  land. 

Every  countrv,  in  which  the  attachment  of 
parents  to  their  offspring,  a fentiment  fo  natural 
that  it  is  common  to  man  and  brutes,  is  totally 
difregarded,  and  in  which  the  children  are  mur- 
dered, ftifled,  or  expofed,  without  incurring  the 
refentment  of  the  public,  has  either  too  many 
inhabitants,  or  is  occupied  by  a race  of  men 
different  from  any  other  on  the  lur  face  of  the 
globe.  This,  however,  is  what  is  pra&ifed  in 
China;  and  to  deny  or  to  invalidate  this  facff, 
would  be  to  throw  the  veil  of  uncertainty  upon 
all  the  reft. 

But  there  is  ftill  another  phænonenon  which 
more  particularly  confirms  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
ceffive  population  of  China,  and  this  is,  the  little 
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b o^o  k progrefs  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made  there,- 
u— v— J in  proportion  to  the  extreme  length  of  time  they 
have  been  cultivated.  The  fpirit  of  inquiry  has 
flopped  juft  at  that  point,  where  ceafing  to  be 
ufeful,  it’s  refearches  begin  to  be  mere  objects  of 
curioftty.  There  is  more  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  invention  of  the  moll  trifling  practical 
art,  than  from  the  moft  fublime  difcovery  which 
fhould  be  only  the  work  of  genius.  The  man 
who  knows  how  to  cut  up  a piece  of  gauze  to 
the  belt  advantage,  would  be  in  higher  eftima- 
tion  than  he  who  fhould  refolve  the  moft  difficult 
problem  in  philofophy.  In  this  country  that 
queftion  is  more  particularly  repeated,  which  we 
hear  too  frequently  among  ourfelves  : What  is  the 
ufe  of  all  this  ? I alk  whether  this  fpirit  of  tran- 
quillity, lb  contrary  to  the  natural  difpofition  of 
man,  who  is  always  inclined  to  go  beyond  what 
he  already  knows,  can  be  otherwife  explained, 
than  by  a degree  of  population  which  prohibits 
idlenels  and  the  fpirit  of  contemplation  and 
which  keeps  the  nation  in  a continual  ftate  of 
anxiety  and  attention  to  it’s  wants.  China  is 
therefore  the  moft  populous  region  on  the  face  of 
the  globe. 

This  being  granted,  doth  it  not  follow  that  it 
is  alfo  the  moft  corrupt  ? Do  we  not  learn  from 
general  experience,  that  the  vices  of  fociety  are 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  individuals  which 
compofe  it?  What  anfwer  could  be  made,  if  it 
were  to  be  affirmed,  that  the  morals  of  the  Chi- 
nefe,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their  empire, 
muft  ncceffarily  be  ftill  more  depraved  than  in 
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our  largeft  cities,  where  a fenfe  of  honour,  at  B °i°  K 
lead,  to  which  the  Chinefe  is  a (franger,  adds  a ■_  ■ 

lu  (Ire  to  virtue,  and  conceals  the  deformity  of 
vice  ? * 

May  it  not  be  afked,  what  is,  and  what  muff 
be  the  character  of  a people,  among  whom  we 
fee,  not  unfrequently,  one  province  rufhing  upon 
another,  and  putting  all  the  inhabitants  to  death, 
without  mercy  and  with  impunity  ? Can  the 
manners  of  fuch  a people  be  mild  ? Is  that  nation 
to  be  efteemed  civilized  or  barbarous,  in  which 
the  laws  neither  reftrain  nor  punifh  the  expofition 
or  the  murder  of  new-born  infants?  Can  thefe 
people  be  laid  to  cherilh  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
fentiments  of  humanity,  benevolence,  and  com- 
mileration  ? Or  can  we  entertain  a high  opinion 
of  their  wifdom,  when,  being  incited  by  a con- 
currence of  extraordinary  circumftances  to  found 
colonies,  they  have  either  not  conceived,  or  have 
difdained  to  put  in  practice  an  expedient  fo  Am- 
ple, and  fo  effectual  againft  the  dreadful  calami- 
ties to  which  they  arc  repeatedly  and  continually 
expofed  ? 

So  far,  we  cannot  form  any  high  opinion  of  the 
wifdom  of  the  Chinefe.  Let  us  fee  whether  the 
examination  of  the  conftitution  of  the  empiie,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  fovereign  and  his  miniffers,  of 
the  knowlege  of  the  learned,  and  of  the  manners 
of  the  people,  will  contribute  to  infpire  us  with 
a more  fublime  idea  of  it. 

j.  A serious  writer,  who  is  not  among  the  crowd 
that  admires  the  wifdom  of  the  Chinele,  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  the  cudgel  is  the  fovereign  of  China . 
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k According  to  this  ludicrous,  and  at  the  fame 
u time  fagacious  idea,  I imagine  there  would  be 
fome  difficulty  in  perfuading  us  that  a nation,  in 
which  man  is  treated  as  beads  are  in  other  places, 
can  have  the  lead  tincture  of  thofe  delicate  and 
fufceptible  manners  that  prevail  in  Europe,  where 
an  injurious  word  is  expiated  with  blood  ; and 
where  even  at  hreatening  gedure  is  revenged  by 
death.  The  Chinefe  mud  be  of  a very  pacific  and 
forbearing  difpofition.  So  much  the  better,  fay 
our  antagonids. 

The  Jovereign  of  China  is  however  confidereà , 
obeyed \ and  refpefied  as  the  father  of  his  fub- 
jefts*  In  our  turn  we  ffiall  fay,  fo  much  the 
worfe.  This  is  indeed  a certain  proof  of  the 
humble  fubmiflion  of  the  children  ; but  not  of 
v the  goodnefs  of  the  father.  The  bed  expedient 
to  precipitate  a nation  into  the  mod  abjedt  date 
of  flavery,  from  which  it  never  can  recover,  is  to 
confecrate  the  title  of  defpot,  by  adding  that  of 
father  to  it.  Such  monders  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  any  where,  as  children  who  dare  lift  up  their 
hands  againd  their  parents  ; but  in  defiance  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  which  has  let  limits  to  pa- 
ternal authority,  we  find,  unfortunately,  that 
parents  who  treat  their  children  ill,  are  a fpecies 
of  monders  too  commonly  met  with  every  where. 
The  child  never  calls  his  father  to  account  for  his 
conduct  j and  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  which  is 
ever  in  danger,  if  the  lbvereign  be  fcreened  from 
every  kind  of  inquiry,  by  his  infinitely  refpe&able 
title  of  father,  will  become  annihilated  under 
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a defpot,  who  fhall  not  allow  the  lead  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  his  adminiftration. 

We  may  perhaps  midake,  but  the  Chinefe  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  bent  under  the  yoke  of  a double 
tyranny;  of  paternal  tyranny  in  a family,  and  of 
civil  tyranny  in  the  empire.  From  whence  we 
might  venture  to  conclude,  that  they  are  the  mod 
mild,  the  mod  infinuating,  the  mod  refpeCtful, 
the  mod  timid,  the  mod  abjeCt,  and  lead  dan- 
gerous of  all  Haves  ; unlefs  we  iuppofe  an  excep- 
tion to  have  been  made  in  their  favour,  to  the 
experience  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  ages.  What 
is  the  effect  of  paternal  defpotifm  amongdus? 
The  marks  of  outward  refpeét,  joined  to  a fccret 
and  ineffectual  hatred  againd  our  fathers.  What 
has  been,  and  what  is  dill  the  effect  of  civil 
defpotifm  in  all  nations  ? Meannefs  and  the  total 
extinction  of  every  virtue.  If  things  have  taken 
another  turn  in  China,  let  us  be  informed  in 
what  manner  this  miracle  has  been  accompliflted. 

It  is  alleged,  the  Emperor  is  zvell  aware  that  he 
prefides  over  a people  who  fuhmit  to  the  laws  no 
longer  than  while  they  promote  their  happinefs , Is 
there  any  difference  between  the  Chinefe  and  the 
European  upon  this  point  ? He  is  fenfible , that  if 
the  fpirit  of  tyranny  fhoitld  feize  him  but  for  a mo- 
ment, he  would  be  in  danger  of  being  expelled  from 
the  throne. — Do  not  antient  and  modern  hidories 
prefent  us  with  indances  of  this  jud  and  terrible 
punidiment?  And  what  effeCt  have  they  pro- 
duced ? Will  it  be  faid,  that  a Chinefe  is  more 
impatient  of  oppreffion  than  an  Englifhman  or  a 
frenchman;  or  that  China  has  never  been,  is, 
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K not  at  prefent,  and  never  will  be  hereafter  go- 
verned  by  any  but  the  moll  accomplilhed  Mo- 
narchs  ? What  abfurdities  are  we  not  made  to 
adopt  by  our  blind  veneration  for  antiquity  and 
for  diftant  regions!  Mercy,  firmnefs,  application, 
knowlege,  the  lave  of  the  people  and  juftice,  are 
qualities  which  nature  only  bellows,  even  fepa- 
rately,  upon  a few  diftinguifhed  mortals  i and 
there  is  not  any  one  in  whom  they  are  not  un- 
fortunately more  or  lefs  weakened  by  the  dan- 
gerous polfelTion  of  the  fupreme  power.  It  has 
therefore  been  referved  to  China  alone,  to  efcape 
this  curfe  which  has  begun  with  all  focieties,  and 
will  laft  as  long  as  they  do. 

Certainly.  For  there  is  a tribunal  confiantly  fub- 
ftfiing  by  the  fide  of  the  throne , which  keeps  an  exaffi 
and  fevere  account  of  the  emperor’s  aftions. — Does 
not  the  fame  kind  of  tribunal  exift  in  all  coun- 
tries ? Are  monarchs  unacquainted  with  it?  or, 
do  they  fear  or  refpedt  it?  The  difference  be.- 
tween  our  tribunal  and  that  of  China,  is,  that 
our’s,  being  compofed  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation,  cannot  be  corrupted  ; while  that  of  the 
Chinefe  con  fills  only  of  a fmall  number  of  learned 
men.  Moll  fingularly  fortunate  country,  where 
the  hillorian  is  neither  pufillanimous,  nor  fervile, 
nor  open  to  feduclion  ; and  where  the  prince, 
who  has  the  power  to  order  the  hand  or  head  of 
his  hillorian  to  be  cut  off,  turns  pale  with  fear, 
as  foon  as  the  writer  takes  up  his  pen!  There 
have  never  been  any  except  good  kings,  who  have 
ilood  in  awe  of  the  judgment  of  their  cotempora- 
ries, and  of  the  cenfure  of  pollerity. 

Accordingly, 
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Accordingly,  the  fovtfeigns  of  China  are  vir-  book 

Suous>  Juft*  rejointe,  and  enlightened What,  all  of  , 1‘ 

them  without  exception  ? We  may  however  rea- 
ionably  prefume,  that  the  Imperial  palace  of  China 
does  not  differ  from  the  palace  of  the  fovereign 
in  all  other  countries.  It  is  one  fing'le  dwelling 
in  the  midft  of  the  numberlefs  habitations  of  the 
iubjects  : that  is  to  fay,  that  when  genius  or  vir- 
tue happen  to  fall  once  from  heaven  direélly  upon 
the  houle  of  the  ruler,  they  mult  neceffarily  fall 
one  hundred  thoufand  times  upon  the  fide  of  it. 

But  perhaps  this  law  of  nature  does  not  hold  in 
China  as  it  does  in  Europe,  where  we  fhould 
efteem  ourfelves  too  fortunate,  if,  after  a good 
king  fhall  have  ten  bad  fucceffors,  there  fhould 
arife  one  to  refemble  him. 

But  the  fovereign  authority  in  China  is  limited . 

Where  is  it  not  ? Or,  in  what  manner,  and  by 
whom  is  it  limited  in  China?  If  the  barrier  that 
protects  the  people  be  not  thick  fet  with  lances, 
lwords  and  bayonets  turned  againff  the  breaff,  or 
againft  the  facred  head  of  the  paternal  and  defpotic 
emperor, we  fhould  be  apprehenfive,  though  perhaps 
without  realon,  that  this  barrier  in  China  would 
be  nothing  more  than  a large  cobweb  upon  which 
the  image  of  Juftice  and  Liberty  may  have  been 
painted,  while,  through  it’s  tranfparency,  the 
quick-fighted  man  may  readily  difcern  the  hide- 
ous form  of  the  defpot.  Have  there  been  a great 
number  of  tyrants  depofed,  imprifoned,  fentenced, 
and  put  to  death  there  ? Does  the  public  fcaffold 
continually  ftream  with  the  blood  of  the  fo- 
vereigns  ? Why  have  not  thefe  events  taken  place  ? 
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c Why?  Becaufe  the  Chinefe  government,  by  a feries 
j of  revolutions , has  been  brought  back  to  that  Jlate , 
from  which  all  other  nations  have  receded , the  pa- 
triarchal government. — Let  us  obferve,  under  fa- 
vour of  our  antagonids,  that  the  patiarchal  go- 
vernment of  an  immenfe  region,  of  a family  con- 
fiding of  two  hundred  millions  of  individuals, 
appears  to  be  an  idea  almoft  as  vifionary,  as  that 
of  are  public  extending  over  one  half  of  the  know’n 
world.  The  republican  form  of  government  im- 
plies a country,  the  limits  of  which  are  diffidently 
confined  to  admit  of  a fpeedy  and  ealy  communi- 
cation of  the  wiffies  of  the  people;  as  the  patri- 
archal form  of  government  fuppofes  a fmall  wan- 
dering nation  living  under  tents.  The  notion  of 
a patriarchal  government  exiding  in  China  is  a 
kind  of  fpeculative  illufion,  that  would  raife  a 
a fmile  in  the  emperor  and  his  mandarines. 

4.  As  the  mandarines  are  not  attached  to  any 
- rich  or  powerful  families , the  empire  is  free  from 
commotions. — Singular  affermons  ; that  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire  is  fecured  by  the  very  cir- 
cumdance  which  feems  mod  likely  to  didurb  it! 
Unlefs  we  fuppofe  that  Richelieu  had  midaken 
in  his  fydem  of  politics,  when  he  made  it  a rule, 
that  great  places  were  not  to  be  given  to  men  of 
low  extra&ion  or  fortune,  who  are  adtuated  by  no 
other  motive  than  their  duty. 

It  is  a fact  that  thefe  flatefmen  never  excite  any 
commotions.— Perhaps  it  may  be  equally  a fa<d,  that 
they  have  no  poor  relations  to  take  care  of,  no 
flatterers  to  load  with  favours,  no  favourites  or 
midreffes  to  enrich;  and  that  they  are  equally 

fuperior 
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iuperior  to  iedudtion  as  to  error.  But  a circum- 
ftance  which  is  inconteftible,  is,  that  thefe  magi- 
ftrates  or  chiefs  of  the  law,  carry  about  with  them, 
without  a ienfe  of  Ihame,  the  marks  of  their  de- 
gradation and  ignominy.  What  an  opinion  can 
we  have  of  a magiftrate  who  bears  the  banner  or 
enfign  of  his  own  difgrace,  without  being  humbled 
by  it  ? What  can  we  think  of  a people,  whofe 
reverence  for  fuch  a magiftrate  is  not  diminilhed? 

5.  After  the  fovereign  and  the  mandarin,  the 
learned  man  prefents  himfelf  to  our  examination. 
This  learned  man  is  a perfon  educated  in  a doc- 
trine which  infpires  humanity  ; and  who  teaches 
it  to  others.  A man  who  preaches  the  love  of 
order,  benevolence,  and  refpe£l  for  the  laws;  and 
who  diftules  thefe  fentiments  among  the  people, 
and  points  out  their  utility  to  them. — And  have 
we  not  in  our  fchools  and  our  pulpits,  amongft  our 
clergy,  our  magiftrates  and  philofophers,  men 
who  may  be  reckoned  not  inferior  to  thele  literati 
either  in  knowlegeor  in  found  morals;  who  exer- 
cile  the  fame  fun&ions,  both  in  their  difcourfes 
and  in  their  writings,  in  the  capital,  in  the  great 
cities,  in  the  fmaller  towns,  in  the  villages  and 
in  the  hamlets  ? If  the  wifdom  of  a nation  were 
to  be  computed  by  the  number  of  it’s  teachers, 
fio  people  would  be  fuperior  to  us  in  that  quality. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  empire;  let  us  now  defcend  to  perfons  of 
inferior  ftations,  and  take  a curfory  view  of  the 
popular  manners. 

6.  What  do  we  find  in  fome  works  of  morality 
tranftated  from  the  Chinefe  ? We  find  3 fet  of  in- 
famous, 
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famous  perfons  exercifing  the  functions  of  the 
police  ; the  innocent  man  condemned,  beaten, 
whipped,  and  thrown  into  prifon  ; the  guilty  par- 
doned upon  payment  of  a pecuniary  fine,  or  pu- 
nished, if  the  offended  perfon  happens  to  be  the 
moft  powerful  : in  a word,  all  our  public  and 
domeftic  vices  in  a more  hideous  and  difgufting 
point  of  view. 

7.  But  we  cannot  acquire  more  juft  ideas  of  the 
popular  manners,  than  from  the  lyftem  of  educa-» 
tion.  In  what  mode  is  the  ftate  of  infancy  ma- 
naged in  China?  A child  is  obliged  to  remain 
fitting  for  hours  together,  without  the  leaft  mo- 
tion, in  perfect  filence,  it’s  arms  folded  over  it’s 
breaft,  and  in  the  attitude  of  the  moft  profound 
thought  and  meditation.  What  effedt  can  be 
expected  from  an  habitual  pradtice  fo  contrary  to 
nature?  A man  of  common  lenfe  would  anfwer; 
Taciturnity,  cunning,  falfehood,  hypocrify,  and 
all  the  train  of  vices  that  are  peculiar  to  the  cool, 
deliberate  villain.  He  would  think,  that  in  China, 
that  amiable  franknels  which  delights  us  fo  much 
in  children;  that  artlefs  ingenuoufnefs  which  dis- 
appears as  they  advance  in  age,  and  which  en- 
gages univerfal  confidence  in  thofe  few  perfons 
who  are  fo  fortunate  as  to  preferve  it;  that  all 
thefe  charming  qualities,  in  a word,  were  ftifled 
there  in  the  cradle. 

8.  The  code  of  Chinefe  polit enefs  Is  very  long . — 
A man  of  common  fenfe  would  infer  from  this, 
that  politenefs  in  China  is  not  the  fimple  and  na- 
tural expreffion  of  attentive  complaifance  and 
general  good-will  ; but  merely  a formal  eti- 
quette 5 
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quette;  and  he  would  confrder  the  cordial  ap-  B 
pearance  of  thofe  dirty  carmen,  who  kneel  to  each  v. 
other,  who  embrace,  who  addrefs  each  other  in 
the  mod  affectionate  terms,  and  who  lend  each 
other  a mutual  afiiftance,  as  a kind  of  mummery 
praCtifed  among  a ceremonious  people. 

9.  T here  is  a tribunal  ejiablijhed  to  take  cognizance 
of  offences  againft  cujlom. — A man  of  common  fen'fe 
would  fufpeCt,  that  juftice  would  be  more  properly 
adminiftered  againft  thefe  trifling  offences,  than  in 
the  civil  tribunals’ againft  crimes  of  greater  mag- 
nitude; and  he  would  doubt  much  whether  the 
powers  of  the  foul  could  be  exalted,  or  the  fprings 
of  genius  brought  into  aCtion,  under  the  ihackles 
of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  formalities.  He  would 
imagine,  that  a people  devoted  to  ceremony, 
muft  inevitably  be  narrow-minded  ; and  without 
ever  having  lived  at  Pekin  or  at  Nankin,  he  would 
venture  to  aftert,  that  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world,  in  which  there  is  lefs  regard  for  virtue,  or 
more  attention  to  the  appearances  of  it. 

10.  All  perfons  who  have  traded  with  the 
Chinefe  are  unanimous  in  declaring,  that  the  ut- 
moft  precautions  are  neceffary  to  prevent  being 
duped  by  them.  They  are  not  even  afhamed  of 
their  difhonefty, 

A certain  European,  in  his  firft  voyage  to 
this  empire,  bought  fome  merchandife  of  aChinefe, 
who  cheated  him  both  in  the  quality  and  the  price. 
The  goods  had  been  carried  on  board  of  fhip,  and 
the  bargain  was  completed.  The  European 
flattered  himfelf,  that  he  might  poflibly  move  the 
Chinefe  by  moderate  reprefen tations,  and  faid  to 
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book  him,  4 Chinefe , thou  haft  fold  me  had  goods.’— * 

' ..-v t 4 That  may  bed  replied  the  Chinefe,  4 but  you  muft 

e pay.’ — 4 Thou  haft  broken  the  laws  of  juftice,  and 
‘ abufed  my  confidence .’ — ‘ That  may  be , you 

4 muft  pay.’ — ‘ But  thou  art  then  no  better  than  a 
4 rogue , or  a thief.’ — c That  may  bey  but  you  muft 
4 pay.’ — 4 IVhat  opinion  then  muft  I carry  back  to  my 

* country , of  thofe  Chinefe , fo  celebrated  for  zuifdom  ? 
4 I Jhall  fay,  that  you  are  a fet  of  rafcals  ’ — ‘ That 

* maybe , but  you  muft  pay.’  The  European  hav- 
ing added  to  thefe  reproaches  every  injurious 
epithet  fuggefted  to  him  by  his  rage,  without 
being  able  to  get  ar>y  thing  more  than  thefe  cool 
words,  pronounced  with  deliberation  j 4 That  may 
4 be,  but  you  muft  pay — ft  at  length  pulled  out  his 
purfe,  and  laid  down  the  money.  Xta  Chinefe 
then  taking  it  up,  faid  to  him;  * European,  in- 
4 Head  of  {forming  againtt  me  in  the  manner  you 
4 have  juft  been  doing,  would  it  not  have  been 
4 better  for  you  to  hold  your  tongue,  and  to  do 
4 at  firft  what  you  have  been  obliged  to  come  to  at 
4 laft  ? For,  after  all,  what  have  you  got  by  it  ?’ 

The  Chinefe,  therefore,  have  not  even  that  re- 
maining fenfe  of  fhame  common  to  all  profelfed 
rogues,  who  ftill  will  not  fub,mit  to  be  told  that  they 
are  fo.  They  are  confequently  arrrived  at  the  laft 
ftage  of  depravity.  Neither  are  we  to  imagine, 
that  the  inftance  here  quoted  is  a fingularone; 
thefe  phlegmatic  manners  are  the  natural  effect  of 
that  referve  which  i§  infpired  by  the  Chinefe  mode 
of  education. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  urged,  that  the  Chinefe 
obferve  the  rules  of  good  faith  among  themfelve^ 
6 ' whilç 
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while  they  think  themfelves  free  from  this  obli- 
gation in  their  intercourfe  with  Grangers.  This 
certainly  is  not,  becaufe  it  cannot  be.  A man 
cannot  be  alternately  honelt  and  difhoneft.  The 
man  who  has  made  it  a practice  to  cheat  foreigners, 
is  too  often  expoled  to  the  temptation  of  cheating 
his  fellow-citizens,  to  be  able  conftantly  to  re- 
fill it. 

1 1.  But  it  may  be  obje&ed,  that,  according  to 
thefe  representations,  China  is  a barbarous  coun- 
try. 1 anfwer,  it  is  Hill  worfc.  The  half  civilized 
Chinefe  appear  to  me  as  favages  with  preten fions 
to  civilization  ; they  are  a people  completely  cor- 
rupt, a condition  more  wretched  than  that  of 
fimple  and  natural  barbarifm.  The  principle  of 
virtue  may  unfold  itfelf  in  a favage,  by  a feries 
of  favourable  circumllances  -,  but  we  know  of  no 
circumflance,  nor  can  we  conceive  any  one,  ca- 
pable of  rendering  • this  important  Service  to  a 
Chinefe,  in  whom  this  principle  is  not  llifled,  but 
totally  obliterated.  To  the  depravity  and  igno- 
rance of  thefe  people,  we  may  add  their  ridiculous 
vanity.  Do  they  not  fay,  that  they  have  two  eyes , 
while  we  have  but  one , and  that  the  refl  of  the  world 
is  blind?  This  prejudice,  their  excelfive  popula- 
tion, the  indifference  they  have  for  their  lbvereigns, 
which  is  probably  the  confequence  of  it,  the  ob- 
flinate  attachment  they  have  to  their  culioms,  the 
prohibition  eftablifhed  by  their  laws  of  going  out 
of  their  country  : all  thefe  circumllances  mull  ne- 
celfarily  fix  the  Chinefe  in  their  prelent  Hate, 
during  an  indefinite  courfe  of  ages.  The  man 
who  thinks  all  knowlege  centered  in  himfelf,  or 

who 
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who  defpifes  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  will  never* 
learn  any  thing.  How  is  it  poflible  to  teach  wifi- 
dom  to  him,  who  luppofes  himfelf  the  only  wife 
man?  or,  to  improve  him,  who  efteems  himfelf 
arrived  at  perfection  ? We  will  venture  to  foretell, 
that  the  fcate  of  the  Chine fe  will  never  be  meli- 
orated, either  by  war,  peftilence,  famine,  or  even 
by  tyranny,  the  mod  infupportable  of  all  thefe 
calamities,  and  for  this  very  reaibn  more  proper 
than  all  the  others  combined,  to  regenerate  a 
nation  by  the  violence  of  it’s  opprefilon. 

12.  We  know  not  whether  the  other  nations 
of  the  univerfe  have  been  of  much  advantage  to 
the  Chinefe;  but  of  what  fervice  have  they  been 
to  the  reft  of  the  earth  ? It  fhould  feem  that  their 
encomiafts  have  afFefted  to  beftow  upon  them  a 
degree  of  coloffal  magnitude,  while  they  have 
reduced  us  to  the  low  ftature  of  pigmies.  We, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  attentive  to  fhew 
them  as  they  are;  and  till  they  can  bring  us  from 
Pekin  works  of  philofophy  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
Defcartes  and  Locke;  mathematical  treatifes  that 
may  be  compared  to  thofe  of  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
and  their  followers  ; pieces  of  poetry,  eloquence, 
literature,  and  erudition  not  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion  of  our  great  writers,  and  the  depth,  graces, 
tafte  and  refinement  of  which  they  Hi  all  be  forced 
to  acknowlege  ; till  they  can  produce  from 
thence  difcourfes  upon  morality,  politics,  legif- 
lation,  finances  or  commerce,  which  may  con- 
tain only  one  fingle  line  of  novelty  to  our  men  of 
genius;  till  they  can  exhibit  vafes,  ftatues,  pic- 
tures, mufical  inftruments,  or  plans  of  architec- 
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ture  fit  for  our  artifts  to  confider  ; or  philofophical  B 0 0 K 
initruments  and  machines  in  which  the  inferiority  j 

of  our’s  fhall  be  very  palpable:  till  thefe  things, 

I fay,  can  be  brought  to  us  from  China,  we  fhall 
retort  upon  the  Chinefe  his  own  faying,  and  we  fhall 
tell  him,  that  he  perhaps  has  but  one  eye,  and  that; 
we  have  two  : we  fhall  carefully  avoid  incit- 
ing other  nations  which  we  may  have  left  behind 
us  in  the  career  of  fcience,  and  which  are  deftined, 
perhaps,  to  get  beyond  us  in  fome  future  time. 

Who  is  that  Confucius  of  whom  we  hear  fo  much 
talk,  when  compared  to  Sidney  or  Montefquieu? 

13.  The  Chinefe  nation  is  the  mo  ft  laborious 
of  any  that  is  know’n.  We  have  no  doubt  of 
it;  it  is  necefiary  they  fhould  labour,  and  that 
their  labour  fhould  be  renewed.  Are  they  not 
condemned  to  this  from  the  difproportion  be- 
tween the  produce  of  their  foil,  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants?  We  may,  however, 
conclude  from  hence,  that  this  population  fo  much 
boalted  of  has  it’s  limits,  beyond  which  it  be- 
comes a calamity,  which  deprives  man  of  his 
natural  reft,  leads  him  on  to  defperate  a£tions, 
and  deftroys  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  honour, 
delicacy  and  morality,  and  even  the  fentiment  of 
humanity. 

14.  And  fhall  we  dill  perfift,  after  all  that  has 
been  faid,  in  calling  the  Chinefe  nation,  a -people 
of  f ages?  A people  of  fages,  among  whom  chil- 
dren are  expofed  and  put  to  death  i where  the 
moft  infamous  of  all  debaucheries  is  common  l 
where  man  is  mutilated  1 where  the  government 
knows  not  how  to  prevent  or  punifn  the  crimes 

occafioned 
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occafioned  by  a dearth  ! where  the  merchant 
cheats  both  the  foreigner  and  the  citizen  Î where 
the  knowlege  of  the  language  is  the  ultimate  point 
of  fcience  ! where,  for  a fucceflion  of  ages,  a cha- 
racter and  mode  of  writing  has  been  adhered  to, 
which  is  fcarcely  fufficient  for  the  common  tranf- 
aCtions  of  life  ! where  the  infpeCtors  of  the  man- 
ners are  men  deftitute  of  honour  and  probity! 
where  juftice  is  beyond  comparifon  more  corrupt 
than  it  is  among  the  molt  degenerate  people  ! 
where  the  works  of  the  legiflator,  to  whom  all 
perfons  pay  homage,  would  not  deferve  a reading, 
if  the  ignorance  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived 
were  not  an  apology  for  his  writings!  where,  from 
the  emperor  to  the  meaneft  of  his  fubjeCts,  we 
fee  nothing  more  than  a continued  feries  of  rapa- 
cious beings  devouring  each  other  ! in  a word, 
where  the  fovereign  only  fuffers  fome  of  his  im- 
mediate dependants  to  enrich  themfelves,  in  order 
that  he  may  acquire  at  once  the  fpoils  of  the  ex- 
tortioner, and  the  title  of  avenger  of  his  people. 

15.  If  it  be  true,  as  we  do  not  doubt  it,  that 
in  China,  every  thing  which  will  not  admit  of  a 
divifion,  fuch  as  the  fea,  the  rivers,  the  canals, 
navigation,  fifhing,  and  hunting,  belongs  in 
common  to  all  j it  mull  be  acknovvleged  that  this 
is  a very  reafonable  order  of  things.  But  is  it 
pollible  that  fo  numerous  a people  could  patiently 
have  abandoned  their  harveft  for  the  nourifhment 
of  animals?  And  if  perfons  of  high  rank  had 
arrogated  to  themfelves  the  exclufive  enjoyment 
of  the  woods  and  waters,  would  not  fuch  an  in- 
croachment  have  been  followed  by  a fpeedy  and 

juft 
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juft  revenge  ? Let  us  endeavour  not  to  confound  B 
the  laws  of  neceffity  with  the  inftitutions  of  wif- 

dom. 

1 6.  Have  not  the  Chinefe  a fet  of  monks  more 
intriguing,  more  diffolute,  more  idle,  and  in 
greater  number  than  our’s ? Monks!  leeches!  in  a 
country  where  the  moft  continued  labour  fcarce 
furnifhes  the  means  of  fubfiftence  ! But,  the  go- 
vernment def-pifes  them.  Say  rather,  that  it  (lands  in 
awe  of  them,  and  that  they  are  revered  by  the 
people. 

iy.  It  might  perhaps  be  an  advantageous  cir- 
cumftance,  if  in  all  countries,  as  we  are  afiured 
it  is  in  China,  the  adminiftration  were  attached 
to  no  doélrine,  to  no  fe£l,  nor  to  any  particular 
mode  of  religious  worfhip.  This  toleration,  how-, 
ever,  extends  no  farther  than  to  the  religious 
fyftems  antiently  fettled  in  the  empire.  Chrifti- 
anity  has  been  profcribed  there,  either  becaufe  the 
myfterious  foundation  of  it’s  doctrine  has  dif- 
gufted  men  of  weak  underftandings  ; or,  becaufe 
the  intrigues  of  thofe  who  propagated  it,  have 
excited  the  alarms  of  a fufpicious  government. 

1 8.  In  China,  the  merit  of  the  fon  confers  the 
rank  of  nobility  on  his  father,  with  whom  this 
prerogative  ends.  This  is  an  inftitution  which 
we  cannot  but  applaud;  although  it  muft  be 
acknowleged  that  the  fyftem  of  hereditary  nobility 
has  it’s  advantages.  Where  (la all  we  find  the  de- 
fendant of  an  illuftrious  family  fo  abject,  as  not 
to  feel  the  obligations  impofed  upon  him  by  a 
refpedtable  name,  or  not  to  exert  his  efforts  to 
make  his  conduct  anfwerable  to  it  ? If  we  de- 
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grade  the  nobleman  Who  has  made  himfelf  un- 
worthy of  his  anceflors,  we  fhall  be  as  wife  upon 
this  point  as  the  Chinefe. 

19.  There  is  nothing  we  are  fo  defirous  of  as 
to  commend.  Accordingly,  we  confcfs  there  is 
a great  deal  of  prudence  in  the  mode  which  the 
Chinefe  ule  of  punifhing  a negledl  in  paying  the 
taxes.  Inflead  of  fixing  in  the  houfe  of  the  deb- 
tor a fet  of  fatellites  who  feize  upon  his  bed,  his 
Utenfils,  his  furniture,'  his  cattle,  or  his  perion; 
inflead  of  dragging  him  into  prifon,  or  leaving 
him  extended  without  bread  upon  flraw  in  his  cot- 
tage, after  it  has  been  flript  of  every  thing  ; it  is 
certainly  better  to  fentence  him  to  feed  the  poor* 
But  the  man  who  fhould  infer  the  wifdom  of 
China  from  this  excellent  cuftom  alone,  would  be 
as  inaccurate  a logician  as  he,-  who,  from  our 
cuftoms  upon  the  fame  occafion,  fhould  conclude 
that  we  were  a barbarous  people.  The  cenfure 
which  the  Chinefe  deferve,  is  foftened  as  much 
as  poflible  -,  and  that  country  is  exalted  in  order 
to  depreciate  our’s.  We  are  not  diredtly  told 
that  we  are  mad  -,  but  it  is  declared,  without  he- 
ficarion,  that  it  is  at  China  that  wifdom  dwells  j 
and  immediately  afterwards  it  is  faid,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  1 aft  calculation,-  China  contained 
about  fixty  millions  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Extravagant  panegyrifls  of  China,  do  ye 
understand  yourfelves  ? Have  you  an  exact  con- 
ception of  fuch  a number  as  two  hundred  millions 
of  individuals  heaped  one  unon  the  other?  Be- 
lieve me,  you  muft  either  iubflraft  one-half,  or 
three-fourths  of  this  enormous  population  -,  or,  if 

you 
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you  perfift  in  giving  credit  to  it,  acknowlege, 
from  the  good  fenfe  you  poflefs,  and  from  the 
refult  of  the  experience  that  is  fubmitted  to  your 
infpe&ion,  that  there  is  not,  and  that  there  can- 
not be,  either  policy,  or  manners  in  China. 

20.  The  Chinefe  extends  his  benevolence  to  the  fuc - 
ceeding  as  well  as  to  the  prefent  generation.  This  is 
impodible.  Children,  fond  of  the  marvelous, 
how  long  will  ye  be  arhufed  with  fiich  (lories  ? 
Every  nation  which  is  condantlv  obliged  to  drive 
againd  want,  cannot  extend  it’s  thoughts  beyond 
the  prefent  moment;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
honours  publicly  paid  to  ancedors,  ceremonies 
which  mud  excite  and  keep  up  in  the  minds  of 
men  a faint  idea  of  fomething  beyond  the  grave, 
we  ought  to  admit  it  as  a demondration,  that  if 
there  be  any  part  of  the  world  where  the  fenfe  of 
immortality,  and  the  refpedt  for  poderity,  are  ex- 
predions  deditute  of  meaning,  it  mud  be  in  China. 
We  do  not  perceive  that  we  carry  every  thing  to 
the  extreme,  and  that  the  only  refult  of  fuch  ex- 
travagant opinions  is  palpable  contradiction;  that 
an  excedive  population  is  inconddent  with  good 
morals;  and  that  we  decorate  a depraved  multi- 
tude with  the  virtues  which  belong  only  to  a few 
didinguifhed  perfons. 

The  feveral  arguments  of  the  partifans  and  of 
the  calumniators  of  China  are  now  lubmitted  to 
the  judgment  of  our  readers,  to  whom  it  is  left 
to  decide  : for  why  fhould  we  be  fo  prefumptuous 
as  to  attempt  to  direct  their  judgment?  If  we 
might  be  allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  fhould 
fay,  that  although  thele  two  fyflems  be  fupported 
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B °(0  K by  refpedtable  teftimonies,  yet  thefe  authorities 

• v — ' do  not  bear  the  marks  of  that  great  charadler  that 

requires  an  implicit  faith.  Perhaps,  in  order  to 
decide  this  matter,  we  muft  wait  till  fome  im- 
partial and  judicious  men,  and  who  are  well  verfed 
in  the  Chinefe  writing  and  language,  fhall  be 
permitted  to  make  a long  refide.nce  at  the  court 
of  Pekin,  to  go  through  all  the  provinces,  to  live 
in  the  country  villages,  and  to  converfe  freely 
with  the  Chinefe  of  all  ranks. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  China 
when  the  Portuguefe  landed  there,  as  they  had  no 
other  objedt  in  view  than  to  draw  riches  from 
thence,  and  to  propagate  their  religion,  had  they 
found  the  belt  kind  of  government  eftablifhed 
.in  this  country,  they  would  not  have  profited  by 
it.  Thomas  Perez,  their  ambafiador,  found  the 
court  of  Pekin  difpofed  to  favour  his  nation, 
the  fame  of  which  had  fpread  itfelf  throughout 
Afia.  It  had  already  attracted  the  efteem  of  the 
Chinefe,  which  the  conduct  of  Ferdinand  Andra- 
da,  who  commanded  the  Portuguefe  fquadron, 
tended  kill  further  to  increafe.  He  vifited  all 
the  coafts  of  China,  and  traded  with  the  natives. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure,  he  ifiued 
a proclamation  in. the  ports  he  had  put  into,  that 
if  any  one  had  been  injured  by  a Portuguefe,  and 
would  make  it  know’n,  he  fhould  receive  iatisfac- 
tion.  T he  ports  of  China  were  now  upon  the 
point  of  being  opened  to  them  : Thomas  Perez 
was  juft  about  concluding  a treaty,  when  Simon 
Andrada,  brother  to  Ferdinand,  appeared  on  the 
coafts  with  a frefh  fquadron.  .This  commander 
5 treated 
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treated  the  Chinefe  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  B °I°  K 
Portuguefe  had,  for  fome  time,  treated  all  the  v-— 1 
people  of  Afia.  He  built  a fort  without  per- 
miffion,  in  the  ifland  of  Taman,  from  whence  he  ’ * 1 
took  opportunities  of  pillaging,  and  extorting 
money  from  all  the  fhips  bound  from  or  to  the 
ports  of  China.  He  carried  off  young  girls  from 
the  coaft;  he  feized  upon  the  Chinefe,  and  made 
Haves  of  them  ; he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  mofh 
licentious  a<5ts  of  piracy,  and  the  mod  fhameful 
diffolutenefs.  The  failors  and  foldiers  under  his 
command,  followed  his  example.  The  Chinefe, 
enraged  at  thefe  outrages  fitted  out  a large  fleet: 
the  Portugufe  defended  themfelves  courageoufly, 
and  efcaped  by  making  their  way  through  the 
enemy’s  fleet.  The  emperor  imprifoned  Thomas 
Perez,  who  died  in  confinement,  and  the  Portu- 
cmefe  nation  was  banifhed  from  China  for  fome 
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years.  After  this,  the  Chinefe  relaxed,  and  gave 
permiflion  to  the  Portuguefe  to  trade  at  the  port 
of  Sancian,  to  which  place  they  brought  gold 
from  Africa,  fpices  from  the  Molucca  iflands,  and 
from  Ceylon  elephants  teeth,  and  fome  precious 
Hones.  In  return  they  took  filks  of  every  kind, 
china,  gums,  medicinal  herbs,  and  tea,  which  is 
fince  become  fo  neceffary  a commodity  to  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Portuguefe  contented  themfelves  with  the 
huts  and  factories  they  had  at  Sancian,  and  the  li- 
berty granted  to  their  trade  by  the  Chinefe  go- 
vernment, till  an  opportuninty  offered  of  eftabl idl- 
ing themfelves  upon  a footing  more  folid,  and 
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lefs  dependent  upon  the  mandarins,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  coaft. 

A pirate,  named  Tchang-fi-lao,  whofe  fuc- 
ceffes  had  made  him  powerful,  had  feized  upon  the 
ifland  of  Macao,  from  whence  he  blocked  up  the 
ports  of  China,  and  even  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  lay 
fiege  to  Canton.  The  neighbouring  mandarins 
had  recourfe  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  lhips  in 
the  harbour  of  Sancian  ; they  haftened  to  the  relief 
of  Canton,  raifed  the  fiege,  and  obtained  a com- 
plete victory  over  the  pirate,  whom  they  purfued 
as  far  as  Macao,  where  he  flew  himfelf. 

The  emperor  of  China,  informed  of  the  fervice 
the  Portuguefe  had  rendered  him  on  this  occafion, 
bellowed  Macao  on  them,  as  a mark  of  his  gra- 
titude. They  received  this  grant  with  joy,  and 
built  a town  which  became  very  flourifhing,  and 
was'advantageoufly  fituated  for  the  trade  they  foon 
after  entered  into  with  Japan. 

In  the  year  1542,  it  happened  that  a Portu- 
guefe veffcl  was  fortunately  driven  by  a ftorm  on 
the  coaft  of  thefe  celebrated  iflands.  The  crew 
were  hofpitably  received,  and  obtained  of  the  na- 
tives every  thing  they  wanted  to  refrefh,  and  refit 
them  for  the  fea.  When  they  arrived  at  Goa, 
they  reported  what  they  had  feen,  and  informed 
the  viceroy,  that  a new  country,  not  lefs  rich  than 
populous,  prefented  itlelf  to  the  zeal  of  the  mif- 
fionaries,  and  the  induftry  of  the  merchants. 
Both  miiïionaries  and  merchants  embarked  with- 
out delay  for  Japan. 

They  found  a great  empire,  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  molt  ancient  of  any  in  the  world,  except  that 
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of  China;  it’s  annals  are  not  without  a great  mix-  B °f°  K 
ture  of  fable,  but  it  appears  beyond  a doubt,  that 
in  the  year  660,  Sin-chu  founded  the  monarchy, 
which  has  ever  fince  been  continued  in  the  fame 
family.  Thefe  fovereigns  called  Dairos,  were 
at  the  fame  time  the  kings  and  pontiffs  of  the 
nation  ; and  by  virtue  of  thefe  united  powers  got 
the  whole  extent  of  the  fupreme  authority  i-nto 
their  hands.  The  perfon  of  the  Dairos  was  fa- 
cred,  they  were  confidered  as  the  delcendents  and 
reprefentatives  of  the  gods.  The  lead  difobe- 
dience  to  the  mod  trifling  of  their  laws,  was  looked 
upon  as  a crime  fcarcely  to  be  expiated  by  the  fe- 
vered punidiment;  nor  was  this  confined  to  the 
offender  alone,  his  whole  family  was  involved  in 
the  confequences  of  his  crime. 

About  the  eleventh  century  thefe  princes,  who, 
no  doubt,  were  more  jealous  of  the  pleafing  pre- 
rogatives of  priedhood,  than  of  the  troublcfome 
rights  of  royalty,  divided  the  date  into  feveral 
governments,  and  intruded  the  adminidration  of 
them  to  fuch  of  the  nobility  as  were  didinguifhed 
for  their  knowlege  and  wiidom. 

Thus  the  unlimited  power  of  the  Daiios  fuf- 
fered  a condderable  change.  The  affairs  of  the 
empire  were  left  to  fluctuate  at  all  adventures, 

The  redlefs  and  quick-fighted  ambition  of  their 
viceroys  took  advantage  of  this  inattention  to 
bring  about  a variety  of  revolutions.  By  de- 
grees they  began  to  depart  from  the  allegiance 
they  had  fworrt  to  preferve.  I hey  made  war 
upon  each  other,  and  even  upon  their  lovereign. 

An  abfolute  independence  was  the  conlequence  of 
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thefe  commotions:  fuch  was  the  (late  of  Japan, 
when  it  was  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe. 

The  great  iflands  of  which  this  empire  is  com- 
pofed,  bein£  fituated  in  a tempeftuous  climate 
furrounded  by  ftorms,  agitated  by  volcanos,  and 
fubje6V  to  thoie  great  natural  events  which  imprefs 
'terror  on  the  human  mind,-  were  inhabited  by  a 
people  entirely  addifted  to  fuperftition,  but  di- 
vided into  feveral  fe£te.  That  of  Xinto  is  the 
antien:  eftablifhed  religion  of  the  country:  it  ac- 
knowleges  a Supreme  Being,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  foul  ; and  pays  adoration  to  a multitude  of 
gods,  faints,  or  camis,  that  is  to  fay,  the  fouls 
of  great  men,  who  have  been  the  fupport  and  or- 
nament of  their  country.  It  is  by  the  authority 
of  this  religion,  that  the  Dairo,  high-prieft  of  the 
gods  from  whom  he  claimed  his  defcent,  had  long 
reigned  over  his  fubjetfts  with  that  defpotic  fway, 
with  which  fuperftition  governs  the  mind.  Being 
both  emperor  and  high-prieft,  he  had  rendered 
religion,  in  fome  refpedts,  ufeful  to  his  people, 
which  is  not  abfolutely  impoflible  in  countries 
where  the  facerdotal  and  civil  power  are  united  in 
the  fame  perfon. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fe£t  of  Xinto  has 
had  the  madnefs,  which  of  all  others  is  the  mod: 
dangerous  to  morality,  to  fix  a criminal  ftigma 
on  a<5lions  innocent  in  themfelves.  Far  from 
encouraging  that  gloomy  fanaticifm  and  dread  of 
the  gods,  which  is  infpired  by  almoft  all  other 
religions,  the  Xinto  fe£t  had  applied  itfelf  to  pre- 
yent,  or  at  leaft  to  moderate  this  diforder  of  the 
imagination,  by  inftituting  feftivals,  which  were 
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celebrated  three  times  in  every  month.  They  33 
were  dedicated  to  friendly  vifits,  feafts,  and  re-  *- 
joicings.  The  priefts  of  Xinto  taught,  that  the 
.innocent  pleafures  of  mankind  are  agreeable  to 
the  deity,  and  that  the  belt  method  of  paying 
devotion  to  the  camis  is  to  imitate  their  virtues, 
and  to  enjoy  in  this  world  that  happinefs  they  ex- 
perience in  another.  In  confequence  of  this 
tenet,  the  Japanefe,  after  having  put  up  their 
prayers  in  the  temples,  which  are  always  fituated 
in  the  midft  of  groves,  reforted  to  courtezans, 
who  commonly  inhabited  places  confecrated  to 
love  and  devotion,  and  compofed  a religious 
community  under  the  direction  of  an  order  of 
monks,  who  received  a fhare  of  the  profits  arifing 
from  this  pious  compliance  with  the  didates  of 
nature. 

The  Budzoifts  are  another  fed  in  Japan,  of 
which  Budzo  was  the  founder.  Their  dodrine 
was  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  fed  of  Xinto  i 
over  which  they  hoped  to  gain  a fuperiority  by 
the  feverity  of  their  morals.  Befnie  the  deity  of 
the  Xintoiftsj  the  Budzoifts  worfhjpped  an  Amida 
a kind  of  mediator  between  God  and  mankind  ; 
as  well  as  other  mediatorial  divinities  between 
men  and  Amida.  The  profeftors  of  this  religion 
flattered  chemfelves,  that  they  fhould  prevail  over 
the  religion  of  Xinto  by  the  multitude  of  their 
precepts,  the  excefs  of  their  aufterity,  their  devo- 
tions and  mortifications. 

The  fpirit  of  Budzoifrn  is  dreadful.  It  breathes 
nothing  but  penitence,  exceflive  fear,  and  cruel 
feverity.  Of  all  fanaticifms  it  is  the  moft  terrible. 
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The  monks  of  this  fedt  oblige  their  difciples  to 
pafs  one  half  of  their  lives  in  penance,  to  expiate 
imaginary  fins  ; and  infiidt  upon  them  the  greatefi: 
part  of  that  penance  themfelves,  with  a tyranny 
and  cruelty,  of  which  one  may  conceive  an  idea 
from  the  inquifitors  in  Spain;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  Japanefe  fathers  are  themfelves 
the  executioners  of  thefe  voluntary  vidbims  to  fu- 
perftition  ; whereas  the  inquifitors  are  only  the 
judges  of  thofe  fins  and  punifhments,  which  they 
have  themfelves  devifed  and  invented.  The 
Budzoift  priefts  keep  the  minds  of  their  followers 
in  a continual  (bate  of  torture,  between  remorfe 
and  expiations.  Their  religion  is  fo  overloaded 
with  precepts,  that  it  is  not  pofiible  to  obferve 
them.  They  reprefent  their  gods  as  always  of- 
fended, and  thirfting  for  vengeance. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined,  what  effedls  fo 
horrible  a fuperlbition  mult  have  on  the  charadter 
of  the  people,  and  to  what  degree  of  ferocity  it; 
hath  brought  them.  The  lights  of  a found  mo- 
rality, a little  philofophy,  and  a prudent  fyltem 
of  education  might  have  remedied  thefe  laws,  this 
government,  and  this  religion;  which  con  {pire 
to  make  mankind  more  favage  in  fociety  with  his 
own  fpecies,  than  if  he  lived  in  the  woods,  and 
had  no  companions  but  the  monlters  that  roam 
about  the  defects. 

In  China,  they  put  into  the  hands  of  children 
books  of  inltrudtion,  which  contain  a detail  of 
their  duties,  and  teach  them  the  advantages  of 
virtue.  The  Japanefe  children  are  made  to  get 
by  heart  poems  in  which  the  adtions  of  their 
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forefathers  are  celebrated  ; a contempt  of  life  is  B °i°  K 
inculcated,  and  fuicide  is  fet  up  as  the  mod  heroic  u 
of  all  actions.  Thefe  fongs  and  poems,  which 
are  laid  to  be  full  of  energy  and  beauty,  beget 
enthufiafm.  The  Çhinefe  education  tends  to  re- 
gulate the  foul,  and  keep  it  in  order  : the  Ja- 
panefe, to  inflame  and  excite  it  to  heroifm. 

Thefe  are  guided  through  life  by  fentimentj  the 
Chinefe  by  reafon  and  cudom. 

The  Chinefe  aim  only  at  truth  in  their  writings, 
and  place  their  happinefs  in  a date  of  tranquillity. 

The  Japanefe  are  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  pleafure, 
and  would  rather  fuffer,  than  be  without  feeling. 

In  a word,  the  Chinefe  feem  to  wifli  to  counter- 
act the  violence  and  impetuofity  of  the  foul  ; the 
Japanefe  to  keep  it  from  finking  into  a date  of 
languor  and  inactivity. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine  that  people  of  this  cha- 
racter mud  be  fond  of  novelty.  The  Portuguefe 
were  accordingly  received  with  all  poflible  demon- 
drations  of  joy.  All  the  ports  were  open  to  them. 

All  the  petty  princes  of  the  country  invited  them 
to  their  provinces  : each  contending  who  fhould 
give  them  the  mod  valuable  advantages,  grant 
them  the  mod  privileges,  and  fliew  them  the 
ereated  civilities.  Thefe  merchants  edablidied  a 

D 

prodigious  trade.  The  Portuguefe  carried  thither 
the  commodities  of  India  which  they  brought 
from  different  markets  j and  Macao  ferved  as  a 
repofltory  for  their  European  goods.  Immenle 
quantities  of  the  productions  of  Europe  and  Afia 
y/ere  confumcd  by  the  Dairo^  the  ulurpers  of  his 
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B °I°  k rights,  the  nobles,  and  the  whole  nation.  But 
u— v*—)  what  had  they  to  give  in  return  ? 

The  country  of  Japan  is.  in  general  mountain- 
ous, ftony,  and  by  no  means  fertile.  It’s  produce 
in  rice,  barley,  and  wheat,  which  are  the  only 
crops  it  admits  of,  is  not  fufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  it’s  numerous  inhabitants  ; who,  not- 
withftanding  their  activity,  forefight,  and  fruga- 
lity, muft  perifh  with  famine,  if  the  fea  did  not 
fupply  them  with  great  quantities  of  fifh.  The 
empire  affords  no  produftions  proper  for  export- 
ation ; nor  do  the  mechanic  arts  furnifh  any 
article  of  trade  except  works  in  fteel,  which  are 
the  beft  we  are  acquainted  with. 

Were  it  not  for  the  advantages  it  derives  from 
it’s  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  copper,  which  are 
the  richeft  in  Afia,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
' world,  Japan  could  not  fupport  it’s  own  expences. 
The  Portuguefe  every  year  carried  off  quantities 
of  thefe  metals,  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  of  livres  *.  They  married  alfo 
the  richeft  of  the  Japanefe  heireffes,  and  allied 
themfelves  to  the  moft  powerful  families. 

Extent  of  With  fuch  advantages,  the  avarice,  as  well  as 
goefedomi-  the  ambition  of  the  Portuguefe  might  have  been 
1,1  fatisfied.  They  were  mâfters  of  the  coaft  of  Gui- 
nea, Arabia,  Perfia,  and  the  two  peninfulas  of 
India.  They  were  poffeffed  of  the  Moluccas, 
Ceylon,  and  the  ifles  of  Sunda,  while  their  fettle- 
ment  at  Macao  inlured  to  them  the  commerce  of 
China  and  Japan. 

* Upon  an  average,  about  600,000 1. 
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Throughout  this  immenfe  traCt,  the  will  of  B 0 0 K 

l * * 

the  Portuguefe  was  the  fupreme  law.  Earth  and  ' v — * 

fea  acknowleged  their  fovereignty.  Their  autho- 
rity was  fo  abfolute,  that  things  and  perfons  were 
dependent  upon  them,  and  moved  entirely  by 
their  directions.  No  nation  or  private  perfon 
dared  to  make  voyages,  or  carry  on  trade,  without 
obtaining  their  permiffion  and  paflport.  Thofe 
who  had  this  liberty  granted  them,  were  prohibit- 
ed from  trading  in  cinnamon,  ginger,  pepper, 
timber,  iron,  fteel,  lead,  tin,  and  arms,  of  which 
the  conquerors  referved  to  themfelves  the  exclu- 
five  benefit.  A number  of  valuable  articles,  by 
which  fo  many  nations  have  fince  enriched  them- 
felves, and  which  then  bore  a higher  price  on 
account  of  their  novelty,  were  entirely  ingroifed 
by  the  Portuguefe.  In  confequence  of  this  mo- 
nopoly, the  prices  of  the  produce  and  manufac- 
tures both  in  Europe  and  Afia  were  regulated  at 
their  diferetion. 

In  the  midft  of  fo  much  glory,  wealth,  and 
conqueft,  the  Portuguefe  had  not  neglected  that 
part  of  Africa,  which  lies  between  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  in  all  ages 
been  famed  for  the  richnefs  of  it’s  productions. 

The  poflefiion  of  this  country  was  on  many  ac- 
counts an  important  objeCt  : the  Arabians  had 
been  fettled  there  for  feveral  ages,  and  their  num- 
bers were  greatly  increafed.  They  had  formed 
along  the  coaft  of  Zanguebar  feveral  (mall  inde- 
pendent fovereignties,  fome  of  which  made  a 
confiderable  figure,  arid  almoft  all  of  them  were 
in  good  condition.  The  flourifhing  fiate  of  thefe 
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fettlements  was  owen  to  the  mines  of  gold  and 
filver,  found  within  their  refpe6tive  territories,  the 
produce  of  which  enabled  them  to  purchafe  the 
commodities  of  India.  To  pofiefs  themfelves  of 
this  treafure,  and  to  deprive  their  competitors  of 
it,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Fortuguefe  as  an  in- 
difpenfable  dutyk  Agreeable  to  this  principle, 
thefe  Arabian  merchants  were  attacked,  and  with- 
out much  difficulty  fubdued,  about  the  year  1508. 
Upon  their  ruin  was  eftabliffied  an  empire,  ex- 
tending from  Sofala  as  far  as  Melinda,  of  which 
the  ifland  of  Mofambique  was  made  the  centen 
This  ifland  is  feparated  from  the  continent  only 
by  a narrow  channel,  and  is  no  more  than  two 
leagues  in  circumference.  It’s  port,  which  is 
excellent,  and  wants  no  advantage  but  that  of  a 
purer  air,  was  fixed  upon  as  a place  for  the  veflels 
of  the  conqueror  to  put  in  at,  and  as  a ftaple  for 
all  their  merchandife.  Here  they  ufed  to  wait 
for  thofe  fettled  winds,  which  at  certain  times  of 
the  year  blow  without  intermiffion  from  the  Afri- 
can to  the  Indian  coafts,  and  which  at  other  times 
blow  in  an  oppofite  direction  from  the  coafts  of 
India  to  thofe  of  Africa. 

These  fucccftes  properly  improved  might  have 
formed  a power  fo  confiderable,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  ffiaken  -,  but  the  vices  and  folly  of  fomé 
of  their  chiefs,  the  abufe  of  riches  and  of  power, 
the  wantonnefs  of  victory,  the  diftance  of  their 
own  country,  changed  the  character  of  the  Portu- 
guefe.  Religious  zeal,  which  had  added  fo  much 
force  and  activity  to  their  courage,  now  produced 
in  them  nothing  but  ferocity.  They  made  no 
4 fcruple 
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fcruple  of  pillaging,  cheating,  and  endaving  the  B 
idolaters.  They  fuppofed  that  the  Pope,  in  be- 
llowing the  kingdoms  of  Afia  upon  the  Portu- 
guefe  monarchs,  had  not  with-holden  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  from  their  fubjefls.  Being 
abfolute  mailers  of  the  eallern  feas,  they  extorted 
a tribute  from  the  (hips  of  every  country  j they 
ravaged  the  coads,  infulted  the  princes,  and  be- 
came in  a Ihort  time  the  terror  and  fcourge  of  all 
nations. 

The  king  of  Tidor  was  carried  off  from  his 
own  palace,  and  murdered,  with  his  children, 
whom  he  had  intruded  to  the  care  of  the  Portu- 
guefe. 

At  Ceylon,  the  people  were  not  differed  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  except  for  their  new  maders, 
who  treated  them  with  the  greated  barbarity. 

At  Goa  they  had  edablilhed  the  inquifition, 
and  whoever  was  rich  became  a prey  to  the  mi- 
niders  of  that  infamous  tribunal. 

Faria,  who  was  fent  out  againd  the  pirates 
from  Malacca,  China,  and  other  parts,  made  a 
defcent  on  the  ifland  of  Calampui,  and  plundered 
the  fepulchres  of  the  Chinefe  emperors. 

Souza  caufed  all  the  pagodas  on  the  Malabar 
coad  to  be  dedroyed,  and  his  people  inhumanly 
maffacred  the  wretched  Indians,  who  went  to 
weep  over  the  ruins  of  their  temples. 

Correa  terminated  an  obdinate  war  with  the 
king  of  Pegu,  and  both  parties  were  to  fwear  on 
the  books  of  their  feveral  religions  to  obferve  the 
treaty.  Correa  fwore  on  a collection  of  fongs,  and 

thought 
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B 0 0 K thought  by  this  vile  ftratagem  to  elude  his  en* 
gagement. 

Nuno  d’Acunha  refolved  to  make  himfelf 
mailer  of  the  ifland  of  Daman  on  the  coaft  of 

» 

Cambaya  ; the  inhabitants  offered  to  furrender  it 
to  him,  if  he  would  permit  them  to  carry  off  their 
treafures.  This  requeft  was  refufed,  and  Nuno 
put  them  all  to  the  fword. 

Diego  de  Silveira  was  cruizing  in  the  Red 
Sea.  A velfel  richly  laden  faluted  him.  The 
captain  came  on  board  and  gave  him  a letter 
from  a Portuguefe  general,  which  was  to  be  his 
palfport.  The  latter  contained  only  thefe  words  : 
I dejire  the  captains  of  fhips  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  to  feize  upon  this  Moorifh  veffel , as  a law - 
ful  prize. 

In  a fhort  time  the  Portuguefe  preferved  no 
more  humanity  or  good  faith  with  each  other  than 
with  the  natives.  Almolt  all  the  Hates,  where 
they  had  the  command,  were  divided  into  fac- 
tions. 

A mixture  of  avarice,  debauchery,  cruelty, 
and  devotion,  prevailed  every  where  in  their 
manners.  They  had  mod  of  them  feven  or  eight 
concubines,  whom  they  kept  to  work  with  the 
utmoft  rigour,  and  forced  from  them  the  money 
they  earned  by  their  labour.  Such  treatment 
of  women  was  very  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
chivalry. 

The  chiefs  and  principal  officers  admitted  to 
their  table  a multitude  of  thofe  Tinging  and  dan- 
cing women,  with  which  India  abounds.  Effemi- 
nacy 
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nacy  introduced  itfelf  into  their  houfes  and  ar-  B 0 0 K 
mies.  The  officers  marched  to  meet  the  enemy  -v— -1 

in  palanquins.  That  brilliant  courage,  which 
had  fubdued  fo  many  nations,  exifted  no  longer 
among  them.  The  Portuguefe  were  with  diffi- 
culty brought  to  fight,  except  where  there  was  a 
profpeft  of  plunder.  In  a fhort  time  the  king  of 
Portugal  no  longer  received  the  produce  of  the 
tribute,  which  was  paid  him  by  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  eaftern  princes.  This  money 
was  loft  in  it’s  way  from  them  to  him.  Such  cor- 
ruption prevailed  in  the  finances,  that  the  tributes 
of  lovereigns,  the  revenues  of  provinces,  which 
- ought  to  have  been  immenfe,  the  taxes  levied  in 
gold,  filver,  and  fpices,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
continent  and  iflands,  were  not  fufficient  to  keep 
up  a few  citadels,  and  to  fit  out  the  flipping  that 
wasmecefiary  for  the  protection  of  trade. 

It  would  be  a melancholy  circumftance  to  fix 
our  attention  upon  the  decline  of  a nation,  that 
fhould  have  fignalized  itfelf  by  exploits  ufeful 
to  mankind,  that  fhould  have  enlightened  the 
world,  or  increafed  it’s  own  fplendour  and 
happinefs,  without  being  the  fcourge  of  it  3 
neighbours  or  of  diftant  regions.  But  we  fhould 
confider,  there  is  a great  difference  between  the 
hero  who  fp ills  his  blood  in  the  defence  ol  his 
country,  and  a fet  of  intrepid  robbers,  who  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  death  in  a foreign  foil,  or  wno 
put  it’s  innocent  and  wretched  inhabitants  to  the 
fword.  Serve  or  die , the  Portuguefe  ufed  info- 
lently  to  fay  to  every  people  they  met  in  their 
rapid  pro&refs  marked  with  blood.  It  is  a grate- 
You  1.  P ful 
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ful  thing  to  behold  the  downfall  of  fuch  tyranny} 
and  a confolation  to  expedt  the  punifhment  of 
thofe  treacheries,  murders,  and  cruelties,  with 
which  it  has  been  preceded  or  followed.  Far 
from  regretting  the  overthrow  of  thel'e  favage 
conquerors,  I fiiould  rather  grieve  at  the  w'ife 
policy  of  Juan  de  Caftro,  becaufe  it  feemed  to 
promife  a revival  of  that  fpirit,  which  is  called  by 
the  vulgar  the  heroifm  of  Portugal  j and  which 
I myfelf,  perhaps,  led  away  by  habit,  have  not 
treated  with  all  the  indignation  I felt  at  it.  If  I 
have  been  guilty  of  this  negledt,  I afk  pardon  for 
it  of  God,  and  of  man. 

Barbarous  Europeans!  the  brilliancy  of  your 
enterprizes  has  not  impofed  upon  me,  nor  has  your 
fuccefs  prevented  me  from  feeing  the  injuflice  of 
them.  I have  often  embarked  with  you  in  ima- 
gination, on  board  the  fliips  that  were  to  convey* 
you  to  thefe  diflant  regions  : but  when  my  fancy 
has  landed  me  along  with  you,  and  that  I have 
been  witnefs  of  your  enormities,  I have  withdraw’n 
myfelf  from  you  ; I have  throw’n  myfelf  among 
your  enemies  ; I have  taken  up  arms  againll  you, 
and  have  imbrued  my  hands  in  your  blood.  I 
here  make  a folemn  proteftation  of  this } and  if  I 
have  ever  ceafed,  for  one  moment,  confidering 
you  as  a multitude  of  famifhed  and  cruel  vul- 
tures, with  as  little  principles  of  morality  and 
confidence,  as  are  to  be  found  among  thefe  ra- 
pacious birds  of  prey  -,  may  this  work,  and  may 
my  memory,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  I 
fhall  leave  one  behind  me,  fink  into  the  lowed 
contempt,  and  become  an  object  of  execration  ! 

7 Castro 
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Castro  was  a man  of  much  knowlege,  confi-  B °i°  K 
dering  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  poffefled  a noble 
and  elevated  foul  ; and  the  ftudy  of  the  ancients 
had  cherilhed  in  him  that  love  of  glory  and  of 
his  country,  which  was  fo  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  wife  and  glorious  ad- 
miniftration,  Cojé-Sophar,  mini  (1er  of  Mahmoud 
king  of  Cambaya,  had  inlpired  his  mafter  with  a 
defign  of  attacking  the  Portuguefe.  This  man, 
whofe  father,  is  faid  to  have  been  an  Italian,  and 
his  mother  a Greek,  had  raifed  himfelf  from  the 
condition  of  a (lave  to  the  condudt  of  the  ftate, 
and  the  command  of  armies;  He  had  embraced 
Mohammedifm,  and,  though  he  had  really  no 
religion,  he  knew  how  to  avail  himfelf  of  the 
averfion  the  people  had  conceived  againft  the 
Portuguefe,  on  account  of  the  contempt  they 
fhewed  for  the  religions  of  the  country.  Pie  en- 
gaged in  his  fervice  experienced  officers,  veteran 
foldiers,  able  engineers,  and  even  founders,  whom 
he  procured  from  Conftantinople.  His  prepara- 
tions feemed  intended  againft  the  Mogul  or  the 
Patans,  and  when  the  Portuguefe  leaft  expedted  it, 
he  attacked  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Diu,  and 
laid  fiege  to  the  citadel. 

This  place,  which  is  fituated  on  a little  iftand 
upon  the  coaft  of  Guzarat,  had  always  been  con- 
ildered  as  the  key  of  India  in  thole  times,  when 
navigators  never  launched  beyond  the  coaft  -,  and 
Surat  was  the  great  ftaple  of  the  eaft.  From  the 
arrival  of  Gama,  it  had  been  confcantly  an  objedt 
of  ambition  to  the  Portuguefe,  into  whofe  hands 
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it  fell  at  length  in  the  time  of  d’Acunha.  Maf- 
carenhas,  who  was  governor  of  it  at  the  juncture 
we  are  fpeaking  of,  and  who  fhould  have  had  nine 
hundred  men*  had  only  three  ; the  reft  of  his 
garrifon,  according  to  an  abufe  very  common  in 
thofe  days,  were  employed  in  trade  at  the  different 
towns  upon  the  coaft.  He  muft  have  furrendered, 
if  he  had  not  received  immediate  affiftance.  Ca- 
ftro  fent  him  a reinforcement  under  the  command 
of  his  fon,  who  was  killed  in  the  attack.  Cojé- 
Sophar  fhâred  the  fame  fate  ; but  his  death  did 
not  flacken  the  operations  of  the  liege. 

Castro  inftituted  funeral  gàmes  in  honour  of 
thofe  who  bad  fallen  in  defence  of  their  country. 
He  congratulated  their  parents  in  the  name  of  the 
government,  and  received  congratulations  him- 
felf  on  the  death  of  his  eldeft  fon.  His  fécond 
prefided  at  the  funeral  games,  and  marched  im- 
mediately after  for  Diu,  to  deferve,  as  it  were, 
the  honours  he  had  juft  been  paying  to  his  bro- 
ther. The  garrifon  repulfed  the  enemy  in  every 
attack,  and  fignalized  themfelves  every  day  by 
extraordinary  actions.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Indians 
the  Portuguefe  were  more  than  men.  Happily , 
faid  they,  providence  has  decreed  that  there  Jhould  be 
but  as  few  of  them  as  there  are  of  tygers  and  lions , left 
they  Jhould  exterminate  the  human  fpecies. 

Castro  himfelf  headed  a larger  reinforcement 
than  he  had  fent.  He  threw  himfelf  into  the 
citadel  with  provifions,  and  above  four  thou- 
fand  men.  It  was  debated,  whether  they  fhould 
give  battle.  The  reafons  on  both  Tides  were  dif- 
cuffed.  Garcias  de  Sa,  an  old  officer,  command- 
• 9 ed 
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ed  filence  ; Te  have  all  fpoken , faid  he,  nova  let  ns 
fight.  Caftro  was  of  the  fame  opinion.  The 
Portuguefe  marched  out  to  the  enemy’s  intrench- 
ments,  and  gained  a fignal  vidtory.  After  having 
railed  the  fiege,  it  was  neceffary  to  repair  the 
citadel.  They  were  in  want  of  money,  and  Ca- 
ftro borrowed  it  on  his  own  credit. 

On  his  return  to  Goa,  he  wifhed  to  give  his 
army  the  honours  of  a triumph  after  the  manner 
of  the  antients.  He  thought  that  fuch  honours 
would  ferve  to  revive  the  warlike  Tpirit  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  that  the  pomp  of  the  ceremony 
might  have  a great  effedt  on  the  imagination  of 
the  people.  At  his  entry,  the  gates  of  the  city 
were  ornamented  with  triumphal  arches  ; the 
ftreets  were  lined  with  tapeftry  ; the  women  ap- 
peared at  the  windows  in  magnificent  habits,  and 
fcattered  flowers  and  perfumes  upon  the  conquer- 
ors ; while  the  people  danced  to  the  found  of 
mufical  inftruments.  The  royal  ftandard  was 
carried  before  the  victorious  foldiers,  who  marched 
in  order.  The  viceroy,  crowned  with  branches 
of  palm,  rode  on  a fuperb  car  : the  generals  of  the 
enemy  followed  it,  and  after  them  the  foldiers 
that  had  been  made  prifoners.  The  colours  that 
had  been  taken  from  them,  were  carried  in  pro- 
ceflion  reverfed  and  dragging  on  the  ground,  and 
were  followed  by  their  artillery  and  baggage. 
Reprefentations  of  the  citadel  they  had  delivered, 
and  of  the  battle  they  had  gained,  enhanced  the 
fplendour  of  the  fpedtacle.  Verfes,  fongs,  ora- 
tions, firing  of  cannon,  all  concurred  to  render  the 
feflival  magnificent,  agreeable,  and  ftriking. 

^ T 3 Accounts 
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Accounts  of  this  triumph  were  brought  to 
Europe.  Men  who  formed  pretenfions  to  wit 
condemned  it  as  ridiculous,  and  bigots  called  it 
profane.  The  queen  of  Portugal  faid  upon  the 
occafion,  That  Cajlro  had  conquered  like  a chrijliany 
and  triumphed  like  a pagan  hero. 

The  vigour  of  the  Portuguefe,  which  Caftro 
had  re-animated,  did  not  long  continue.  Cor- 
ruption made  daily  advances  among  the  citizens 
of  every  clafs.  One  of  the  viceroys  thought  of 
fetting  up  boxes  in  the  principal  towns,  in  which 
any  perfon  might  put  memorials  and  articles  of 
intelligence.  Such  a method  might  be  very  ufe- 
ful,  and  tend  to  a reformation  of  abufes  in  an 
enlightened  country,  where  the  morals  of  the  in- 
habitants were  not  totally  fpoiled,  but  among  a 
fuperftitious  and  corrupc  people,  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  of  any  fervice. 

The  original  conquerors  of  India  were  none  of 
them  now  in  being,  and  their  country,  exhaufted 
by  too  many  cnterprizes  and  colonies,  was  not  in  a 
capacity  to  replace  them.  The  defenders  of  the 
Portuguefe  fettlements  were  born  in  Afia;  their 
opulence,  the  foftnefs  of  the  climate,  the  manner 
of  living,  and,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  food, 
had  taken  from  them  much  of  the  intrepidity  of 
their  forefathers.  At  the  fame  time  that  they  gave 
themfelves  up  to  all  thofe  excelles  which  make 
men  hated,  they  had  not  courage  enough  left  to 
infpire  the  people  with  terror.  They  were  mon- 
Hers  ; poifon,  fire,  afiaffi nation,  every  fort  of 
crime  was  become  familiar  to  them  ; nor  were 
they  private  perlons  only  who  were  guilty  of  fuch 
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praflices  ; men  in  office  let  them  the  example  ! 
They  maffiacred  the  natives;  they  deftroyed  one 
another.  The  governor,  who  was  juft  arrived, 
loaded  his  predeceflor  with  irons,  that  he  might 
deprive  him  of  his  wealth.  The  diftance  of  the 
fcene,  falfe  witneffes,  and  large  bribes,  fecured 
every  crime  from  punifhment. 

The  ifland  of  Amboyna  was  the  firft  to  avenge 
itfelf.  A Portuguefe  had  at  a public  feftival 
feized  upon  a very  beautiful  worrran,  and,  regard- 
lefs  of  all  decency,  had  proceeded  to  the  greateft 
of  outrages.  One  of  the  iflanders,  named  Genulio, 
armed  his  fellow-citizens;  after  which  he  called 
together  the  Portuguefe,  and  addrefied  them  in 
the  following  manner:  cc  To  revenge  affronts  of 
<c  fo  cruel  a nature  as  thofe  we  have  received  from 
iC  you,  would  require  aftions,  not  words  : yet  we 
<£  will  fpeak  to  you.  You  preach  to  us  a deity, 
tf  who  delights,  you  fay,  in  generous  actions;  but 
<f  theft,  murder,  obfcenity,  and  drunkennels,  are 
tc  your  common  practice  ; your  hearts  are  in- 
(C  flamed  with  every  vice.  Our  manners  can 
*f  never  agree  with  your’s:  nature  forefaw  this, 
f(  when  fhe  feparated  us  by  immenfe  feas,  and  ye 
<(  have  overleaped  her  barriers.  I his  audacity, 
t£  of  which  ye  are  not  afbamed  to  boaft,  is  a proof 
tc  of  the  corruption  of  your  hearts.  T.  ake  my 
cf  advice;  leave  to  their  repofe  thefe  nations  that 
tc  refemble  you  fo  little  ; go,  fix  your  habitations 
<c  among  thofe  who  are  as  brutal  as  yourlelves; 
tf  an  intercourfe  with  you  would  be  more  fatal  to 
“ us,  than  all  the  evils  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 
y ycur  God  to  inflift  upon  us.  We  renounce 
' ; ' p ^ tc  your 
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ee  your  alliance  for  ever  : your  arms  are  fiiperio? 
fC  to  our’s  j but  we  are  more  juft  than  you,  and 
“ we  do  not  fear  you.  The  Itor.s  are  from  this 
Cf  day  your  enemies;  fly  from  their  country,  and 
tf  beware  how  you  approach  it  again.” 

This  harangue,  which  thirty  years  before 
would  have  brought  on  the  deftru&ion  of  Am- 
boyna,  was  liftened  to  with  a degree  of  patience, 
that  fully  demonftrared  what  change  had  t^ken 
place  among  the  Portuguefe. 

Equally  detefted  in  every  quarter,  they  faw  a 
confederacy  forming  to  expel  them  from  the  Eaft. 
All  the  great  powers  of  India  entered  into  the 
league,  and  for  two  or  three  years  carried  on  their 
preparations  in  fecret.  The  court  of  Eifbon  was 
informed  of  them  ; and  the  reigning  king  Se- 
baftian,  who,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  fuperfti- 
tion,  would  have  been  a great  prince,  difpatched 
Ataida  and  all  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the  wars  of  Europe,  to  India. 

The  general  opinion  on  their  arrival  was  to 
abandon  the  diftant  fettlements,  and  affemble  their 
forces  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Goa.  Although  Ataida  was  of  opinion 
that  too  great  a number  of  fettlements  had  been 
formed,  he  was  not  pleafed  with  the  appearance  of 
facrificing  them.  Comrades , faid  he,  lmean  to pre- 
ferve  all , and  fo  long  as  I live , the  enemy  jhall  not 
gain  an  inch  of  ground.  Immediately  upon  this 
he  lent  fuccours  to  all  the  places  that  were  in  dan- 
ger, and  made  the  neceflary  difpofitions  for  de- 
fending Goa,  / 

The 
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'The  Zamorin  attacked  Manjalor,  Cochin,  and  B 0j°  K 
Cananor.  The  king  of  Cambay  a attacked  Chaul,  «J 

Paman,  and  Baichaim,  The  king  of  Achem  laid 
liege.  to  Malacca.  The  king  of  Ternate  made 
war  upon  the  Portuguefe  in  the  Moluccas.  Aga- 
lachem,  a tributary  to  the  Mogul,  imprifoned  the 
Portuguefe  merchants  at  Surat.  The  queen  of 
Garcopa  endeavoured  to  drive  them  out  of  Onor. 

AtaidAj  in  the  midft  of  the  care  and  trouble 
attending  the  fiege  of  Goa,  fent  five  fhips  to  Surat, 
which  obliged  Agalachem  to  fet  the  Portuguefe, 
whom  he  had  feized,  at  liberty.  Thirteen  fhips 
were  difpatched  to  Malacca  ; upon  which  the  king 
of  Achem  and  his  allies  abandoned  the  fiege. 

Ataida  ordered  even  thofe  velfels  to  fet  fail,  which 
were  employed  every  year  to  carry  tribute  and 
merchandife  to  Lifbon.  It  was  reprefented  to 
him,  that  in  Head  of  depriving  himfelf  of  the  affift- 
ance  of  men  who  were  to  go  on  board  this  fleet, 
he  fhould  preferve  them  for  the  defence  of  India. 
ïFe  ffall  be  enough  without  them , faid  he  ; the  jiate 
is  in  dijirefs  and  it's  expectations  muji  not  be  dif ap- 
pointed. This  reply  furprifed  his  opponents,  and 
the  fleet  failed.  At  the  time  when  the  place  was 
mod  vigoroufly  preffed  by  Idalcan,  Ataida  fent 
troops  to  the  fuccourof  Cochin,  and  fhips  to  Cey- 
lon. The  archbifhop,  whofe  authority  was  un- 
limited, interpofed  to  prevent  it.  Sir,  replied 
Ataida,  you  under ft  and  nothing  of  thefe  affairs  -,  con- 
tent yourfelf  with  recommending  them  to  the  bleffing 
of  God.  The  Portuguefe,  who  came  from  Europe, 
exhibited  prodigies  of  valour  during  this  fiege. 

It  was  oftentimes  with  difficulty,  that  Ataida  could 
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OOK  reftrain  them  from  throwing  away  their  lives, 
v v > Many  of  them  would  fally  out  in  the  night,  con- 

trary to  his  orders,  to  attack  the  befiegers  in  their 
lines. 

The  viceroy  did  not  depend  fo  entirely  on  the 
force  of  his  arms,  as  to  reject  the  affiftance  of  po- 
licy. He  was  informed,  that  Idalcan  was  go- 
verned by  one  of  his  miflreffes,  and  that  fhe  was 
in  the  camp  with  him.  Women  who  devote  them- 
ftdves  to  the  pleafures  of  princes  are  generally 
flaves  to  ambition,  and  unacquainted  with  thofe 
virtues  which  love  infpires.  The  miftrefs  of  Idal- 
can fuffered  herfelf  to  be  corrupted,  and  fold  to 
Ataida  her  lover’s  fecrets.  Idalcan  was  aware  of 
the  treafon,  but  could  not  difcover  the  traitor, 
At  laid,  after  ten  months  fpent  in  toil  and  addon, 
his  tents  deftroyed,  his  troops  diminifhed,  his 
elephants  killed,  and  his  cavalry  unable  to  ferve  ; 
this  prince,  overcome  by  the  genius  of  Ataida, 
raifed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  in  fhame  and  de- 
"/  fpair. 

The  brave  Ataida  demeaned  his  charader  ir, 
corrupting  the  miflrefs  of  Idalcan,  while  die  aded 
confidently  with  her’s  in  betraying  her  lover. 
How  is  it  poffible  that  a woman,  who  has  publicly 
fold  her  honour  to  her  fovereign,  fhould  hefitate 
to  fell  the  honour  of  her  fovereign,  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  fet  a proper  price  upon  her  perfidy  r 
If  a woman  were  capable  of  infpiring  her  king 
with  great  ideas,  floe  would  have  a foul  fufficiently 
exalted  to  difdain  to  become  his  courcefan  ; and 
whenever  fhe  condefcends  to  accept  of  this  humi- 
liating title,  or  when  fhe  may  perhaps  become  fo 
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abject  as  to  think  herfelf  honoured  by  it,  what  has 
the  nation  to  expect  from  her?  Nothing  but  the 
corruption  of  manners  in  her  lover,  and  in  his 
favourites  -,  the  depredation  of  the  treafury  ; the 
elevation  of  the  moft  inadequate  and  molt  in- 
famous men  to  the  moft  important  offices;  cir- 
cumftances  which  are  the  difgrace  of  a long  reign. 
Monarchs  1 a man  of  auflere  morals  would  have 
prohibited  every  unlawful  connection;  but  if  the 
laborious  duties  ye  are  expofed  to,  call  for  our  in- 
dulgence, let  your  vices  at  leaft  be  concealed  by 
great  virtues.  Have  a miftrefs,  if  ye  muft  have 
one  ; but  let  her  be  a ftranger  to  public  affairs, 
and  let  her  at  leaft  be  confined  to  the  temporary 
direction  of  your  amufements. 

Ataida  marched  without  delay  to  the  affiftance 
of  Chaul,  which  was  befieged  by  Nizam-al-Mu- 
luck,  king  of  Cambaya,  at  the  head  of  more  than 
a hundred  thoufand  men.  The  defence  of  Chaul 
had  been  conducted  with  as  much  intrepidity  as 
that  of  Goa.  It  was  followed  by  a great  vidtory, 
■which  Ataida,  with  a handful  of  men,  obtained 
over  a numerous  army,  difciplined  by  a long  fiege. 

Ataida,  after  this,  marched  againlt  the  Zamo- 
rin,  defeated  and  obliged  him  to  fign  a treaty,  by 
which  he  engaged  never  to  maintain  any  fhips  of 
y/ar. 

Such  was  the  difaftrous  end  of  a confpiracy 
planned  with  a great  deal  of  harmony,  art  and 
fecrecy,  againft  a fet  of  infolent  and  oppreffive 
ulurpers.  The  defeat  of  fuch  a number  of  people 
excites  our  regret,  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that 
the  virtues  of  Ataida  had  been  employed  in  a 

better 
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better  caufe.  To  conciliate  the  admiration  with 
which  the  conduit  of  this  hero  infpires  us,  with 
the  liberty  of  India,  we  could  have  wiffied  that  he 
had  met  with  a glorious  death. 

The  Portuguefe  became  throughout  the  Eaft 
what  they  were,  under  the  immediate  conduit  of 
Ataida.  A fingle  fhip,  commanded  by  Lopez 
Carafco,  fought  for  three  days  fucceffively  againd 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  king  of  Achem.  In  the 
middle  of  the  engagement  word  was  brought  to  Lo- 
pez’s fon,  that  his  father  was  killed:  We  have  one 
brave  man  the  lefs , faid  he  ; we  mufi  conquer,  or  de- 
ferve  to  die  like  him.  Saying  this,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  fhip,  and  forcing  his  way  in  tri- 
umph through  the  enemy’s  fleet,  anchored  before 
Malacca. 

Nor  was  courage  the  only  virtue  that  revived 
among  the  Portuguefe  at  this  period;  fo  powerful 
is  the  afcendant  of  a great  man,  even  over  the  mod 
corrupt  nations.  Thomas  de  Sowza  had  got  as  a 
Have  a beautiful  girl,  who  had  not  long  before 
been  promifed  to  a young  man  that  was  in  love 
with  her.  Hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  his  mif- 
trefs,  he  flew  to  throw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  par- 
take of  her  chains.  Sowza  was  prefent  at  their 
interview;  they  embraced,  and  melted  into  tears. 
I give  you  your  liberty , faid  the  Portuguefe  General  ; 
go , and  live  happy  elfe  it  here. 

The  management  of  the  public  money  was 
likewife  reformed  by  Ataida,  who  reftrained  thole 
abufes,  which  are  mofl;  injurious  to  dates,  and  mod 
difficult  to  be  redrained.  But  this  good  order, 
this  returning  heroifin,  this  glorious  moment,  did 
not  furvive  his  adminidration. 
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Government  is  always  a very  complicated  B °I°  K 

machine,  which  has  it’s  beginning,  it’s  progrefs,  ' * » 

and  it’s  period  of  perfection,  when  it  is  well  which  Por- 
planned  ; on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  defedive  ^ ^ 
in  it’s  fource,  it  has  it’s  beginning,  it’s  progrefs,  J^n.bjr 
and  it’s  period  of  extreme  corruption.  In  either 
of  thefe  cafes,  it  comprehends  fuch  an  infinite 
number  of  objeds,  both  within  and  without,  that 
when  it’s  diffolution  happens,  either  from  the  in- 
ability of  the  chief,  or  the  violence  of  the  fubjeds, 
it  unavoidably  brings  on  the  mod  terrible  confe- 
quences.  If  the  impatience  of  the  fubjeds  fhould 
break  the  yoke,  the  weight  of  which  they  have 
been  no  longer  able  to  bear,  a nation  advances 
more  or  lefs  rapidly  towards  anarchy,  wading 
through  dreams  of  blood.  If  it  mould  arrive  bv 
imperceptible  degrees  at  this  fatal  period,  through 
the  indolence  or  weaknefs  of  the  lovereign,  unable 
to  hold  the  reins  of  empire  ; the  effufion  of  blood  is 
fpared,  but  the  nation  falls  into  a date  of  annihi- 
lation. It  .is  nothing  more  than  a carcafe,  all  the 
parts  of  which  fall  into  putrefadion,  are  feparated 
and  transformed  into  a mais  of  worms,  which 
perifh  themfelves  after  they  have  devoured  every 
thing.  In  the  mean  while  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions are  hovering  round  it,  as  we  lee  birds  of 
prey  hovering  about  a carcafe  in  the  fields.  They 
cafily  get  pofieflion  of  a defencelefs  country  ; and 
the  people  then  pafs  into  a worfe  date,  than  when 
they  fird  emerged  from  barbarifm.  The  laws  of 
the  conqueror  clafh  with  thofe  of  the  people  con- 
quered ; their  refpedive  cuftoms,  manners,  and 

religion,  are  all  in  op_pofition  to  each  otner , and 
0 their 
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their  language  is  confounded  with  a foreign  idiom»' 
Hence  arifes  a chaos,  the  end  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  foretel  j a chaos,  which  cannot  be  diffi- 
pated,  till  after  feveral  centuries  are  elapfed,  while 
the  traces  it  leaves  behind,  are  never  to  be  entirely 
effaced  by  a fucceffion  of  the  moft  fortunate 
events. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  Portugal  at  the  death  of 
Sebaftian,  till  the  kingdom  was  gradually  reduced 
under  the  dominion  of  Philip  the  Second.  From 
this  æra,  the  Portuguefe  in  India  ceafed  to  confider 
themfelves  as  of  the  fame  country.  Some  made 
themfelves  independent,  others  turned  pirates,  and 
paid  no  refpecft  to  any  flag.  Many  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  princes  of  the  country,  and  thefe 
almoft  all  became  minifters  or  generals,  fo  great 
were  the  advantages  this  nation  {till  maintained 
over  thofe  of  India.  No  Portuguefe  purfued  any 
other  object  than  the  advancement  of  his  own  in^- 
tereft  : there  was  no  zeal,  no  union  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Their  poffeffions  in  India  were  divid- 
ed into  three  governments,  which  gave  no  affift- 
ance  to  each  other,  and  even  clafhed  in  their 
projects  and  interefts.  Neither  difcipline,  fubor- 
dination,  nor  the  love  of  glory,  animated  either 
the  foldiers  or  the  officers.  Men  of  war  no  longer 
ventured  out  of  the  ports,  or  whenever  they  ap- 
peared, were  badly  equipped.  Manners  became 
more  and  more  depraved.  Not  one  of  their 
commanders  had  power  enough  to  reftrain  the 
torrent  of  vice  ; and  the  majority  of  thefe  com- 
manders were  themfelves  corrupted.  The  Por- 
tuguefe at  length  loft  all  their  former  greatnefs, 

when 
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when  a free  and  enlightened  nation,  adtuated  with 
a proper  fpirit  of  toleration,  appeared  in  India, 
and  contended  with  them  for  the  empire  of  that 
country.  , 

It  may  be  affirmed,  that  at  the  time  when  Por-  Detaiiofthe 
tugal  firft  made  it’s  difcoveries,  the  world  was  very  that  brought, 
little  acquainted  with  the  political  principles  of  oftheVor* 
trade,  the  real  power  of  different  liâtes,  the  ad-  in 

vantages  of  conqueft,  the  manner  of  eftabliffiing 
and  preferving  colonies,  and  the  benefits  the 
mother  country  might  derive  from  them. 

It  was  a wife  projedt  to  endeavour  to  find  a 
paffage  by  Africa  to  go  to  India,  and  to  bring 
merchandife  from  thence.  The  benefits  which  the 
Venetians  derived  by  lefs  diredt  roads,  had  juftly 
excited  the  emulation  of  the  Portuguefe  ; but  it 
was  proper  there  fhould  be  fome  limits  to  lb 
laudable  an  ambition. 

This  fmall  nation  becoming  on  a hidden  mif- 
trefs  of  the  richeft  and  mod  extenfive  commerce 
of  the  globe,  foon  confifted  of  nothing  elfe  but 
merchants,  fadtors,  and  failors,  who  were  deftroyed 
by  long  voyages.  Thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  the 
foundation  of  all  real  power,  which  confifts  in 
agriculture,  natural  induftry,  and  population  j 
and  there  was  conlequently  no  proportion  be- 
tween their  commerce  and  the  means  of  keeping 
it  up. 

They  carried  thefe  deftrudtive  meafures  ft  ill 
further*  and,  animated  with  the  rage  of  conqueft, 
extended  themfelves  over  a vaft  tradt  of  land, 
which  no  European  nation  would  have  been  able 
to  préferve,  without  impairing  it’s  own  ftrength. 

Thus 
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Thus  this  fmall  country,  which  of  itfelf  was  not 
very  populous,  conftantly  exhaufted  itfelf  in  fol- 
diers,  failors,  and  inhabitants,  fent  to  fupply  the 
colonies. 

The  fpirit  of  religious  intoleration  that  prevail- 
ed among  them,  would  not  allow  them  to  admic 
into  the  clafs  of  their  own  citizens  the  people  of 
the  Eaft  and  of  Africa,  and  they  were  therefore 
obliged  to  be  perpetually  at  war  with  their  new 
fubjefts. 

As  the  government  foon  changed  it’s  fchemes  of 
trade  into  projects  of  conqueft;  the  nation,  which 
had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial 
fpirit,  foon  afiumed  that  of  rapine  and  plunder. 

Time-pieces,  fire-arms,  fine  cloths,  and  other 
articles,  which  have  been  fince  carried  into  India, 
not  being  then  brought  to  that  degree  of  perfec- 
tion they  have  lately  acquired,  the  Portuguele 
could  not  carry  any  thing  there  but  money.  They 
foon  grew  tired  of  this,  and  took  away  from  the 
Indians  by  force  what  they  had  before  obtained 
by  purchafe. 

Then  was  to  be  feen  throughout  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  the  utmoft  profufion  of  riches,  joined 
to  the  mod  extreme  poverty.  The  only  opulent 
perfons  were  thofe  who  had  had  fome  employ- 
ment in  India;  while  the  hufbandman,  who  found 
no  one  to  affift  him  in  his  toil,  and  the  artifts, 
who  were  unable  to  procure  workmen,  being  foon 
compelled  to  forego  their  feveral  occupations, 
v/ere  reduced  to  the  loweft  ftate  of  mifery. 

All  thefe  misfortunes  had  been  forefeen.  When 
the  difcovery  of  India  engaged  the  attention  of 

Portugal, 
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Portugal,  that  court  flattered  itfelf  that  the  mere 

appearance  of  it’s  (hips  in  that  mild  climate,  would 
infure  the  pofieffion  of  it  $ that  the  trade  of  thefe 
countries  would  prove  as  inexhauflible  a fource 
of  riches  to  the  nation,  as  it  had  been  to  thofe 
people  who  had  hitherto  been  mailers  of  itj  and 
that,  by  the  treafure  arifing  from  it,  the  Hate,  not- 
withftanding  it’s  fmall  extent  of  territory,  would 
become  equal  in  llrength  and  fplendour  to  the 
molt  formidable  powers*  There  werefome  perfons, 
however,  who  were  not  milled  by  thefe  delufive 
hopes.  The  moll  penetrating  and  moderate  of 
the  minillers  ventured  to  affirm,  that  the  confe- 
quence  of  running  in  fearch  of  rich  minerals  and 
glittering  merchandife,  would  be  an  inattention 
to  obje&s  of  real  advantage,  agriculture,  and  ma- 
nufadlures  ; that  wars,  fhipwrecks,  epidemical 
difeafes,  and  other  accidents,  would  weaken  the 
whole  empire  beyond  recovery  -,  that  the  Hate, 
thus  carried  out  from  it’s  center  by  the  impulfe  of 
an  extravagant  ambition,  would  either  by  force  or 
art  attradl  the  fubjects  to  the  moll  diftant  parts  of 
Afiaj  that  even  if  the  enterprize  fucceeded,  it 
would  raife  a powerful  confederacy,  which  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  defeat. 
Attempts  were  in  vain  made,  fome  time  after  this, 
to  convince  thefe  difcerning  men  of  their  error, 
by  Ihewing  them  that  the  Indians  were  fubdued, 
the  Moors  repulfed,  and  the  Turks  defeated  3 and 
by  exhibiting  the  tide  of  wealth  that  flowed  into 
Portugal.  Their  opinions  were  too  well-ground- 
ed in  experience  to  be  fhaken  by  the  report  of 
thefe  flattering  fuccelfes.  They  Hill  infilled  that 
Vol.I.  CL  a few 
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a few  years  would  difcover  the  folly  of  pufhing 
thefe  purfuits  to  extremity,  and  that  they  muft  in- 
evitably lead  to  a corruption  of  morals,  and  end 
in  ravages  and  univerfal  confufion.  Time,  the 
great  arbiter  of  political  matters,  foon  confirmed 
their  predictions. 

Of  all  the  conquefts  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
made  in  the  feas  of  Afia,  they  poffefs  none  at  pre- 
fent  but  Macao,  part  of  the  ifland  of  Timor,  Da- 
man, Diu,  and  Goa.  The  connections  which 
thefe  wretched  eftablifhments  kept  up  with  each 
other,  and  thofe  which  they  had  with  the  reft  of 
India  and  with  Portugal,  were  not  maintained 
with  any  kind  of  fpirit.  They  have  been  ftill  more 
contracted,  fince  the  eftablifhment  at  Goa  of  an 
exclufive  company  for  China  and  the  Mofambique. 

At  prefent,  Macao  fends  to  Timor,  to  Siam, 
and  to  Cochinchina,  fome  few  fmall  veflels  of 
little  value.  It  fends  five  or  fix  to  Goa  laden  with 
merchandife  that  has  been  refufed  at  Canton  j 
and  the  greateft  part  of  which  belongs  to  Chinefe 
merchants.  Thefe  laft  fhips  are  laden  in  return 
with  fanders  wood,  Indian  faffron,  ginger,  pep- 
per, linen,  and  indeed  with  all  the  materials  that 
Goa  has  been  able  to  colleCt  on  the  coaft  of 
Malabar,  or  at  Surat,  with  a fixty  gun  fhip,  two 
frigates,  and  fix  floops,  fitted  out  as  (loops  of  war. 

It  follows  from  this  ftate  of  inactivity,  that  the 
colony  cannot  fend  annually  to  Europe  more  than 
three  or  four  cargoes,  the  value  of  which  does  not 
exceed  3,175,000  livres*,  even  fince  the  year 
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1752,  when  this  commerce  was  freed  from  the 
reftraints  of  monopoly,  except  in  the  articles  of 
fugar,  fnufF,  pepper,  faltpetre,  pearls,  fanders,  and 
aloes  wood,  which  the  crown  continues  to  buy 
up,  and  to  fell  exclu  ft  vely.  The  veffels  laden 
with  thefe  materials,  ufed  formerly  to  put  in  at 
Brafil,  or  in  Africa,  where  they  fold  part  of  their 
merchandife  : but  for  fome  time  part  they  have 
been  obliged  to  return  diredly  to  the  mother 
country,; 

Such  is  the  declining  ftate  into  which  the  Por- 
iuguefe  affairs  in  India  are  fallen,  from  that  pin- 
nacle of  glory  to  which  they  had  been  raifed  by 
the  bold  adventurers  who  difcovered,  and  the  in- 
trepid heroes  who  conquered,  that  country.  The 
fcene  of  their  glory  and  opulence  is  become  that 
of  their  ruin  and  difgrace*  Formerly,  a defpotic  and 
cruel  viceroy,  and  fince  the  year  1774  a governor- 
general,  with  the  fame  powers  and  difpofition  ; a 
turbulent  and  undifciplined  militia,  confiding  of 
fix  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy  foldiers, 
blacks  and  others  ; magiftrates  of  open  and  avow- 
ed venality  j an  unjuft  and  rapacious  adminiftra- 
tion:  all  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  oppreftion,  which 
would  be  fufhcient  to  annihilate  the  moft  virtuous 
of  all  people,  cannot  poftibly  regenerate  an  idle, 
degraded,  and  corrupt  nation.  Let  the  court  of 
Lifbon  at  length  open  it’s  eyes;  and  in  a little 
time,  it’s  flag,  which  has  been  fo  long  forgotten, 
will  refume  fome  fhare  of  consideration.  Portu- 
gal can  never  expeét  to  rank  with  the  great  com- 
mercial powers;  but  may  quietly  infure  it’s  own 
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riches.  We  fhall  now  fee,  in  the  example  of  the 
Dutch,  whofe  enterprizes  will  be  the  next  fubject 
of  our  inquiry,  what  a fmall  nation  can  effedt, 
when  it’s  fpeculations  are  directed  by  patience, 
refledtion,  and  ceconomy. 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  BOOK. 
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BOOK  II. 

The  fettleme7its , wars,  policy,  and  trade  of 
the  Dutch  in  the  Eajl-Indies. 

'HE  republic  of  Holland  from  it’s  earliefl  B 0 0 K 
rife,  exhibits  a fcene  of  grandeur  to  all  IL 
nations  j and  muft  remain  an  objecff  of  the  higheft 
concern  to  us,  and  of  curiofity  to  our  remoteft 
pofterity.  It  has  diftinguifhed  itfelf  by  it’s  in- 
duflry  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  in  all  parts;  but 
more  ei'pecially  on  the  feas,  and  on  the  continent 
cf  India.  Before  we  attend  the  Dutch  in  their 
progrefs  to  thefe  extenfive  regions,  let  us  trace 
their  hiftory  to  it’s  earlieft  æra.  Such  a re- 
trofpedt  is  peculiarly  proper  in  a work  of  this 
nature,  as  it  will  comprehend  at  one  glance,  all 
thofe  charafteriftic  marks  by  which  the  genius  of 
a nation  is  diftinguifhed.  It  is  necefiary  that  a 
reader  who  refle&s  may  be  enabled  to  judge 
for  himfelf,  whether  the  original  ftate  of  this 
nation  were  fuch  as  afforded  a prefage  of  it’s 
future  power;  and  whether  the  heroic  affociates 
of  Civilis,  who  defied  the  Roman  power,  tranf- 
fufed  their  fpirit  into  thofe  brave  republicans, 
who,  under  the  aufpices  of  Naffau,  oppofed  the 
the  dark  and  odious  tyranny  of  Philip  the  Second. 

It  is  a faft  eftablifhed  by  the  beft  hiftorical  Antient  ro 
authority,  that  in  the  century  preceding  the  Holland. 
Chriffian  æra,  the  Battæ,  diJIatisHed  with  their 
lituation  in  Heffe,  fettled  upon  the  ifland  formed 
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by  the  Waal  and  the  Rhine,  in  a marffiy  foil, 
which  had  few  or  no  inhabitants.  They  gave 
the  name  of  Batavia  to  their  new  country. 
Their  government  was  a mixture  of  monarchy, 
ariftocracy,  and  democracy.  Their  chief  was, 
properly  fpeaking,  nothing  more  çhan  a prin- 
cipal citizen,  whofe  office  was  rather  to  advife 
than  to  command.  The  principal  men  who 
exerciled  jurifdiction,  and  commanded  the  troops 
in  their  refpeclive  dirtridls,  were  chofen,  as  well 
as  the  kings,  in  a general  affembly.  A hundred 
perfons,  feledted  from  among  the  people,  prefided 
over  every  county,  and  ailed  as  chiefs  in  the  dif- 
ferent hamlets.  The  whole  nation  was,  in  fome 
fort,  an  army  always  in  readinefs,  Each  family 
compofed  a body  of  militia,  which  ferved  under  a 
captain  of  it’s  own  chufing. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  Batavia  when  Cæfar  paffied 
the  Alps.  This  Roman  general  defeated  the  Hel- 
vetians, feveral  tribes  of  the  Gauls,  the  Belgæ  and 
Germans,  who  had  eroded  the  Rhine,  and  extend- 
ed his  conquers  beyond  that  river.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this  expedition,  the  boldnefs  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  which  were  equally  aftoniffiing,  the  pro- 
fedlion  of  the  conqueror  was  courted  on  all  Tides. 

Some  writers,  too  zealous  for  the  honour  of 
their  country,  affirm  that  the  Batavians  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Rome  : but  the  fadt  is,  they 
fubmitted,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  be  go- 
verned by  their  own  laws,  pay  no  tribute,  and  be 
obliged  only  to  perform  military  fervices. 

Cæsar  foon  diftinguifhed  the  Batavians  from 
the  other  nations  that  were  fubdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 
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mans.  This  conqueror  of  the  Gauls,  when  by  B 0 0 K 
Pompey’s  influence  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  ^ 

refufed  to  obey  the  fenate’s  orders;  when  relying 
on  the  abfolute  authority  which  his  condud  had' 
at  length  given  him  over  the  legions  and  auxi- 
liaries, he  attacked  his  enemies  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Afia  : then  it  was,  that  fenfible  of  the  Bata- 
vians having  a principal  Ihare  in  his  victories,  he 
gave  them  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  friends 
and  brethren  of  the  Roman  people. 

After  this,  irritated  by  the  unjuft  proceedings 
of  certain  governors,  they  obeyed  the  didates  of 
that  noble  impulfe,  fo  becoming  men  of  fpirit  who 
are  prompted  to  take  arms  to  revenge  an  infult. 

They  fhewed  themfelves  enemies  as  formidable  as 
they  had  been  faithful  allies:  but  thefe  troubles 
fubfided,  and  the  Batavians  were  pacified,  though 
not  fubdued. 

When  Rome,  after  having  rifen  to  a pitch  of 
greatnefs  unknow’n  before,  and  which  has  never 
fince  been  equalled  by  any  ftate,  no  longer  re- 
tained thofe  manly  virtues  and  auftere  principles 
which  had  laid  the  foundation  of  her  glory;  when 
her  laws  had  loft  their  force,  her  armies  their  dit- 
cipline,  and  her  citizens  the  love  of  their  country; 
the  barbarians,  who  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  had  been  driven  back  to  the  north,  where 
they  had  been  compelled  to  remain,  poured  like 
a torrent  into  the  fouthern  countries.  The  em- 
pire was  torn  in  pieces,  and  thé  fineft  provinces 
became  a prey  to  thofe  people  whom  the  Romans 
had  always  either  degraded  or  opprefled.  The 
Franks,  in  particular,  feized  upon  the  countries 
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belonging  to  the  Gauls;  and  Batavia  a part  of 
that  extenfive  and  famous  kingdom,  which  was 
founded  by  thefe  conquerors  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  new  monarchy  experienced  thofe  inconve- 
niences which  are  almoft  infeparable  from  rifing 
Hates,  and  are  indeed  too  frequently  felt  in  the 
belt  effablifhed  governments.  It  was  fometimes 
under  the  dominion  of  a fingle  perfon  ; and  at 
others  was  fubjedt  to  the  caprice  of  a number  of 
tyrants.  It  was  conftantly  engaged  either  in  fo- 
reign wars,  or  expofed  to  the  rage  of  intefiine 
diffentions.  Sometimes  it  made  the  neighbour- 
ing fiâtes  tremble  for  their  fafety;  but  much  more 
frequently  fuffered  from  the  incurfions  of  the 
northern  people  who  ravaged  it’s  provinces.  It  was 
equally  the  vidtim  of  the  weaknefs  of  feveral  of 
it?s  princes,  and  of  the  unbounded  ambition  of 
their  favourites  and  minifters.  The  overbear- 
ing fpirit  of  the  pontiffs  undermined  the  power 
of  the  throne,  and  their  infolence  brought  both 
the  laws  and  religion  into  difgrace.  Anarchy  and 
tyranny  followed  each  other  fo  clofe,  that  even 
the  moft  fanguine  perfons  defpaired  of  feeing  bet- 
ter times.  The  glorious  æra  of  Charlemagne’s 
government  was  only  a tranfient  gleam  of  light. 
As  his  great  adtions  were  the  effedt  of  his  genius, 
and  not  in  the  leaft  owen  to  the  influence  of  any 
good  inftitutions  ; after  his  death,  affairs  returned 
to  that  ffate  of  confufion  from  which  they  had 
been  retrieved  by  his  father  Pepin,  and  more  par- 
ticularly by  his  own  endeavours.  The  French 
monarchy,  the  limits  of  which  he  had  extended 
too  far,  was  divided.  One  of  his  grandfons,  to 

whom 
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.whom  Germany  was  allotted,  obtained  alfo  Bata-  B 
via,  to  which  the  Normans,  in  their  excurfions  c_ 
had  lately  given  the  name  of  Holland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  the 
German  branch  of  the  Carlovinians  became  ex- 
tinct. The  other  princes  of  France  having  nei- 
ther the  courage  nor  power  to  alfert  their  rights, 
the  Germans  eafilv  diiengaged  themfelves  from  a 
foreign  yoke.  Thofe  of  the  nation,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  a delegated  power  from  the  monarch,  go- 
verned the  five  circles  of  which  the  hate  was  com- 
pofed,  chofe  a chief  out  of  their  own  body.  This 
chief,  fearing  left  thefe  powerful  men  might  be 
tempted  to  throw  off  their  dependence,  if  any  fe- 
verer  conditions  were  required  of  them,  contented 
himfelf  with  their  fidelity  and  homage,  and  ex- 
acted only  fuch  fervices  as  they  were  compelled 
to  by  the  feudal  laws. 

At  this  memorable  juncture,  the  counts  of 
Holland,  who,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  provincial 
chiefs,  had  hitherto  exercifed  a precarious  and 
dependent  authority,  obtained  the  fame  rights  as 
the  other  great  vaffals  of  Germany:  and  as  they 
afterwards  enlarged  their  territories  by  conqueft, 
marriages,  and  grants  from  the  emperors,  they  in 
time  became  totally  independent  of  the  empire. 
They  were  not  equally  fuccefsful  in  their  unjuft 
attempts  againft  the  public  liberty.  1 heir  iub- 
je<5ts  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  force,  feduced 
by  flattery,  or  corrupted  by  profufion.  War  and 
peace,  taxes,  laws,  and  treaties  were  managed  by 
the  three  united  powers  of  the  count,  the  nobles, 
and  the  towns.  The  republican  fpirit  ftill  pre- 
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vailed  in  the  nation,  when,  by  fome  extraordinary 
; events,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Burgundy,  the  power  of  which,  though  before 
confiderable,  was  greatly  {Lengthened  by  this 
union. 

Those  who  had  the  fagacity  to  inveftigate 
probabilities,  forefaw,  that  this  Hate,  which  was 
formed  as  it  were  by  the  gradual  accretion  of  many 
others,  would  one  day  be  of  great  weight  in  the 
political  fyftem  of  Europe.  The  genius  of  it’s 
inhabitants,  it  s advantageous  lituation,  and  itJs 
real  ftrength,  afforded  a molt  certain  prolpect  of 
it’s  future  greatnefs.  Thefe  projets  and  expec- 
tations, which  were  juft  upon  the  point  of  being- 
fulfilled,  were  difappointed  by  an  event,"  which, 
though  it  happens  every  day,  never  fails  to  baffle 
the  deftgns  of  ambition.  The  male  line  in  that 
houfe  became  extinff  ; and  Mary,  who  was  foie 
beliefs  to  its  dominions,  by  her  marriage  in 
1477,  transferred  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria-the  ad- 
vantages that  had  been  gained  by  feveral  fuccefs- 

ful  ftiuggles,  a variety  of  intrigues,  and  fome  afls 
of  injuftice. 

At  this  æra,  fo  famous  in  hiftory,  each  of  the 
feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries  had 
particular  laws,  extenfive  privileges,  and  almoft 
a diftinft  government  of  it’s  own.  The  excellent 
pi  inciple  of  union,  which  equally  contributes  to 
tiie  welfare  and  fecurity  both  of  empires  and  re- 
publics, was  univerfally  difregarded.  The  people 
having  been,  from  time  immemorial,  accuftomed 
to  tins  ftate  of  confunon,  had  no  idea  that  it  was 
poffible  to  enjoy  a more  rational  form  of  admini- 

ftration, 
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dration.  This  prejudice  was  of  fo  long  a dand-  B 0 0 K 
jng,  fo  generally  adopted,  and  fo  firmly  eftablifhed,  v. — * — 
that  Maximilian,  Philip,  and  Charles,  the  three 
Auftrian  princes  who  firft  inherited  the  dominions 
of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  thought  it  prudent  not 
to  attempt  any  innovation.  They  flattered  them- 
felves,  that  fome  happier  conjun&ure  might 
enable  their  fucceflfors  to  execute  with  fafety  a 
plan,  which  they  could  not  even  attempt  without 
danger. 

At  this  time  a great  change  was  preparing  in  Rifejrf  the 
the  minds  of  men  in  Europe.  The  revival  of  Holland, 
letters,  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  the  difcovery  of  the  compafs, 
brought  on  the  æra  when  human  reafon  was  to 
(hake  off  the  yoke  of  fome  of  thofe  prejudices 
which  had  gained  ground  in  the  barbarous  ages. 

The  intelligent  part  of  the  world  were  for  the 
mod  part  cured  of  the  Rornifh  fuperditions.  They 
were  difgufted  at  the  abufe  the  popes  made  of 
their  authority  -,  the  contributions  they  raifed  upon 
*he  people  -,  the  lale  of  indulgences;  and  more 
particularly  at  thofe  abfurd  refinements  with 
which  they  had  difguifed  the  plain  religion  of  Je- 

fus  Chrift. 

But  thefe  difcerning  people  were  not  the  firft 
who  attempted  a revolution.  This  honour  was 
referved  for  a turbulent  monk,  whofe  barbaious 
eloquence  rouzed  the  northern  nations.  The  mod 
enlightened  men  of  the  age  contributed  to  unde- 
ceive the  red.  Some  of  the  European  princes 
embraced  the  reformed  religion  ; others  held  com- 
munion with  thç  church  of  Rome.  The  former 

found 
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found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  over  their  fub- 
jefts  to  their  opinions  ; while  the  latter  had  much 
difficulty  to  prevent  theirs  from  embracing  the 
new  doétrines.  They  had  recourle  to  a variety 
of  meafures,  which  were  too  often  purfued  with 
rigour  ; and  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifin,  which  had 
deftroyed  the  Saxons,  the  Albigenfes,  and  the 
Huffites,  was  revived.  Gibbets  were  eredted, 
and  fires  kindled  again,  to  check  the  progrefs  of 
the  new  dodtrine.  , 

No  fovereign  was  fo  ready  to  make  ufe  of  thefe 
expedients  as  Philip  II.  His  tyranny  was  felt  in 
every  part  of  his  extenfrve  monarchy  ; fanaticifin 
prompted  him  to  perfecute  thofe  who  fell  under 
the  denomination  of  heretics  or  infidels.  The 
Low  Countries  were  more  particularly  the  feat  of 
thefe  cruelties  ; and  millions  of  citizens  were  con- 
demned to  the  fcaffold.*  The  people  revolted; 
and  the  fame  fcene  was  renewed  which  the  Vene- 
tians had  difplayed  to  the  world  many  centuries 
before,  when  flying  from  oppreffion,  and  finding- 
no  retreat  upon  land,  they  fought  an  afylum  upon 
the  waters.  Seven  fmall  provinces  lying  on  the 
northern  fide  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  which  were 

i 

rather  overflowed  than  watered  by  large  rivers, 
and  often  covered  by  the  fea,  the  violence  of 
which  was  with  difficulty  reftrained  by  dikes; 
having  no  wealth  but  fuch  as  arofe  from  a few 
pafture  lands,  and  a little  fifhing;  formed  one  of 
the  richeft  and  molt  powerful  republics  in  the 
world  -,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  alfo  confidered 
as  the  model  of  commercial  flares.  The  firfl  efforts 
of  this  united  people  had  not  the  dcflred  fuccefs  ; 

but 
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but  though  they  were  frequently  defeated,  vic- 
tory at  length  declared  itfelf  for  them.  The 
Spanifh  troops  they  had  to  encounter,  were  the 
bed  in  Europe,  and  at  firft  gained  feveral  advan- 
tages. But  by  degrees  the  new  republicans  reco- 
vered their  lodes.  They  redded  with  firmnefs  j 
and  gaining  experience  from  their  own  mifcar- 
riages,  as  well  as  from  the  example  of  their  ene- 
mies, they  at  length  became  their  fuperiors  in  the 
art  of  war:  and  the  neceflity  they  lay  under  of 
difputing  every  inch  of  ground  in  fo  confined  a 
country  as  Holland,  gave  them  opportunities  of 
improving  the  art  of  fortifying  a country  or  a town 
in  the  bed  manner. 

The  weak  date  of  Holland,  at  it’s  fird  rife, 
obliged  it  to  leek  for  arms  and  affidance  from 
every  quarter  where  there  was  any  profped  of  ob- 
taining them.  It  granted  an  afylum  to  pirates  of 
all  nations,  with  a view  of  employing  them 
againd  the  Spaniards  ; and  this  was  the  founda- 
tion of  it’s  naval  drength.  Wife  laws,  an  ad- 
mirable regularity,  a conditution  which  preferved 
equality  among  mankind,  an  excellent  police,  and 
a fpirit  of  toleration,  loon  ere&ed  this  republic 
into  a powerful  date.  In  the  year  1590,  the 
Hollanders  more  than  once  humbled  the  pride  of 
the  Spanifh  flag.  They  had  already  edablifhed 
a kind  of  trade,  the  mod  fuitable  that  could  be 
to  their  fituation.  Their  vefiels  were  employed, 
as  they  are  dill,  in  carrying  the  merchandife  of 
one  nation  to  another.  The  Hanfe  Towns,  and 
fome  towns  in  Italy,  were  in  podeffion  of  this  car- 
rying trade  : and  the  Hollanders,  in  competition 

with 
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b o o k with  them,  by  their  fruga)ity  f00n  gained  the  ad_ 
vantage.  Their  iliips  of  war  protected  their  mer- 
chantmen. Their  merchants  grew  ambitious  of 
extending  their  commerce;  and  got  the  trade  of 
Lifbon  into  their  hands,  where  they  purchafed 
Indian  goods,  which  they  fold  again  to  all  the 
dates  of  Europe. 

Philip  II.  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Por- 
tugal, forbad  his  new  fubjecds,  in  1594,  to  hold 
any  correfpondence  with  his  enemies.  This  arbi- 
trary prince  did  not  forefee  that  this  prohibition, 
which  he  thought  mull  weaken  the  Hollanders, 
would  in  facd  render  them  more  formidable.  Had 
not  thefe  difcerning  navigators  been  excluded 
from  a port,  upon  which  the  whole  fuccefsof  their 
naval  enterprifes  depended,  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  have  contented  themfelves 
with  the  large  commerce  they  carried  on  in  the 
European  feas,  without  thinking  of  failing  to  re- 
moter climates.  But  as  it  was  lmpodiblc  to  pre^ 
ferve  their  trade  without  the  productions  of  the 
Eaft,  they  were  forced  to  go  beyond  a fphere 
which  was,  perhaps,  too  confined  for  a fituation 
like  their’s;  and  refolved  to  feek  thefe  riches  at  the 
fountain  head. 

Toyapeîof  *T  aPPeared  «>  be  the  bed  plan  to  fit  out  diips, 

2rsw°'in-‘  and  fend  the!in  t0  India:  but  the  Hollanders 
au.  wanted  pilots  who  were  acquainted  with  the  feas, 

and  ia£tors  who  underdood  the  commerce  of  Afia< 
They  were  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  making  long 
voyages,  where  the  enemy  was  mader  of  the 
coads,  and  of  having  their  veffels  intercepted 
during  a paflage  of  fix  tnoufand  leagues.  It  was 

judged 
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judged  more  advifeable  to  attempt  the  difcovery  B 
of  a paffage  to  China  and  Japan  through  the 
northern  feas,  which  would  be  a fhorter,  as  well 
as  a more  fafe  voyage.  The  Englilh  had  made 
the  attempt  in  vain  ; and  the  Hollanders  renewed 
it  with  no  better  fuccefs. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprife, 
Cornelius  Houtman,  a merchant  of  that  nation,  a 
man  of  fagacity,  and  of  a daring  fpirit,  being  de- 
tained at  Lifbon  for  debt,  gave  -the  merchants  at 
Amfterdam  to  underftand,  that  if  they  would 
procure  his  enlargement,  he  would  communicate 
to  them  many  difcoveries  he  had  made,  which 
might  turn  to  their  advantage.  He  had  in  fa£t 
informed  himfelf  of  every  particular  relating  to 
the  paflage  to  India,  and  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  trade  in  thofe  parts.  His  propofals  were 
accepted,  and  his  debts  difcharged.  iThe  in- 
formation he  gave  proving  anfwerable  to  the 
expectations  he  had  raifed,  thofe  who  had  releafed 
him  from  his  confinement,  formed  an  affociation 
under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  diftant  Coun- 
tries, and  in  the  year  1595  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  four  veflfels,  to  conduCt  to  India  by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  principal  objeCt  of  this  voyage  was  .to  ob- 
ferve  the  coafts,  the  inhabitants,  and  the  trade  of 
different  places,  keeping  clear,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  of  the  Portuguefe  fettlements.  Houtman 
reconnoitred  the  coafts  of  Africa  and  Brazil  j 
made  fome  ftay  at  Madagafcar,  touched  at  the 
Maldives,  and  vifited  the  iflands  of  Sunda  : where 

finding  the  country  abounding  in  pepper,  he 
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bought  a quantity  of  it,  together  with  fome 
others  of  the  mod  valuable  lpices.  His  prudence 
procùred  him  an  alliance  with  the  principal  fo- 
veieign  of  Java;  but  the  Portuguele,  notwith- 
ilanding  they  were  hated,  and  had  no  fettlement 
upon  the  ifland,  created  him  fome  enemies.  Hav- 
ing got  the  better  in  fome  fkirmifhes  he  was 
unavoidably  engaged  in,  he  returned  with  his 
fmall  fquadron  to  Holland  ; where,  though  he 
brought  little  wealth,  he  railed  much  expectation. 
He  brought  back  along  with  him  fome  negroes, 
Chinefe,  and  inhabitants  of  Malabar,  a young 
native  of  Malacca,  a Japanele,  and  Abdul,  a 
pilot  of  the  Guzarat,  a man  of  great  abilities, 
and  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  coaft  of 
India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtmari,  and  the  dif- 
coveries  made  in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  en- 
couraged the  merchants  of  Amlterdam  to  form 
the  plan  of  a fettlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  throw  the  trade  of  pepper 
into  their  hands,  place  them  near  the  Hands  that 
produce  more  valuable  fpices,  and  facilitate  their 
communication  with  China  and  Japan,  would  fix 
them  at  a diftance  from  the  center  of  that  Eu- 
ropean power,  which  they  had  the  moll  reafon  to 
dread  in  India.  Van  Neck,  who,  in  1598,  was 
fent  upon  this  important  expedition  with  eight 
veffels,  arrived  at  the  ifland  of  Java,  where  he 
found  the  inhabitants  unfavourably  difpofed  to- 
wards his  nation.  They  fought  and  negociated 
by  turns.  Abdul  the  pilot,  the  Chinefe,  and, 
above  all,  the  hatred  tiiat  prevailed  aguinft  the 

Portuguefe, 
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Portuguefe,  proved  of  fervice  to  the  Dutch.  B 0n0  K 
They  were  permitted  to  trade,  and,  in  a fhort  e— -y— - * 
time,  fitted  out  four  vefiels  laden  with  a quantity 
of  fpices,  and  fome  linens.  The  admiral,  with 
the  reft  of  his  fleet  failed  to  the  Moluccas,  where 
he  learnt  that  the  natives  of  the  country  had 
forced  the  Portuguefe  to  abandon  fome  places, 
and  that  they  only  waited  for  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  expelling  them  from  the  reft.  He  efta- 
blifhed  factories  in  feveral  of  thefe  iflands,  entered 
into  a treaty  with  fome  of  the  fovereigns,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe  loaded  with  riches. 

It  is  impofiible  to  defcribe  the  joy  that  pre- 
vailed at  his  return.  The  fuccefs  of  his  voyage 
raifed  a freili  emulation.  Societies  were  formed 
in  moft  of  the  maritime  and  trading  towns  in  the 
Low  Countries.  Thefe  aflociations  foon  became 
fo  numerous,  that  they  proved  detrimental  to 
each  other  j for  the  rage  of  purchafing,  raifed  the 
value  of  commodities  to  an  exorbitant  degree  in 
India;  and  the  neceftity  of  felling  them,  made 
them  bear  a low  price  in  Europe.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  being  ruined  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
by  the  want  of  power  in  each  of  them  to  refift  a 
formidable  enemy,  fully  bent  upon  their  deftruc- 
tion,  when  the  government,  which  is  fometimes 
wifer  than  individuals,  opportunely  ftepped  in  to 
their  affiftance. 

In  1602  the  ftates-general  united  tfiefe  different  Ertabiifli- 
focieties  into  one  body,  to  which  they  gave  the  india  Com- 
name  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  It  was  inverted  pany* 
with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
eaftern  princes,  to  ereft  forts,  chufe  it  s own 
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governors,  maintain  garrifons,  and  nominate  offi- 
cers for  the  condudt  of  the  police,  and  the  admi- 
niilration  ofjuftice. 

This  company,  which  had  no  parallel  in  anti- 
quity, and  was  the  pattern  of  all  fucceeding  fo- 
cieties  of  the  fame  kind,  began  with  great  advan- 
tages. The  private  aflociations  which  had  been 
previoufly  formed,  proved  of  fervice  to  it  by  their 
misfortunes,  and  even  by  their  miftakes.  The 
great  number  of  veflels  which  they  fitted  out  had 
contributed  to  make  all  the  branches  of  trade 
perfectly  underflood  ; to  form  many  officers  and 
feamen^  and  to  ehcourage  citizens  of  repute  to 
undertake  thefe  foreign  expeditions  ; perfons  only 
of  no  eftimation  or  fortune  having  been  expofed 
in  the  firft  voyages. 

So  many  united  affiflances  could  not  fail  of  be- 
ing improved  to  advantage,,  when  profecuted  with 
vigour  -,  and,  accordingly,  the  new  company 
foon  acquired  a confiderable  degree  of  power.  It 
was  a new  date,  eredled  within  the  date  itfelf, 
which  enriched  it,  and  inereafed  it’s  drength 
abroad  -,  but  might,  in  time,  weaken  the  influence 
of  the  democratical  principle,  which  infpires  the 
love  of  equality  and  ceconomy,  of  the  laws,  and 
of  one’s  own  countrymen. 

Soon  after  it’s  edablifhment,  the  Company 
fitted  out  for  India  fourteen  lhips  and  fome 
yachts,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Warwick, 
whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  as  the  founder 
of  their  commerce,  and  of  their  powerful  colonies 
in  the  ead.-  He  built  a factory  in  the  ifland  of 
Java,  and  fecured  it  by  fortifications  * he  iikewife 
4 built 
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built  another  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of 
johorj  and  formed  alliances  with  feveral  princes 
in  Bengal.  He  had  frequent  engagements  with 
the  Portuguefe;  in  which  he  had  almoft  always 
the  advantage.  In  thofe  parts  where  the  Portu- 
guefe  had  appeared  in  the  character  of  merchants 
only,  he  found  it  necefiary  to  remove  the  preju- 
dices they  had  raifed  againft  his  Countrymen, 
whom  they  had  reprefented  as  a fet  of  banditti* 
avowed  enemies  to  all  regal  authority,  and  ad- 
dicted to  every  kind  of  vice.  The  behaviour  of 
the  Hollanders  and  the  Portuguefe  foon  con- 
vinced the  people  of  Afia,  which  of  thefe  nations 
had  the  advantage  over  the  other  in  point  of  mo- 
rality. A bloody  war  foon  enfued  between  thefe 
two  powers. 

How  great  mud  have  been  the  aftomflhmenC 
of  the  Indians,  at  the  fight  of  thefe  con- 
tefts  ? What  joy  mud  have  filled  their  hearts, 
when  they  faw  their  tyrants  mutually  bent  upon 
each  other’s  deftru&ion  ? With  what  tranfports 
of  gratitude  mud  they  not  have  blefled  that  pro- 
vidence, that  was  avenging  the  evils  they  had 
fuftained?  And  how  far  mud  not  their  hopes 
have  been  carried,  while  the  blood  that  was  fpilt 
on  each  fide  of  them,  was  either  that  of  an  op* 
preflor,  or  of  an  enemy  ? 

The  Portuguefe  had  on  their  fide  the  advan- 
tage of  a thorough  knowlege  of  thefe  feas  j they 
were  accudomed  to  the  climate,  and  had  the  abid- 
ance of  feveral  nations,  which,  though  tney.  hated 
them,  were  compelled  through  fear  to  fight  for 
their  tyrants.  The  Hollanders  were  animated 
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book  by  the  urgent  fenfe  of  their  necefîities  ; by  the 
— > hopes  of  procuring  an  abfolute  and  lading  inde- 
pendency, which  was  ftill  difputed  with  themj 
by  the  ambition  of  eftablifhing  a vaft  commerce 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  their  old  matters  -,  and 
by  a hatred  which  a difference  in  religious  opi- 
nions had  rendered  implacable.  Thefe  paflions, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  infpired  all  the  a&ivity, 
ftrength,  and  perleverance  neceffary  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  great  defigns,  did  not  prevent 
them  from  taking  their  mealures  with  precaution. 
Their  humanity  and  honefty  attached  the  people 
to  their  caufe;  and  many  of  them  foon  declared 
againft  their  antient  opprefTors. 

The  Hollanders  were  continually  fending  over 
• fredi  colonitts,  fhips,  and  troops,  while  the  Por- 
tuguefe  were  left  without  any  forces  but  their  own. 
Spain  did  not  fend  them  any  deets  of  merchant-' 
men,  or  grant  them  the  protection  of  the  fquadron 
which  had  hitherto  been  kept  in  India  j , fhe  nei- 
ther repaired  their  places  of  ftrength,  or  renewed 
their  garrifons.  It  fhould  feem  that  fhe  wanted  to 
humble  her  new  fubjects,  whom  fhe  thought  not 
fo  fubmiflive  as  might  be  wifhed,  and  to  perpe- 
tuate her  authority  by  expofing  them  to  repeated 
misfortunes.  She  proceeded  ftill  further  -,  and  to 
prevent  Portugal  from  having  any  refources  in 
itfelf,  die  feized  upon  it’s  inhabitants,  and  fent 
them  to  Italy,  Flanders,  and  other  countries 
where  fhe  was  at  war. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  fcale  continued 
even  for  a long  time,  and  the  fuccefs  was  various 
on  both  fides. . Nor  is  this  in  the  leaft  furprifing. 
* The 
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The  Portuguefe,  on  their  arrival  in  India,  had 
nothing  to  encounter  at  fea  but  a few  weak  vef- 
fels,  ill  built,  ill  armed,  and  ill  defended  ; nothing 
by  land  but  effeminate  men,  voluptuous  princes, 
and  daftardly  fiaves  : whereas  tjiofe  who  came  to 
wreft  the  feeptre  of  Afia  out  of  their  hands,  had 
veffels  to  board  of  the  fame  conftruCtion  as  their 
own  ; regular  fortreffes  to  affault,  and  Europeans 
to  conquer  and  fubdue,  who  were  grow’n  haughty 
by  a long  feries  of  victories,  and  by  being  the 
founders  of  an  immenfe  empire. 

The  time  was  now  come,  when  the  Portu- 
guefe were  to  expiate  their  perfidy,  their  rob- 
beries, and  their  cruelties  : and  the  prediction  of 
one  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  was  fulfilled,  who  afk- 
ing  an  ambaffador  juft  arrived  at  Goa,  how  many 
governors  his  mafter  had  beheaded  fince  the  efta7 
blifhment  of  his  power  in  India  ? received  for 
anfwer.  None  at  all.  So  much  the  worfe , replied 
the  monarch  ; his  authority  cannot  he  of  long  dura- 
tion in  a country  where  Jo  many  afts  of  outrage  and 
barbarity  are  committed. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  war,  that  the  Hollanders  pofieffed  that  daring 
rafhçefs,  that  unfhaken  intrepidity,  which  had 
marked  the  enterprizes  of  the  Portuguefe-,  but 
there  was  a confiftency  and  an  unremitting  perfe- 
verance  obfervable  in  all  their  defigns.  Often 
repulfed,  but  never  dilcouraged,  they  renewed 
their  attacks  with  frefh  forces,  and  with  better 
concerted  meafures.  They  never  expofed  them- 
felves  to  the  hazard  of  a total  defeat.  If,  in  any 
engagement,  their  fhips  had  fuffered,  they  re- 
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treated  ; and  as  their  confiant  objeél  was  never  to 
lofe  fight  of  their  commercial  intereft,  the  van- 
quifhed  fleet,  while  it  was  repairing  on  the  coafls 
belonging  to  fome  of  the  Indian  princes,  pur- 
chafed  merchandife  there,  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land. By  this  method  the  company  acquired  a 
new  fund,  which  enabled  them  to  undertake  frefli 
enterprizes.  If  the  Hollanders  did  not  always 
perform  great  actions,  they  never  attempted  ufe- 
jefs  ones.  They  had  neither  the  pride  nor  the 
yain-glory  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  frequently 
engaged  in  war,  rather  perhaps  through  the  love 
of  fame  than  of  power.  The  Hollanders  fteadily 
purfued  their  fir  ft  plan,  without  fuffering  them- 
felves  to  be  diverted  from  it  either  by  motives  of 
revenge,  or  ruinous  projects  of  conquefl. 

In  the  year  1601  they  endeavoured,  and  in 
1607  they  renewed  the  attempt,  to  open  a com- 
munication with  the  ports  belonging  to  the  vafl 
empire  of  China,  which,  at  that  time,  was  cau- 
tious of  admitting  ftrangers.  The  Portuguefe 
found  means,  by  bribery,  and  the  intrigues  of 
their  miflionaries,  to  get  the  Hollanders  excluded. 
They  refolved  to  extort  by  force  what  they  could 
not  obtain  by  treaty,  and  determined  to  intercept 
the  velfels  belonging  to  the  Chinefe.  This  pira- 
tical proceeding  did  not  anfwer  their  expectations. 
A Portuguefe  fleet  failed  from  Macao  to  attack 
the  pirates  who  thought  proper  to  retire.  The 
inequality  of  their  numbers,  the  impoflibility  of 
refitting  in  feas  where  they  had  no  fhelter,  and  the 
fear  of  difgracing  their  nation  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  empire,  whofe  good  opinion  it  was  their 

intereft 
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intereft  to  preferve  -,  all  thefe  confiderations  deter- 
mined them  to  decline  the  fight.:  but  this  was 
only  for  a fhort  time. 

Some  years  after,  the  Hollanders  laid  fiege  to  a 
place,  of  the  importance  of  which  they  had  gained 
information.  The  enterprize  did  not  fucceedj 
but  as  they  never  loft  any  advantage  that  could  be 
obtained  by  their  armaments,  they  fent  that  which 
they  had  employed  againft  Macao  to  form  a co- 
lony in  the  Pifcadore-ifies.  Thefe  are  rocks 
where  no  water  is  to  be  had  in  dry  feafons,  and  no 
provifions  at  any  time.  Thefe  inconveni'encies 
were  not  counterbalanced  by  any  folid  advan- 
tages, becaufe  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  were  forbidden,  on  the  fevered  penal- 
ties, to  hold  any  .correfpondence  with  ftrangçrs 
who  might  become  dangerous  fo  near  the  coafts. 
The  Hollanders  had  determined  to  abandon  a 
fettlement  which  they  defpaired  of  making  ufeful, 
when,  in  the  year  1624,  they  were  invited  to  fix 
at  Formofa,  and  had  aflfurances  given  them  that 
the  Chinefe  merchants  would  be  allowed  full  liber- 
ty to  go  there  and  trade  with  them. 

This  ifland,  though  it  lies  oppofite  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Fokien,  at  the  diftance  of  only  thirty 
leagues  from  the  coaft,  was  not  lubjeft  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  genius  does  not 
incline  them  to  conqueft,  and  who,  through  a 
humane  and  ill-judged  policy,  would  rather  dif- 
fer a decreafe  of  population,  than  tranfplant  their 
fupernumerary’fubjefls  to  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. Formol  a was  found  to  be  a hundred  and 
thirty  or  forty  leagues  in  circumference.  It’s  in- 
• R 4 habitants. 
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c habitants,  to  judge  from  their  manners  and  ap- 
j pearance,  feemed  to  be  defcended  from  the  Tartars 
in  the  mod  northern  part  of  Afia:  and  probably- 
found  their  way  through  the  country  of  Corea. 
They  lived  chiefly  by  fifhing  and  hunting,  and 
fcarce  wore  any  covering. 

% 

The  Hollanders,  having  without  difficulty 
informed  themfelves  of  every  particular  that  pru- 
dence fuggeded,  thought  it  mofj:  advifeable  to 
fix  their  fettlement  on  a fmall  ifland  that  lay  con- 
tiguous to  the  larger  one.  This  fituation  afforded 
them  three  confiderable  advantages  -,  an  eafy  de- 
fence, if  hatred  or  jealoufy  fhould  incline  their 
neighbours  to  moled  them  ; the  convenience  of  a 
harbour  formed  by  the  two  iflands  ; and  the  faci- 
lity of  maintaining  a fafe  communication  with 
China  during  the  monfoons:  advantages,  which 
they  could  not  have  found  in  any  other  pofitioq 
they  might  have  chofen. 

The  new  colony  infenfibly  gained  drength 
without  at  trading  any  notice,  till  it  rofe  at  once 
to  a degree  of  confequence  that  adonifhed  all 
Afia.  This  unexpected  profperity  was  owen  to 
tire  conqued  of  China  by  the  Tartars.  Thus  it  is 
that  tojrents  enrich  the  vallies  with  the  flores  they 
carry  down  from  the  defolated  mountains.  Above 
a hundred  thoufand  Chinefe,  who  refolved  not  to 
fubmit  to  the  conqueror,  fled  for  refuge  to  For- 
mofa.  They  brought  along  with  them  that  in- 
duflry  which  is  peculiar  to  their  character,  the 
manner  of  cultivating  rice  and  fugar,  and  attract- 
ed an  infinite  number  of  vefiels  from  their  own 
nation.  In  a fhort  time  the  ifland  became  the 
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center  of  all  the  correfpondence  that  was  carried  B 
on  between  Java,  Siam,  the  Philippine  iflands,  e 
China,  Japan,  and  other  countries  ; and  in  a few 
years  was  confidered  as  the  mod  confiderable  mart 
in  India.  The  Hollanders  flattered  themfelves 
with  the  profpeCl  of  fbi  11  greater  advantages,  when 
fortune  deceived  their  expectations. 

A Chinese,  name  Equam,  of  obfcure  birth, 
whofe  turbulent  difpofition  had  made  him  turn 
pirate,  had  attained,  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  ta- 
lents, to  the  rank  of  high-admiral.  He  defended 
his  country  againft  the  Tartars  for  a confiderable 
time,  but  feeing  his  mailer  obliged  to  fubmit,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  terms  for  himfelf  with  the 
conquerors.  He  was  decoyed  to  Pekin,  where 
he  was  feized,  and  condemned  by  the  ufurper  to 
perpetual  imprifonment,  in  which  he  is  fuppofed 
to  have  died  of  poifon.  Coxinga  faved  himfelf 
on  board  his  father’s  fleet,  vowed  eternal  enmity 
to  the  oppreflors  of  his  family  and  country,  and 
concluded  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  take  the  fe- 
vered revenge  upon  them,  by  making  himfelf 
matter  of  Formofa.  He  rriade  a defcent  upon  it, 
and  the  minifter  Hambroeck  was  taken  prifoner 
in  the  attack. 

Hambroeck,  being  appointed  with  fome  other 
prifoners  to  be  fent  to  the  fort  of  Zealand  to  pre- 
vail with  his  countrymen  to  capitulate,  called  to 
mind  the  example  of  Regulus  ; he  exhorted  them 
to  be  firm,  and  ufed  every  argument  to  perfuade 
them,  that  if  they  Itrenuoufly  perfevered,  they 
would  oblige  the  enemy  to  retire.  The  garrifon 
being  aware  that  this  generous  man  would,  on  his 

return 
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return  to  the  camp,  fall  a facrifice  to  his  magna- 
nimity, ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  detain  him. 
Their  remonftrances  were  feconded  by  the  ten- 
dered: folicitations  of  two  of  his  daughters,  who 
were  in  the  citadel.  His  anfwer  was,  I have 
pledged  my  honour  to  return  to  my  confinement  : I hold 
myfelf  obliged  to  perform  my  promife.  My  memory 
Jhall  never  be  fullied  with  the  reproach , that,  out  cf 
regard  to  my  own  fafety , I was  the  caufe  of  fever er 
treatment , or  perhaps  of  death , to  the  companmis  of 
my  misfortune.  After  this  heroic  fpeech  he  calmly 
returned  to  the  Chinefe  camp,  and  the  fiege  began. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortifications  were  in 
a bad  condition,  and  the  fort  ill-ftored  with 
ammunition  and  provifions  j notwithftanding 
the  garrifon  was  weak,  and  the  fuccours  fent  to 
attack  the  enemy  had  retreated  with  difgrace, 
Coyet  the  governor  made  an  obftinate  defence. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1662,  being  forced 
to  capitulate,  he  repaired  to  Batavia,  where  hi? 
fuperiors  had  recourfe  to  thofe  iniquitous  date- 
intrigues  which  are  frequently  pra&ifed  in  all  go- 
vernments. They  degraded  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  fufpicion  that  the  lofs  of  fo  important 
a fettlement  had  been  owen  to  their  own  folly,  or 
negligence.  The  attempts  made  to  recover  it, 
proved  unfucceful  j and  the  Hollanders  were  at 
lad:  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  carrying  on  a trade 
with  Canton  on  the  fame  conditions,  and  under 
the  fame  redriflions  as  other  nations. 

It  may  appear  iomewhat  fingular,  that  fince 
the  year  1683,  when  Formofa  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  China,  no  Europeans  have  ever  attempt- 
ed 
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pd  to  form  any  fettlement  there,  upon  the  fame 
conditions  at  leaft,  as  that  of  the  Portuguefe  at 
Macao.  But  befides  that  the  fufpicious  temper  of 
the  nation  to  which  that  ifland  belongs,  gives  no 
room  to  expedl  fuch  an  indulgence  from  them, 
one  may  venture  to  pronounce  that  fuch  an  en- 
terprife  would  be  a bad  one.  Formola  was  a 
place  of  importance  only  fo  long  as  the  Japanefe 
had  a communication  with  it,  and  fo  long  as  it’s 
produce  was  allowed  a free  importation  into  Japan. 

This  empire  of  Japan  had  given  refuge  in  the 
year  1600  to  fome  Hollanders  who  had  been  (hip- 
wrecked  on  the  ifland  of  Bango  : but  it  was  not  till 
1609,  that  it  received  fome  (hips  of  the  Dutch 
Eaft-India  company. 

About  a century  before  this,  the  government 
pf  Japan  had  been  changed.  A magnanimous 
people  had  been  made  furious  by  a tyrant.  Tay- 
cofama,  who  from  a foldier  became  a general, 
and  from  a general  an  emperor,  had  ufurped  the 
whole  power,  and  abolilhed  all  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Having  ftripped  the  Dairo  of  the  little 
remains  of  his  authority,  he  had  reduced  all  the 
petty  prjnces  of  the  country  ufider  his  fubjeftion. 
Tyranny  is  arrived  at  it’s  height  when  it  eftablifhes 
defpotifm  by  law.  Taycofama  went  ftill  further, 
and  confirmed  it  by  fanguinary  laws.  His  civil 
legiflation  was  actually  a code  of  criminal  profecu- 
tions,  exhibiting  nothing  but  fcaffolds,  punifh- 
jments,  criminals,  and  executioners. 

The  Japanefe,  alarmed  at  this  profpect  of  fla- 
very,  had  recourfe  to  arms.  Torrents  of  blood 
were  fhed  throughout  the  empire  : and  though 
liberty  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  fuperior  in  cou- 
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K rage  to  tyranny,  the  latter  triumphed  over  it;  and 
J became  flill  more  ferocious,  when  animated  by 
the  fpirit  of  revenge.  An  inquifition,  public  as 
well  as  private,  dilmayed  the  citizens  ; they  be- 
came fpies,  informers,  accufers,  and  enemies  to 
each  other.  An  error  in  the  adminiftration  of 
the  police,  was  conftrued  into  a crime  againft  the 
ftate  ; and  an  unguarded  exprdfion,  was  made 
high-treafon.  Profecution  affumed  the  character 
of  legiOation.  Three  fucceffive  generations  were 
doomed  to  welter  in  their  own  blood  ; and  rebel 
parents  gave  birth  to  a profcribed  pofterity. 

During  a whole  century,  Japan  refembled  a 
dungeon  filled  with  criminals,  or  a place  of  exe- 
cution. The  throne,  which  was  raifed  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  altar,  was  furrounded  with  gibbets. 
The  fubjefts  were  become  as  cruel  as  their  tyrant. 
They  fought,  with  a ftrange  avidity,  to  procure 
death,  by  committing  crimes  which  were  readily 
fuggefted  under  a defpotic  government.  For 
want  of  executioners,  they  punifhed  themfelves  for 
the  lofs  of  liberty,  or  revenged  themfelves  of  ty- 
ranny, by  putting  an  end  to  their  own  exiftence. 
To  enable  them  to  face  death,  and  to  affiff:  them 
in  fufferingit,  they  derived  new  courage  from  that 
fyftem  of  chriftianity,  which  the  Portuguefe  had 
introduced  among  them. 

The  oppreffions  the  Japanefe  laboured  under, 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  profefTors  of  this 
new  Ivorfhip  to  make  numerous  prolelytes.  The 
iniffionaries  who  preached  a ffjffering  religion, 
were  liffened  to  with  attention.  In  vain  did  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius  try  to  gain  reception  among 
a people  who  bordered  u^)on  China.  This  doc- 
trine 
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trine  was  too  Ample,  and  too  rational  for  islanders,  1 
whofe  imagination,  naturally  reftlefs,  was  (till  more 
heated  by  the  cruelties  of  the  government.  Some 
erroneous  tenets  of  Christianity,  which  bore  a con- 
fiderable  affinity  to  thofe  of  the  Budzoifts,  and 
the  penances  equally  enjoined  by  the  two  fyStems, 
procured  the  Portuguefe  miffionaries  feveral  pro- 
felytes.  But,  fetting  afide  this  refemblance,  the 
Japanefe  would  have  chofen  to  embrace  ChriSti- 
anity.merely  from  a motive  of  hatred  to  the  prince. 

If  the  new  religion  was  difcountenanced  at 
court,  it  could  not  fail  to  meet  with  a favourable 
reception  in  the  families  of  the  dethroned  princes. 
It  added  frefh  fuel  to  their  refentment:  they  were 
fond  of  a Strange  God  whom  the  tyrant  did  not 
love.  Taycofama  ruled  with  a rod  of  iron,  and 
perfecuted  the  Christians  as  enemies  to  the  State. 
He  profcribed  the  doctrines  imported  from  Eu- 
rope, and  this  profcription  made  them  Strike  the 
deeper  root.  Piles  were  kindled,  and  millions  of 
victims  threw  themfelves  into  the  flames.  The 
emperors  of  Japan  tranfcended  thofe  of  Rome  in 
the  art  of  perfecuting  the  Christians.  During  the 
fpace  of  forty  years  the  fcaffolds  were  Stained  with 
the  innocent  blood  of  martyrs.  This  proved  the 
feed  of  Christianity,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  fedi- 
tion.  Near  forty  thoufànd  Christians  in  the  king- 
dom or  province  of  Arima  took  up  arms  in  the 
name,  arid  for  the  name  of  ChriSt;  and  defended 
themfelves  with  fuch  fury,  that  not  a Angle  petfon 
furvived  the  Slaughter  occafioned  by  perfecution. 

The  navigation,  trade,  and  factories  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe  had  fuStained  themfelves  during  this  great 
crifis.  The  government  and  the  people  had, 

however. 
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K however,  for  a long  time,  been  diflfatisfied  with 
-j  them  ; they  had  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  admini- 
ftration  by  their  ambition,  by  their  intrigues,  and 
perhaps  by  their  fecret  confpiracies  j and  had  ren- 
dered themfelves  odious  to  the  people  by  their 
avarice,  their  pride,  and  their  treachery;  But  as 
the  habit  of  purchafing  the  mercantile  articles 
they  brought  was  now  become  general,  and  that 
thefe  goods  could  not  be  obtained  through  any 
other  channel,  they  were  not  excluded  from  Japan 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1638  ; when  other  mer- 
chants were  in  a fituation  to  fupply  their  place. 

The  Hollanders,  who  had,  for  fome  time,  en- 
tered into  competition  with  them,  were  not  in- 
volved in  the  difgrace.  As  thefe  republicans  had 
never  fhew’n  themfelves  ambitious  of  interfering 
with  the  government  ; as  they  had  fuffered  their 
artillery  to  be  employed  againft  the  Chriftians  ; as 
they  were  at  war  with  the  profcribed  nations  ; as 
their  ldrength  was  not  thoroughly  know’n,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  referved,  pliant,  modeft,  and  en- 
tirely devoted  to  commerce  ; they  were  tolerated, 
though  at  the  lame  time  they  were  fubjected  to 
great  reftraints.  Three  years  after,  whether  it  were 
that  they  became  adtuated  by  the  fpirit  of  intrigue 
and  dominion,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that 
no  condudl  whatever  could  prevent  the  Japanefe 
from  harbouring  fufpicions,  they  were  deprived 
of  the  liberty  and  the  privileges  they  enjoyed. 

Ever  fince  the  year  1641,  they  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  artificial  illand  of  Difiiia,  raifed  in 
the  harbour  of  Nangafaque,  and  which  has  a com- 
munication with  the  city  bridge.  As  foon  as  they 
arrive,  their  Ihips  are  ftripped,  and  their  powder, 

mulkets. 
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mulkets,  fwords,  guns,  and  even  rudder,  carried 
afhore.  In  this  kind  of  imprifonment  they  are 
treated  with  a degree  of  contempt  which  is  beyond 
conception  ; and  can  tranfadt  no  bufinefs  but  with 
commifiaries  appointed  to  regulate  the  price  and 
the  quantity  of  their  merchandife.  It  is  impoiiible 
that  the  tamenefs  with  which  they  have  endured 
this  treatment  more  than  a centurv,  fhould  not 
have  leflfened  them  in  the  eyes  of  a nation  that  is 
witnefs  of  it;  and  that  the  love  of  gain  fhould 
have  produced  fuch  an  extreme  infenfibility  to  in- 
fults,  without  tarnifhing  their  charadter. 

European  cloths,  filks,  printed  linens,  fugar, 
woods  for  dying,  and  fome  fpices,  chiefly  pepper 
and  cloves,  are  the  articles  carried  to  Japan.  The 
ordinary  returns  were  very  confiderable  at  the 
time  that  an  indefinite  liberty  of  trade  was  allowed. 
When  it  was  fubjedled  to  reftridtions,  no  more 
than  three  fhips  were  annually  fitted  out  for  Ba- 
tavia, and  thefe  were  foon  reduced  to  two.  Since 
the  laft  twelve  years,  there  are  even  but  one  or 
two  trifling  cargoes  fent  alternately,  whether  it 
be,  that  the  buyer  has  infilled  upon  this  dimi- 
nution, or  whether  the  feller  may  have  been  led 
to  it  by  the  little  benefit  arifing  from  this  com- 
merce. According  to  regulations  made,  all  the 
articles  together  do  not  produce  more  than  one 
million,  one  hundred  thoufand  livres*;  but  al- 
though thefe  regulations  may  not  pofiibly  be  put 
rigoroufly  in  force.  Hill  it  is  affirmed  that  the  pro- 
fit does  not  exceed  fifty  thoufand  livres  f*  Ie 
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b cr  o k would  be  more  confiderable,  if  the  Dutch  were 

y , — ^ not  obliged  to  fend  annually  to  the  capital  of 

the  empire,  an  ambafiador  loaded  with  prefents. 
The  payments  are  made  with  the  belt  fort  of 
copper  in  the  world,  which  is  confumed  in 
Bengal,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Su- 
rat i they  are  alfo  made  with  camphire,  which  is 
ufed  in  Europe,  after  it  has  been  purified  at  Am- 
fterdam. 

The  agents  of  the  company  are  more  fortunate 
than  the  company  they  ferve.  By  a kind  of  hofpi- 
tality  peculiar  to  Japan,  courtefans  are  given  to 
them  immediately  on  their  arrival,  whom  they 
may  keep  till  they  go  away  again.  Theie  girls 
are  not  only  devoted  to  their  pleafures,  but  alfo 
contribute  to  make  their  fortunes  ; fince  it  is 
through  their  means  that  the  tortoife-fhell,  of 
which  the  Japanele  fabricate  their  molt  efteemed 
jewels,  is  introduced  into  the  country;  as  likewife 
the  camphire  of  Sumatra,  which  being  naturally 
perfe£t  enough  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  the  opera- 
tion of  fire,  is  thought  worthy  to  be  employed  as 
incenfe. 

They  receive  in  exchange  a very  pure  kind  of 
gold,  which,  as  well  as  the  merchandife,  pafies 
through  the  hands  of  their  miftreffes,  whofe  lkiil 
and  probity,  in  this  double  negotiation,  are 
equally  attefted. 

The  trade  of  the  Chinefe,  who,  except  the  Hol- 
landers, are  the  only  foreigners  admitted  into  the 
empire,  is  not  more  extenfive  than  their’s,  and 
fubjetfled  to  the  fame  reftridtions.  Ever  fince  the 
year  1688  they  are  confined  during  the  continu- 
ance 
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dnce  of  the  Tale  of  their  goods,  without  the  walls 
of  Nangafaque,  in  a kind  of  prifon,  which  is 
divided  into  feveral  huts,  furrounded  with  a pali- 
fade,  and  defended  by  a good  ditch,  and  a guard 
placed  ât  every  avenue.  Thefe  precautions  have 
been  taken,  in  confequence  of  a difcovery  that 
l'ome  works,  in  favour  of  Chriflianity,  had  been 
fold,  together  with  books  of  philofophy  and  mo- 
rality. The  European  rrjiffionaries  had  ordered 
fome  people  of  Canton  to  circulate  them,  and  the 
defire  of  gain  betrayed  them  into  a piece  of  chi- 
canery, which  has  been  feverely  punifhed. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  thofe  who  have 
changed  the  antient  government  of  the  country 
into  the  mod  arbitrary  tyranny  upon  earth,  would 
look  upon  all  intercourfe  with  ftrangers  as  dan- 
gerous to  their  authority.  There  is  the  more 
reafon  for  this  conjecture,  as  the  inhabitants  are 
all  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  go  out  of  their 
country.  This  rigorous  ediCt  is  become  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  the  empire. 

Thus  the  inhuman  policy  of  the  ftate  has  de- 
prived it  of  the  only  means  of  acquiring  a milder 
temper,  by  foftening  the  national  character.  The 
Japanefe,  fiery  as  his  climate,  and  reftlefs  as  the 
ocean  that  furrounds  him,  required,  that  the  utmolt 
fcope  fhould  be  given  to  his  activity,  which  could 
only  be  done  jpy  encouraging  a briflc  trade.  To 
prevent  the  neceflity  of  retraining  him  by  punifh- 
ments,  it  was  requifite  to  keep  him  in  exercife  by 
confiant  labour,  and  to  allow  his  vivacity  an  un- 
interrupted career  abroad,  when  it  was  in  danger 
of  kindlintr  the  flame  of  fedition  at  home.  That 
Vol.  I."  • S energy 
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energy  of  mind  which  has  degenerated  into  fana- 
ticifm,  would  have  been  improved  into  induftry; 
contemplation  would  have  changed  into  aétion  ; 
and  the  fear  of  punilhment  into  the  love  of  plea- 
fure.  That  hatred  of  life,  which  torments  the 
Japanefe,  while  he  is  enflaved,  opprefled,  and  kept 
in  continual  fears  by  the  rigour  of  the  laws,  againft 
which  he  is  perpetually  ftruggling,  would  have 
given  way  to  the  fpirit  of  curiofity,  that  would 
have  induced  him  to  traverfe  the  ocean,  and  vifit 
foreign  nations.  By  a frequent  change  of  place 
and  climate,  he  would  infenfibly  have  altered  his 
manners,  opinions,  and  character;  and  this  altera- 
tion would  have  been  as  fortunate  for  him  as  it  is 
for  the  generality  of  people.  What  he  might 
have  loft  by  this  intercourfe  as  a citizen,  he  would 
have  gained  as  a man  ; but  the  Japanefe  are  be- 
come tygers,  under  the  fcourge  of  their  tyrants. 

Whatever  may  be  laid  in  praife  of  the  Spar- 
tans, the  Egyptians,  and  other  diftinCt  nations, 
who  have  owed  their  fuperior  ftrength,  grandeur, 
and  permanency  to  the  ftate  of  feparation  in  which 
they  kept  themfelves  ; mankind  has  received  no 
benefit  from  thefe  folitary  inftitutions.  On  the 
contrary,  the  fpirit  of  intercourfe  is  ufeful  to  all 
nations,  as  it  promotes  a mutual  communication 
of  their  productions  and  knowlege.  In  a word, 
if  it  were  ufelefs  or  pernicious  to  fome  particular 
people,  it  was  neceflary  for  the  Japanefe.  By 
commerce  they  would  have  become  enlightened 
in  China,  civilized  in  India,  and  diverted  of  all 
their  prejudices  among  the  Europeans. 

The  Dutch  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
refources  which  indemnified  them  for  the  lofs  they 
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had  fuftained  at  Japan.  They  had  not  yet  enter- 
ed into  commerce  with  thefe,  the  moft  remarkable 
iiland's  in  the  torrid  zone,  when  they  attempted 
to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  Portuguefe,  who  had  long  been  in  pofteflion 
of  them,  were  obliged  to  fhare  their  advantages 
with  their  mafters  the  Spaniards;  and,  at  length, 
to  give  up  the  trade  almoft  entirely  to  them.  The 
two  nations,  divided  in  their  interdis,  and  perpe- 
tually at  war  with  each  other,  becaufe  the  govern- 
ment had  neither  leifure  nor  fkill  to  remove  thçir 
mutual  antipathy,  joined  to  oppofe  the  fubjeDs  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  latter,  aftifted  by  the 
natives  of  the  country,  who  had  not  yet  learned  to 
fear  or  hate  them,  by  degrees  gained  the  fuperio- 
rity.  The  antient  conquerors  were  driven  out 
about  the  year  1621  ; and  their  place  was  fup- 
plied  by  others  equally  rapacious,  though  lefs 
turbulent,  and  more  enlightened. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  had  dlablifhed  themfelves 
firmly  at  the  Moluccas,  they  endeavoured  to  get 
the  exclulive  trade  of  fpices  into  their  own  hands: 
an  advantage,  which  the  nation  they  had  juft;  ex- 
pelled had  never  been  able  to  procure.  They  fkil- 
fully  availed  themfeves  both  of  the  forts  they  had 
taken  by  ftorm,  and  of  thofe  they  had  imprudent- 
ly been  fuffered  to  ereft,  to  draw  the  kings  of 
Ternate  and  Tidor,  who  were  mafters  of  this 
Archipelago,  into  their  fcheme.  Thefe  princes 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  confent,  that  the 
clove  and  nutmeg  trees  fliould  be  rooted  up  in 
the  ifiands  that  were  Dill  under  their  dominion. 
The  firft  of  thefe  feeptered  Oaves,  in  con  fide  ration 
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b o o k 0f  this  great  facrifice,  received  apenfion  of  70,950 

' / — * livres*;  and  the  other,  one  of  about  13,200t. 

A garrifon  of  feven  hundred  men  was  appointed 
to  fecure  the  performance  of  this  treaty  : and  to 
fo  low  an  ebb  is  the  power  of  thefe  kings  reduced 
by  war,  tyranny,  and  misfortunes,  that  thefe 
forces  would  be  more  than  fufficient  to  keep  them 
in  this  date  of  dependence,  if  it  were  not  neceflary 
to  have  an  eye  upon  the  Philippine  iflands,  whofe 
vicinity  condantly  occafions  fome  alarm.  Although 
the  inhabitants  be  prohibited  from  carrying  on 
any  navigation,  and  that  no  foreign  nation  be  ad- 
mitted among  them,  the  Dutch  trade  there  is  in 
a languifhing  date;  as  they  have  no  means  of 
exchange,  nor  any  filver  but  what  they  carry  over 
to  pay  their  troops,  their  agents,  and  the  penfions. 
This  adminidration,  deducing  the  fmall  profits, 
cods  the  company  154,000  livres*  per  annum. 

The  tree  that  bears  the  clove  looks  like  the 
birch  tree,  and  it’s  bark  is  thin  and  fmooth  like 
that  of  the  beech.  It’s  trunk,  which  is  compofed 
of  an  exceeding  hard  wood,  does  not  rife  to  any 
height,  but  divides  itfelf  into  feveral  principal 
branches,  the  boughs  of  which  are  covered  with 
leaves  and  flowers  in  the  month  of  March.  The 
leaves  are  always  placed  oppofite  to  each  other, 
dotted,  fmooth,  and  not  ferrated,  almod  refem- 
bling  in  form  and  confidence  thofe  of  the  laurel. 
The  flowers,  difpofed  in  a corymbus  terminalis, 
have  each  of  them  a long  quadrified  caJix,  which 
bears  as  many  white  petals,  and  a great  number 

* 2,9561.  5s.  f 549I.  I-  6,4.16k  13s.  4<1. 
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of  ftamina.  The  piftil  inclofed  at  the  bottom  of 
this  calix,  becomes  along  with  it  an  oviform  fruit 
filled  up  with  a fingle  kernel,  and  know’n  by  the 
name  of  the  mother-clove.  This  fame  calix, 
gathered  before  the  unfolding  of  the  petals  and 
the  fecundation  of  the  piftil,  is  properly  fpeaking 
the  clove,  the  gathering  of  which  is  the  principal 
objedt  of  the  cultivation  of  the  clove-tree^  which 
begins  in  O&ober  and  ends  in  February.  When 
the  cloves  have  acquired  a reddifh  caft,  and  a 
certain  degree  of  firmnefs,  they  are  made  to  fall 
from  the  tree  by  the  help  of  long  reeds,  or  by 
ftrongly  fhaking  the  branches,  and  are  received 
into  large  cloths,  or  upon  the  ground  after  it  has 
been  fwept  clean.  They  are  afterwards  expofed 
for  a few  days  to  fmoke  upon  hurdles  covered 
with  large  leaves,  This  fumigation,  to  which 
the  heat  of  a ftoye  might  perhaps  be  fubftituted 
with  advantage,  is  followed  by  drying  the  cloves 
in  the  funi  this  operation  is  thought  to  be  com- 
pleted, when  upon  raifing  with  the  nail  part  of 
the  outward  covering  of  the  cloye,  the  infide  dis- 
plays a beautiful  red  colour. 

The  clove-tree  requires  arich  and  fertile  foil.  It’s 
growth  is  aftifted  by  giving  it  room,  and  by  pull- 
ing up  the  weeds  and  ftarubs  that  (hoot  out  in  it’s 
neighbourhood.  This  circumftance  has  given  oc- 
cafion  to  fome  travellers  to  fay,  that  it  attracted 
to  itfelf  all  the  nutritious  juices  of  the  foil  it 
fprings  from.  If  it  were  left  to  itfelf,  it  would 
rife  to  a confiderable  height  ; but  a low  ftem, 
fending  off  branches  at  it’s  origin,  is  preferred, 
for  the  facility  of  gathering  the  fruit. 
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book.  The  cloves  winch  have  been  left  upon  the  tree 

\ v — t continue  growing  till  they  are  half  an  inch  thick. 

They  are  then  fit  for  germination,  provided  they 
be  immediately  put  into  the  ground,  and  they 
produce  the  clove-tree,  which  flowers  only  at  the 
end  of  eight  or  nine  years.  Thefe  fruits,  or  mo» 

• v ther  cloves,  though  inferior  to  the  common  fort, 
are  not  without  their  value.  The  Dutch  preferve 
them  in  fugar,  and,  in  voyages,  eat  them  after 
meals  to  promote  digeftion  ; or  make  ufe  of  them 
as  an  agreeable  remedy  for  the  fcurvy. 

The  clove,  to  be  in  perfection,  muft  be  full 
fized,  heavy,  oily,  and  eafily  broken  -,  of  a fine 
fmell,  and  a hot  aromatic  tafte,  fo  as  almoft  to 
burn  the  throat  ; it  fhould  make  the  fingers  frhart 
when  handled,  and  leave  a greafy  moifture  upon 
them  when  prefled.  The  principal  ufe  of  it  is  for 
culinary  purpofes.  In  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and 
in  India  particularly,  it  is  fo  much  prized,  that  it 
is  thought  to  be  an  indifpenfable  ingredient  in 
almoft  every  kind  of  nourifhment.  It  is  there  put 
into  food,  liquors,  wines,  and  enters  likewile  into 
the  compofition  of  perfumes.  It  is  little  ufed  in 
medicine;  but  there  is  an  oil  extracted  from  it 
which  is  in  confiderable  repute. 

The  company  have  allotted  the  inhabitants  of 
Amboyna  four  thoufand  parcels  of  land,  on  each 
of  which  they  were  at  firft  allowed,  and  about  the 
year  1720  compelled  to  plant  a hundred  and 
twenty-five  trees,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  five 
hundred  thoufand.  Each  tree  yields  annually,  on 
an  average,  upwards  of  two  pounds  of  cloves  : and 
confequently  the  collective  produce  muft  weigh 
more  than  a million. 
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The  cultivator  is  paid  with  the  fpecie  that  is 
conftantly  returned  to  the  company,  and  with 
fome  blue  and  unbleached  cottons  which  are 
brought  from  Coromandel.  This  fmall  trade 
might,  in  fome  meafure,  have  been  increafed, 
if  the  inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  and  the  fmall 
illands  that  depend  upon  it,  would  have  attended 
to  the  culture  of  pepper  and  indigo,  which  has 
been  tried  with  fuccefs.  Miferable  as  thefe  ifland- 
ers  are,  they  (till  remain  in  a date  of  indolence, 
becaufe  they  have  not  been  tempted  by  an  ade- 
quate reward  for  their  labours. 

The  adminiftration  is  fomewhat  different  in  the 
iflands  of  Banda,  which  are  thirty  leagues  diflant 
from  Amboyna.  There  are  five  of  thefe  iflands, 
two  of  which  are  uncultivated  and  almoft  unin- 
habited; and  the  other  three  claim  the  diftinction 
of  being  the  only  illands  in  the  world  that  produce 
the  nutmeg. 

The  nutmeg-tree,  in  it’s  fize  and  foliage,  re- 
fembles  the  pear-tree.  It’s  trunk,  which  is  not 
high,  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  branches,  with  a 
fmooth,  afn- coloured  bark.  It’s  leaves,  alter- 
nately difpofed,  are  oval,  fharp  pointed,  green  on 
the  upper  furface,  whitifh  on  the  lower,  and 
when  bruifed,  diffule  an  aromatic  fmell.  The 
flowers,  the  botanical  characters  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  fufficiently  obferved,  are  iucceeded 
by  the  fruit,  which  is  covered  with  an  external 
green  covering,  fimilar  in  it’s  form  to  that  of  the 
common  walnut,  but  more  flefhy  and  full  ofjtiice. 
This  external  covering  when  grow’n  ripe,  ac- 
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B °ii°  K 9ll'<res  a deep  yellow  colour,  and  as  it  opens,  dif- 
t— covers  an  internal  membranous  coat,  of  a beauti- 
ful red  colour,  flit  through  in  different  places, 
and  know’n  by  the  name  of  mace,  which  lies 
immediately  over  the  thin  and  brittle  fhell  that 
inclofes  the  nutmeg.  This  is  the  time  to  gather 
it,  otherwife  the  mace  would  get  loofe,  and  the 
nutmeg  would  lofe  that  oil  which  preferves  it, 
and  in  which  it’s  excellence  conflits.  The  nut- 
megs that  are  gathered  before  they  are  perfectly 
ripe,  are  preferved  in  vinegar  or  fugar,  and  are 
admired  only  in  Afia. 

It  is  nine  months  before  the  fruit  comes  to 
perfe£tion.  After  it  is  gathered,  the  outer  rind  is 
itripped  off,  and  the  mace  feparated  from  it,  which 
is  laid  in  the  fun  to  dry.  The  nuts  require  more 
preparation.  They  are  fpread  upon  hurdles,  or 
dried  for  fix  weeks  by  a flow  fire,  in  Iheds  ere&ed 
for  that  purpofe.  They  are  then  feparated  from 
the  fhell,  and  throw’n  into  lime-water,  which  is 
a neceffary  precaution  to  preferve  them  from 
worms. 

The.  nutmeg  differs  in  goodnefs  according  to 
the  age  of  the  tree,  the  foil,  the  expofition,  and 
method  of  culture.  This  tree,  contrary  to  the 
clove,  delights  in  a damp  foil,  overgrow’n  with 
weeds,  and  even  fliaded  by  large  trees,  provided 
it  be  not  ftifled  by  them.  Under  their  flielter  it 
thrives  very  well,  and  bears  the  colds  which  are 
fometimes  felt  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The 
round  nutmeg  is  preferred  to  that  which  is  ob- 
long, though  they  are  only  different  conforma- 
■ tions  of  the  fame  fruit.  That  fruit  is  more  parti-: 
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cularly  efteemed  which  is  freffi,  moiSt,  heavy,  of  B 
a good  fmell,  and  an  agreeable  though  bitter  fla-  *- 
vour,  and  which  yields  an  oily  juice  upon  being 
pricked.  The  immoderate  ufe  of  this  fpice  brings 
on  paroxyfms  of  madnefs,  and  fometimes  occa- 
sions death.  In  proper  quantities,  it  facilitates 
digeftion,  expels  wind,  Strengthens  the  bowels, 
and  Stops  the  dyfentery.  The  congealed  oil  which 
is  draw’n  by  expreffion  from  the  nutmegs  rejedled 
at  the  market,  and  that  which  is  furniffied  by  the 
mace,  are  ufed  externally  in  diforders  of  the 
nervous  fyftem, 

A wild  kind  of  clove-tree  is  found  at  Amboyna, 
which  differs  from  the  former  in  growing  to  agreat- 
er  height,  in  having  it’s  leaves  much  longer,  and 
it’s  matrices  very  oblong,  rough  upon  the  Surface, 
and  of  a difagreeable  tafte.  The  iflands  of  Banda 
furnifh  alfo  five  or  fix  Species  of  wild  nutmeg-trees, 
which  the  Dutch  have  negledted  to  deftroy,  becaufe 
the  fruit  they  bear,  being  but  Slightly  aromatic,  and 
of  no  value  in  trade,  is  merely  an  objedlofcuriofity. 

If  we  except  this  valuable  fpice,  the  iflands  of 
Banda,  like  all  the  Moluccas,  are  barren  to  a 
dreadful  degree.  What  they  produce  in  Super- 
fluities they  want  in  necefiaries.  The  land  will 
not  bring  forth  any  kind  of  corn:  and  the  pith  of 
the  Sago  Serves  the  natives  of  the  country  inftead 
of  bread. 

As  this  food  would  not  be  Sufficient  for  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  fettle  in  the  Moluccas,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  fetch  provifions  from  Java,  Macaflar,  or 
the  extremely  fertile  ifland  of  Bali.  T.  he  com- 
pany itfelf  carries  Some  merchandise  to  Banda. 
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b o^o  k This  is  the  only  fettlement  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
ylw 1 that  can  be  confidered  as  an  European  colony; 
becaufe  it  is  the  only  one  where  the  Europeans 
are  proprietors  of  lands.  The  company,  finding 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Banda  were  favage,  cruel, 
and  treacherous,  becaufe  they  were  impatient  un- 
der their  yoke,  refolved  to  exterminate  them. 
Their  pofleffions  were  divided  among  the  white 
people,  who  got  flaves  from  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring iflands  to  cultivate  the  lands.  Thefe 
white  people  are  for  the  mod  part  Creoles,  or  mal- 
contents who  have  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  com- 
pany. In  the  final  1 ifle  of  Rofinging,  there  are 
likewife  feveral  banditti,  whom  the  laws  have 

**  i . 

branded  with  difgrace,  and  young  men  of  aban- 
doned principles,  whofe  families  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  them  : fo  that  Banda  is  called  the  TJland  of 
Correftion.  Thefe  wretches  live  but  a fhort  time 
here  : but  the  other  iilands  of  Banda  are  not 
much  lefs  fatal.  It  is  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  fo 
great  a number  of"  men,  that  attempts  have  been 
made  to  transfer  the  culture  of  the  nutmeg  to 
Amboyna  ; and  the  companv  wrere  likewife  pro- 
bably urged  to  this  by  the  two  other  powerful 
motives  of  ceconomy  and  fecurity.  But  the  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  have  proved 
unfuccefsful,  and  matters  remain  in  their  former 
Hate. 

To  fecure  exclufively  to  themfelves  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Moluccas,  which  are,  with  good 
reafon,  ftiled  the  gold  mines  of  the  company,  the 
Dutch  have  purfued  all  the  means  that  an  enlight- 
ened fpirit  of  avarice  could  fugged  to  them  ; 
7'  and 
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end  have  been  affifted  in  their  defigns  by  na-  B 0 0 K 


ture 


The  earthquakes,  which  are  frequent  and 
dreadful  in  thefe  latitudes,  render  the  navigation 
dangerous.  They  fwallow  up  every  year  banks 
of  fand  in  thefe  feas,  and  form  new  ones  in  their 
Head.  Thefe  revolutions,  the  frequency  and  ef- 
fects of  which  are  exaggerated  by  policy,  mull  of 
courfe  keep  at  a diftance  the  foreign  navigator, 
who  is  in  want  of  the  neceffary  affiftances  to  guide 
his  ffiip  with  fafety. 

This  firft  circumftance  in  favour  of  an  exclu- 
five  trade,  is  ftrengthened  by  another,  perhaps 
ftill  more  efficacious.  During  a confiderable  part 
of  the  year,  the  ffiips  driven  off  by  winds  and 
oppofite  currents,  cannot  land  at  the  Moluccas  j 
and  are  therefore  obliged  to  wait  for  the  favour- 
able feafon  fucceeding  thefe  tempeftuous  times. 
But  at  this  period,  a number  of  experienced  and 
vigilant  guarda  coftas  take  poffeffion  of  this  ocean, 
now  become  quiet,  in  order  to  keep  off  or  feize 
upon  all  the  ffiips  that  may  have  been  brought 
there  by  the  allurement  of  gain. 

It  is  in  thele  calm  feafons,  that  the  governors 
of  Amboyna  and  Banda,  are  employed  in  going 
over  the  iflands,  in  which  the  company,  at  the 
firft  dawn  of  their  power,  deftroyed  all  the 
fpices.  The  odious  bufinefs  they  are  engaged  in, 
obliges  them  to  maintain  a perpetual  ftruggle 
with  the  liberality  of  nature,  and  to  cut  up  the 
trees  wherever  they  fprout.  They  are  forced 
to  renew  their  expeditions  every  year,  becaufe  the 
earth,  rebelling  againft  the  hands  that  Jay  it  wafte. 
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B o o k.  feems  obdinately  to  drive  againd  the  wickednefs 
» — — > of  men  ; and  becaufe  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove, 
fpringing  up  afrefh  under  the  knife  that  extirpates 
them,  deceive  that  cruel  fpirit  of  rapacioufnefs, 
which  is  an  enemy  to  every  thing  that  does  not 
grow  for  itfelf,  Thefe  abominable  excurfions  be- 
gin and  end  with  fedivals,  the  particulars  of 
which  would  make  a man  of  the  lead  feeling 
fhudder,  if  1 could  prevail  upon  myfelf  to  mention 
them. 

« » 

The  intent  of  all  civil  and  religious  fedivals, 
from  their  fird  inditution  down  to  our  times, 
either  in  the  huts  of  the  favage  or  in  civilized 
towns,  is  to  renew  the  remembrance  of  fome  fa- 
vourable period,  or  lome  fortunate  event,  and 
they  are  each  of  them  marked  with  their  peculiar 
charadters.  The  pried  ufhers  in  the  day  with  the 
ringing  of  his  bells;  he  opens  the  gates  of  his 
temple  ; he  fummons  the  citizens  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar  ; he  arrays  himfelf  in  his  mod  fump- 
tuous  garments  ; he  raifes  his  hands  towards  hea- 
ven ; he  implores  it’s  mercy  for  the  future,  and 
exprelTes  his  gratitude  for  the  pad,  in  fongs  of 
gladnefs.  On  going  out  cf  the  temple,  the  civil 
fedival  begins,  and  joy  is  difplayed  under  another 
afpech  The  tribunals  of  judice  are  fhut.  The 
noife  which  is  no  longer  hear’d  in  the  fhops, 
breaks  forth  in  the  dreets  and  public  places. 
The  found  of  mudc  invites  to  the  fprightly  dance, 
in  which  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  various 
ages  mix  together.  The  ordinary  driidnefs  of 
parents  is  relaxed;  and  wine  dows  abundantly  on 
all  fides.  At  length  the  abfence  of  the  fun  is 
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Supplied  by  illuminations,  which  reftore  to  plea-  B °n°  K 
fure  that  freedom  which  the  light  of  the  day  feem- 
ed  to  preclude;  With  what  impatience  are  not 
thefe  days  of  public  rejoicing  expeéted  ? They 
are  talked  of  long  before  they  arrive  ; and  be- 
come the  general  topic  of  converfation  for  a long 
time  after  they  have  been  celebrated.  Thus  it  is, 
that  if  the  people  be  wretched,  they  are  made  to 
forget  their  daily  affrétions  ; if  they  be  happy, 
thus  it  is  that  their  affeétion  for  the  authors  of 
their  felicity  is  redoubled  j and  that  the  fpark  of 
enthufiafm  is  kept  alive,  either  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  good  fovereigns  by  whom  they 
have  been  governed  heretofore,  or  by  the  recol- 
leétion  of  the  brave  and  virtuous  anceftors  from 
whom  they  are  defcended.  It  fhould  feem,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  Moluccas,  the  feftivals  infti- 
tuted  by  the  Dutch  have  had  no  other  view,  but 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  atrocious  aéts 
they  have  committed,  and  to  cherifh  the  fenti- 
ment  of  vengeance  in  the  heart.  It  is  only  under 
the  empire  of  demons,  that  feftivals  fhould  be 
gloomy:  but  fuch  is  the  averfion  of  man  for  la- 
bour, that  the  people  delight  in  all  kinds  of  fefti- 
vals, whether  they  be  melancholy  or  chearful. 

The  Dutch,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more 
effectually  grafp,  in  procefs  of  time,  the  mono- 
poly of  the  fpice  trade,  have  formed  two  feule- 
ments, one  at  Timor,  the  other  at  Celebes. 

The  firft  of  thefe  iftands  is  fixty  leagues  long,  The  Dutch 
and  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  broad.  It  is  divided  t]em  nt  at 
into  fevera  fovereignties  ; in  which  there  are  num-  Tlmor’ 
bers  of  Portuguefe.  Thefe  conquerors,  who  at 

their 
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b <50  k their  firft  arrival  in  India  had  advanced  with  the 

» Ÿ-—J  utmolt  intrepidity  and  moft  amazing  celerity, 

and  had  purfued  a long  and  dangerous  career  with 
a rapidity  which  nothing  could  flop  ; who  were 
fo  well  accuftomed  to  acts  of  heroifm,  that  they 
performed  the  moft  arduous  enterprifes  with  eafe; 
thefe  conquerors,  I fay,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Dutch,  at  the  time  that  their  whole  em- 
pire, grow’n  too  large  and  tottering  under  it’s  own 
weight,  wars  tumbling  to  ruin  on  all  fides,  dis- 
played none  of  thofe  virtues  which  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  power.  When  they  were 
difpoffeffed  of  a fort,  driven  out  of  a kingdom, 
or  difperfed  in  confequence  of  a defeat,  they 
fhould  have  fought  an  afylum  among  their  bre- 
thren, and  fhould  have  rallied  under  ftandards  that 
had  hitherto  been  invincible  ; either  to  put  a flop 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  enemy,  or  to  recover  their 
fettlements  : but  fo  far  were  they  from  forming  a 
refolution  fo  generous,  that  they  folicited  fome 
employment,  or  penfion,  from  thofe  very  Indian 
princes  whom  they  had  fo  often  infulted.  Thofe 
who  had  contracted  a habit  of  effeminacy  and 
idlenefs  above  the  reft,  retreated  to  Timor,  which, 
being  a poor  ifiand,  where  no  works  of  induftry 
were  carried  on,  would  fereen  them,  they  thought, 
from  the  purfuit  of  an  enemy  intent  upon  ufeful 
conquefts.  They  were,  however,  deceived.  In 
the  year  1613  they  were  driven  from  the  town  of 
Cupan  by  the  Dutch,  who  found  a fort  there, 
which  they  have  ever  fince  garrifoned  with  fifty 
men.  The  company  fends  fome  coarfe  linens 
there  every  year,  and  receives  in  return,  wax, 
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tortoife-fhell,  fanders  wood,  and  cadiang,  a fmall  book: 
fpecies  of  bean,  commonly  ufed  by  the  Dutch  c— j 
on  fhip-board,  by  way  of  varying  the  food  of  the 
crew.  All  theie  objects  employ  one  or  two 
floops,  which  are  difpatched  from  Batavia:  no- 
thing is  either  gained  or  loft  by  this  fettlement; 
the  profits  juft  anfwer  the  expences.  The  Dutch 
would  have  abandoned  Timor  long  ago,  if  they 
had  not  been  apprehenfive  that  fome  active  nation 
might  fix  there,  and  avail  themfelves  of  the  op- 
portunities that  fituation  would  give  them  to 
difturb  the  trade  of  the  Moluccas.  It  was  the 
fame  cautious  principle  which  drew  them  to 
Celebes. 

This  ifiand,  which  is  about  a hundred  and  Ths  Dutch 
thirty  leagues  in  diameter,  is  very  habitable, 
though  fituated  in  the  center  of  the  torrid  zone.  Ce' 

The  heats  are  allayed  by  copious  rains,  and  cool- 
ing breezes.  The  inhabitants  are  the  braveft 
people  in  the  fouth  of  Afia;  their  firft  attack  is 
furious  ; but,  after  a conteft  of  two  hours,  a total 
want  of  courage  takes  place  of  this  extraordinary 
impetuofity  : the  intoxicating  fumes  of  opium, 
which  are  certainly  the  caufe  of  this  terrible  fury, 
go  off,  after  they  have  exhaufted  their  ftrength  in 
tranfports  that  approach  to  madnefs.  The  Kris, 
which  is  their  favourite  weapon,  is  a foot  and  a 
half  long;  it  is  fhaped  like  a poniard,  and  the 
blade  is  ferpentine.  They  never  carry  more  than 
one  to  battle;  but  in  private  quarrels  two  are 
neceffary  ; they  parry  with  that  in  the  left  hand, 
and  attack  the  adverfary  with  the  other.  The 
wounds  made  by  this  weapon  are  very  dangerous, 

and 
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and  the  duel  mod  commonly  ends  in  the  death  of 
both  the  combatants. 

The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  rendered  adtive, 
induftrious,  and  robuft,  by  a rigid  education. 
Every  hour  in  the  day  their  nurfes  rub  them  with 
oil,  or  lukewarm  water.  Thefe  repeated  undtions 
encourage  nature  to  unfold  her  powers  with  free- 
dom* They  are  weaned  at  a year  old,  an  idea 
prevailing,  that  if  they  continued  to  fuck  any 
longer,  it  would  hurt  their  underftandings.  Wheni 
they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  the  male  children  of 
any  diftinction  are  intruded  to  the  care  of  fome 
relation  or  friend,  that  their  courage  may  not  be 
weakened  by  the  careffes  of  their  mothers,  and  a 
habit  of  reciprocal  tendernefs.  They  do  not  re- 
turn to  their  families  till  they  have  attained  the 
age  in  which  the  law  permits  them  to  marry. 

Here  we  have  indeed  a fingular  inftance  of 
civilization  among  flaves,  upon  the  mod:  import- 
ant concern  of  human  life.  Which  of  the  polifhed 
nations  of  Europe  has  carried  the  care  of  educa- 
tion fo  far  ? Which  of  us  as  yet  thought  of  fe- 
curing  his  pofterity  from  the  efFedts  of  parental 
ledudtion  ? The  precautions  taken  at  Celebes, 
which  would  be  ufeful  in  all  ranks,  would  be 
particularly  neceffary  for  the  children  of  mo- 
narchs. 

These  are  more  expofed  than  others  to  be 
tainted  with  that  corruption  which  furrounds 
them  on  all  fides;  and  which  at  once  attacks  their 
head  and  their  heart,  through  the  medium  of  all 
their  fenfes.  How  is  it  poffible  that  they  fhould 
be  affected  with  the  fight  of  mifery,  which  they 
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are  unacquainted  with,  and  never  experience  ? B °n0  K 
That  they  fhould  be  lovers  of  truth,  when  their  u.  ~y— ^ 
ears  have  been  only  accuftomed  to  the  accents  of 
flattery?  Admirers  of  virtue,  while  they  are  bred 
in  the  midft  of  unworthy  flaves,  who  are  all 
eager  to  extoll  their  propenfities  and  their  incli- 
nations ? Patient  in  adverfity,  which  they  are 
hot  always  exempt  from  ? Or  how  fhould  they  be 
refolute  in  dangers  to  which  they  are  fometimes 
expofed,  when  they  have  been  enervated  by  effe- 
minacy, and  continually  impreffed  with  ideas  of 
the  importance  of  their  exiftence  ? How  is  it  pof- 
fible  that  they  fhould  eftimate  the  fervices  they 
receive,  or  know  the  value  of  the  blood  fpilt  for 
the  prefervation  of  their  empire,  and  to  enhance 
the  lplendour  of  their  reign,  when  they  have 
imbibed  the  fatal  prejudice  of  every  thing  being 
their  due,  and  of  it’s  being  even  too  great  an 
honour  to  die  in  their  caufe  ? Strangers  to  every 
idea  of  juftice,  how  is  it  poflible  that  they  fhould 
not  become  the  fcourge  of  that  portion  of  the 
human  race,  whofe  happinefs  is  committed  to 
their  care  ? 

Fortunately,  thefe  corrupt  tutors  are  fooner 
or  later  punifhed  by  the  ingratitude  of  their  pu- 
pils; who,  themfelves  being  miferable  in  the 
midfl  of  their  greatnefs,  are  all  their  life  time  tor- 
mented with  a deep  fenfe  of  difguft,  which  can- 
not be  removed  from  their  palaces.  Fortunately, 
the  fullen  filence  of  their  fubje£ls,  announces  to 
them,  from  time  to  time,  the  hatred  they  are 
held  in  ; and  they  are  too  weak  to  difdain  it. 
Fortunately,  the  religious  prejudices  that  have 
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b 0 0 k been  inftilled  into  them,  rife  up  and  tyrannize 
y — mj  their  confciences.  Fortunately,  after  a life  which 
no  mortal,  not  even  the  lowed  of  their  fubjeds 
would  accept  of,  if  he  were  fenfible  of  all  the 
wretchednefs  of  it,  they  find  gloomy  perturba- 
tion, terror,  and  defpair,  attending  upon  their 
laft  moments. 

Formerly  the  people  of  Celebes  acknowleged 

no  other  gods  but  the  fun  and  the  moon.  They 

facrificed  to  them  in  the  public  fqnares,  having 

no  materials  which  they  thought  valuable  enough 

to  be  employed  in  raifing  temples.  According 

to  the  creed  of  thefe  ifianders,  the  fun  and  moon 

were  eternal  as  well  as  the  heavens,  the  empire 

of  which  thev  divided  between  them.  Ambition 
* 

fet  them  at  variance.  The  moon,  flying  from 
them  fun,  mifcarried,  and  was  delivered  of  the 
earth  ; fhe  was  big  with  feveral  other  worlds,  which 
jfhe  will  fucceflively  bring  forth,  but  without  vio- 
lence, in  order  to  repair  the  lofs  of  thofe  which 
the  fire  of  her  conqueror  will  confume. 

These  abfurdities  were  univerfally  received  at 
Celebes  ; but  they  had  not  fo  determined  an  in- 
fluence over  either  the  nobles  or  the  people  as  is 
found  in  the  religious  do6irines  of  other  nations. 
About  two  centuries  ago,  fome  Chriftians  and 
Mohammedans  having  brought  their  opinions 
here,  the  principal  king  of  the  country  took  a 
total  diflike  to  the  national  worfhip.  Alarmed  at 
the  terrible  cataftrophe,  with  which  he  was 
equally  threatened  by  both  the  new  fyftems  of 
religion,  he  convened  a general  aflembly.  On 
the  day  appointed  he  afcended  an  eminence  j where 
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fpreading  out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  in  a 
Handing  pollure,  he  add  relied  the  following  prayer 
to  the  Supreme  Being  : 

<f  Great  God,  I do  not,  at  this  time,  fall 
rc  down  before  thee,  becaufe  I do  noc  implore 
<c  thy  clemency.  I have  nothing  to  afk  of  thee 
cc  which  thou  ought’ll  not  in  jullice  to  grant. 
(C  Two  foreign  nations,  whofe  mode  of  worihip  is 
cc  widely  different,  are  come  to  flrike  terror  into 
<c  my  mind,  and  the  minds  of  rny  fubjefls.  They 
allure  me,  that  thou  wilt  punilh  me  eternally  if  I 
do  not  obey  thy  laws:  I have  therefore  a right 
to  require  that  thou  would’ft  make  them  know’n 
tc  to  me.  I do  not  afk  thee  to  reveal  the  impe- 
<c  netrable  myfteries  which  furround  thy  efience, 
re  and  Which  to  me  are  ufelefs.  I am  come  hither 
tf  Jto  inquire,  together  with  my  people,  what  thofe 
“ duties  are  which  thou  intended:  to  prefcribe 
<c  to  us.  Speak,  O my  God  ! fmce  thou  art  the 
“ Author  of  nature,  thou  can’ll  difcern  the  bottom 
“ of  our  hearts,  and  knowell  that  it  is  impoffible 
<c  they  fhould  entertain  any  thoughts  of  difobe- 
“ dience.  But  if  thou  condefcendell  not  to  make 
tc  thyfelf  underltood  by  mortals;  if  it  be  unwor- 
tc  thy  of  thine  efience  to  employ  the  language  of 
« man  to  didlate  the  duties  required  of  man;  I 
<f  call  my  whole  nation,  the  fun  which  enlightens 
« me,  the  earth  that  fupports  me,  the  waters  that 
“ encompafs  my  dominions,  and  thyfelf  to  wit- 
<<  nefs,  that  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart  I leek  to 
tc  know  thy  will:  and  I declare  to  thee  this  day, 
cc  that  I Iball  acknowlege,  as  the  depofitaries  of 
« thy  oracles,  the  miniHers  of  either  religion 
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<c  whom  thou  fhalt  caufe  to  arrive  the  firft  in  our 
t(  harbours.  The  winds  and  the  waves  are  the 
te  minifters  of  thy  power  ; let  them  be  the  fignals 
st  of  thy  will.  If,  with  thefe  honed  intentions,  I 
,c  embrace  an  error,  my  confcience  will  be  at  eafe  ; 
<c  and  the  blame  will  lie  upon  thee.” 

The  affembly  broke  up,  determined  to  wait  the 
orders  of  heaven,  and  to  follow  the  firft  million- 
aries  that  ftiould  arrive  at  Celebes.  The  apoftles 
of  the  Coran  were  the  moft  adlive,  and  the  fove- 
reign  and  his  people  were  circumcifed  j the  other 
parts  of  the  ifland  foon  followed  their  example. 

This  unfortunate  circumftance  did  not  prevent 
the  Portuguefe  from  gaining  a footing  at  Celebes. 
They  maintained  their  ground  there,  even  after 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  Moluccas.  The  mo- 
tive which  induced  them  to  ftay,  and  which  at- 
tracted the  Englifh  to  this  place,  was,  the  facility 
ôf  procuring  fpices,  which  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
try found  means  to  get,  notwithftanding  the  pre- 
cautions that  were  taken  to  keep  them  at  a diftance 
from  the  places  where  they  grew. 

The  Dutch,  who  by  this  competition  were  pre- 
vented from  monopolizing  the  articles  of  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  attempted,  in  1660,  to  put  a flop 
to  this  trade,  which  they  called  contraband.  To 
favour  this  defign,  they  had  recourfe  to  means 
repugnant  to  all  principles  of  morality,  but  which 
an  infatiable  avarice  has  rendered  very  common  in 
Afia.  By  perfevering  in  thefe  infamous  proceed- 
ings, they  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  drive  out  the 
Portuguefe,  keep  off  the  Englifh,  and  take  pof- 
feffion  of  the  harbour  and  fort  of  Macallan  From 
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that  time  they  were  abfolute  matters  of  the  illand  B K 
without  having  conquered  it.  The  princes  among  i 

whom  it  was  divided,  re-united  in  a kind  of  con--- 
federacy.  They  hold  afiemblies,  from  time  to 
time,  on  affairs  that  concern  the  general  intereft; 
and  the  refuît  of  their  determinations  becomes  a 
law  to  each  ftate.  When  any  conteft  arifes,  it  is 
decided  by  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  colony, 
who  prefides  at  this  diet.  He  obferves  thefe  dif- 
ferent fovereigns  with  a watchful  eye,  and  keeps 
them  in  perfect  equality  with  each  other,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  them  from  aggrandizing  himfelf  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  Company.  The  Dutch  have 
difanned  them  all,  under  pretence  of  hindering 
them  from  injuring  eacli  other  ; but  in  reality  with 
a view  of  depriving  them  of  the  power  pf  breaking 
their  chains. 

The  Chinefe,  who  are  the  only  foreigners  per- 
mitted to  come  to  Celebes,  carry  thither  tobacco, 
gold  wire,  china,  and  unwrought  filks.  The 
Dutch  fell  opium,  fpirituous  liquors,  gum  lac, 
fine  and  coarfe  linens.  This  ifland  furnifhes  a 
little  gold,  great  quantities  of  rice,  wax,  (laves, 
and  tripam,  a fpecies  of  mufhroom,  which  in- 
creafes  in  value,  in  proportion  to  the  roundneis 
of  it’s  form,  and  the  blacknefs  of  it’s  colour. 

The  cuftoms  bring  in  §8, 000  # livres  * to  the 
Company  : but  it  receives  a much  larger  profit 
from  it’s  trade,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  terri- 
tory which  it  holds  in  full  right  of  lovereignty. 
jfhefe  advantages,  however,  taken  togethei,  do 
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not  counterbalance  the  expences  of  the  colony, 
which  arife  to  165,000  livres  j*  more.  It  would 
certainly  be  given  up,  if  it  were  not  with  reafon 
looked  upon  as  the  key  of  the  fpice  ifiands. 

The  feulement  at  Borneo  was  formed  with  a 
lefs  interefting  view.  It  is  one  of  the  largefl,  if 
not  actually  the  largeft  ifland  hitherto  know’n. 
The  antient  inhabitants  live  in  the  inland  parts, 
The  coafts  are  peopled  with  inhabitants  from  Ma- 
caffar,  with  Japanefe,  Malayans,  and  Arabs,  who, 
to  the  vices  that  are  natural  to  them,  have  added 
a ferocity  hardly  to  be  met  with  elfewhere. 

About  the  year  1526  the  Portuguefe  attempted 
to  fettle  at  Borneo.  Too  feeble  to  make  their 
arms  refpefted,  they  tried  to  gain  the  good-will 
of  one  of  the  fovereigns  of  the  country  by  offer- 
ing him  fome  pieces  of  tapeftry.  This  weak 
prince  took  the  figures  wrought  in  it  for  inchanted 
men,  who  would  ftrangle  him  in  the  night-time, 
if  he  fuffered  them  to  come  near  his  perfon.  The 
explanations  they  gave  to  remove  his  apprehen- 
fions  had  no  effect;  he  obfiinately  refufed  to  let 
the  prefent  be  brought  into  his  palace,  and  pro- 
hibited the  donors  from  entering  his  capital. 

However,  thefe  adventurers  afterwards  gained 
admiflion  ; but  this  was  an  unfortunate  privilege 
to  them,  for  they  were  all  maffacred.  A factory, 
which  the  Englifh  eftablifhed  fome  years  after, 
fhared  the  fame  fate.  The  Dutch,  who  had  met 
with  no  better  treatment,  appeared  again,  in  the 
year  1748,  with  a fquadron,  which,  though  very 
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inconfiderable,  fo  far  impofed  upon  the  prince, 
to  whom  the  pepper  entirely  belongs,  that  he 
determined  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  trading 
for  it  exclufively  : with  this  Angle  referve,  that  he 
fhould  be  allowed  to  deliver  five  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  of  this  article  to  the  Chinefe,  who  had 
always  frequented  his  ports.  Since  this  treaty, 
the  Company  fends  rice,  opium,  fait,  and  coarfe 
linens,  to  Bendermaflfen  : articles,  the  profits 
upon  which  are  fcarce  fufficient  to  defray  the 
expences  of  the  fettlemenc,  although  they  do  not 
exceed  33,000  livres  * per  annum.  The  profits 
arife,  however,  from  the  fale  of  a fmall  number 
of  diamonds,  picked  up  at  great  intervals,  in  the 
rivers,  and  from  fix  hundred  thoufand  weight  of 
pepper,  which  the  Company  pur  chafe  at  34 
livres  7 the  hundred.  Even  the  agents  cannot 
obtain  any  thing  from  Borneo,  for  their  own  pri- 
vate traffic,  except  thole  beautiful  canes,  the  ufe 
of  which  becomes  more  and  more  general  in  our 
climates.  More  confiderable  advantages  are  de- 
rived from  Sumatra. 

This  ifland  extends  from  north  to  fouth  eleven 
degrees.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  almoft 
equal,  by  the  equator,  which  cuts  it  obliquely. 
The  heats  are  moderated  by  a regular  fucceffion 
of  fea  and  land  breezes,  and  by  very  plentiful 
rains,  which  are  frequent  in  a country  covered 
with  forefls,  and  where  the  thoufandth  part  ot  the 
foil  is  not  cleared.  Upon  this  immenfe  fpace, 
volcanos  are  infinitely  common  ; and  this  is  the 
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book,  reafon,  perhaps,  why  earthquakes  are  more  fre- 
s—  ‘ quent  than  dedruftive. 

The  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  is  occupied  by  the 
Malayans,  whofe  anceftors  had  no  more  than  fix 
leagues  of  the  fea  to  crofs,  to  go  into  another  coun- 
try. The  time  of  their  coming  there  is  not  know’n  ; 
neither  are  we  acquainted  with  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  conquer  in  forming  their  fettlement. 
The  feudal  government,  under  which  they  were 
born,  was  that  which  they  edabliffied.  Each 
captain  appropriated  to  himfelf  a certain  di- 
drift,  for  which  he  paid  homage  to  fome  chief 
of  higher  reputation.  This  kind  of  iubordina- 
tion  has  gradually  diminifhed  ; but  there  are  dill 
fome  traces  of  it  remaining. 

The  religion  of  thefe  people  is  Mohamme- 
danifm,  blended  with  a variety  of  other  fables. 
Their  notions  upon  the  univerfe  are  particularly 
whimfical.  They  believe  that  the  earth,  which  is 
perfeftly  motionlefs,  is  fupported  by  an  ox,  the 
ox  by  q done,  the  done  by  a fiffi,  the  fiffi  by 
water,  the  water  by  air,  the  air  by  darknefs,  and 
darknefs  by  light.  This  is  the  end  of  their  fydem ; 
but  the  allegory,  which  might  be  couched  under 
thefe  abfurdities,  is  entirely  }od. 

The  Malayans  have  few  civil  law$j  and  their 
criminal  code  is  dill  (hotter.  Fines,  equally  di- 
vided between  the  injured  perfon,  or  his  heirs, 
and  the  magidrate,  are  the  only  punifhment  for 
îpurder  and  other  crimes.  If  the  delinquency  be 
not  proved,  they  have  recourfe  to  thofe  extrava- 
gant and  capricious  kinds  of  proof,  which  for  a 
long  time  have  been  the  opprobriurn  of  Europe. 
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One  of  the  Angularities  of  their  manners  is, 
that  they  never  pay  any  vifit  without  bringing 
fome  prefent  along  with  them.  This  confifts 
ufually  in  birds,  lemons,  or  cacao  nuts.  No 
greater  rudenefs  could  be  offered  than  to  refufe 
them  ; but  this  is  a kind  of  unpolitenefs  that  ne- 
ver occurs. 

As  thefe  people  have  few  wants  arifing  from 
focial  connexions,  and  as  their  real  neceflities 
are  eafily  fupplied  by  nature,  they  feldom  ap- 
ply themfelves  to  labour,  and  that  with  the 
utmoft  reluXance.  They  dwell  in  huts,  raifed 
upon  pillars  of  eight  feet  high,  which  are  made 
of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  palm  leaves  ; and 
their  furniture  confifts  of  a few  earthen  veffels. 
A piece  of  cloth,  twilled  round  the  loins  in  form 
of  a girdle,  is  the  common  covering  of  the  two 
fexes. 

In  the  north-weft  part  of  the  ifland  we  meet 
with  another  nation,  know’n  by  the  name  of 
Batta.  It  is  a cuftom  with  thefe  people,  to  eat 
criminals  conviXed  of  treafon  or  adultery.  It  is 
faid,  that  che  hope  of  infpiring  horror  for  thefe 
crimes,  which  were  become  too  common,  is  the 
only  motive  that  has  given  rife  to  fo  barbarous  a 
cuftom. 

In  the  northern  part,  and  there  only,  the  gum 
Benzoin  is  found,  which  is  chiefly  confumed  in 
Perfia  j and  it  is  there  alfo  that  we  find  that  pre- 
cious camphire  growing,  the  ufe  of  which  is  re- 
ferved  for  the  Chinefe,  and  efpecially  for  the  Ja- 
panefe. 


Camphire 
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Camphire  is  a volatile  and  penetrating  oil,  or 
refin,  fit  for  difpelling  tumors,  and  flopping  the 
progrefs  of  inflammation  ; and  it  is  alfo  know’n, 
for  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it  in  fireworks. 

The  tree  which  furnifhes  the  camphire,  is  a 
fpecies  of  laurel,  common  in  Japan,  and  in  fome 
diftricts  of  China.  It’s  trunk  rifes  to  the  height 
of  the  oak.  The  leaves,  alternately  difpofed  upon 
the  boughs,  are  thin,  fhining,  oval,  terminating 
in  a point,  and  emitting  a fmell  of  camphire, 
when  they  are  bruifed.  The  flowers,  collected 
into  clufters,  are  white;  and  are  each  of  them 
compofed  of  fix  fhort  petals,  in  the  midft  of 
which  is  a piftil,  furrounded  by  nine  flamina. 
As  the  fruit  ripens,  it  becomes  a fmall,  blackifh 
berry,  of  the  fize  of  a pea,  and  filled  with  an  oily 
kernel.  All  the  parts  of  the  plant  contain  cam- 
phire ; but  the  greateft  quantity  is  obtained  from 
the  trunk,  and  efpecially  from  the  roots.  For 
this  purpofe,  they  are  cut  into  dices,  and  put 
with  water  into  an  iron  veflel  covered  over  with 
it’s  receiver.  The  heat  of  a fire,  lighted  under- 
neath the  veflel,  makes  the  camphire  rife,  which 
attaches  itfelf  to  the  receiver.  It  is  collected 
with  care,  and  then  fent  into  Holland,  where  it 
is  purified  by  a fécond  diflillation,  before  it  is 
expofed  to  fale. 

The  camphire  that  is  brought  from  Sumatra  is 
by  much  the  mod  perfect.  This  - is  fo  well 
know’n,  that  the  Japanefe  and  Chinefe  them- 
felves,  give  feveral  quintals  of  their’s  for  one 
pound  of  this.  The  botanifls  are  not  yet  well 
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acquainted  with  the  tree  that  produces  it.  All 
they  know  is,  that  it  does  not  grow  fo  high  as  the 
former;  that  it’s  petals  are  more  elongated,  it’s 
fruit  larger,  and  it’s  leaves,  as  well  as  it’s  wood, 
thicker  and  lefs  odoriferous.  The  affiftance  of 
fire  is  not  called  is  not  called  in  to  extradt  the 
camphire  from  it;  but  after  the  trunk  has  been 
fplit  into  pieces,  this  fubftance  is  feparated  from 
it  quite  formed  and  lodged  in  the  interftices  of 
the  fibres,  fometimes  in  clots,  and  fometimes 
difpofed  in  flakes,  or  in  the  form  of  berries; 
which  are  more  efleeraed  in  proportion  to  their 
flze  and  purity.  Each  tree  yields  about  three 
pounds  of  a light,  friable,  andeaflly  foluble  cam- 
phire, which  evaporates  in  the  air,  though  much 
more  (lowly  than  the  camphire  of  Japan. 

The  ordinary  kind  of  camphire  is  feldom  given 
internally,  becaufe  it  excites  naufea  and  affedts 
the  head.  That  of  Sumatra  adts  very  differ- 
ent!y;f  or  it  flrengthens  the  ftomach,  removes  ob- 
ftrudtions,  and  increafes  the  efficacy  of  the  medi- 
cines with  which  it  is  combined.  Both  the  forts 
of  camphire  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  the  fame 
tree,  which  is  probably  a fpecies  of  the  laurel. 
We  are  induced  to  think  this,  becaufe  the  genuine 
cinnamon  tree  of  Ceylon,  and  the  baftard  one  of 
Malabar,  other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  yield 
by  diftillation  a real  camphire,  but  lefs  perfect 
and  in  fmaller  quantity. 

The  lands  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  the  ifland 
are  almoft  always  under  water;  fo  that  there  are 
fcarce  any  inhabitants  there;  and  the  few  that 
are  found  are  pirates.  They  were  almoft  all 
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* destroyed  in  1760;  but  a new  fet  of  robbers  have 
j arifen,  as  it  were,  from  their  afhes  ; and  iiave  be- 
gun again  to  infeft  the  Streights  of  Malacca,  and 
other  lefs  celebrated  latitudes. 

The  mountains  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country  are  full  of  mines  -,  and  the  furface  of  them 
is  ftirred  up  in  the  dry  feafon.  The  rains,  which 
laft  from  November  to  March,  and  which  fall 
down  in  torrents,  detach  the  gold,  the  matrix  of 
which  is  a very  white  fpar,  from  the  earth,  and 
draw  it  along  into  circles  made  of  willow,  def- 
tined  to  receive  it,  anddifpofed  in  great  numbers, 
fo  that  the  gold  which  might  efcape  the  firft, 
may  be  retained  in  fome  of  the  fucceeding  ones. 
When  the  fky  becomes  ferene  again,  each  pro- 
prietor goes  with  his  (laves  to  colledl  the  trea- 
fures,  more  or  lefs  confiderable,  which  chance 
has  allotted  to  him.  He  exchanges  them  for 
linens,  or  other  goods,  furnilhed  by  the  Engliffy 
and  the  Dutch. 

These  have  attempted  to  work  the  mines  of 
Sumatra,  according  to  the  method  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  the  old  and  new  hemifpheres.  Whether 
from  ignorance,  or  dilhonefty,  the  two  experi- 
ments made  for  this  purpofe  have  failed  ; and  the 
Company  has  at  length  been  convinced,  after 
having  been  led  into  too  much  expence,  that  it 
was  not  proper  for  them  any  longer  to  purfue  fo 
precarious  ^ track  of  fortune. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  India, 
the  little  trade  carried  on  by  Sumatra,  was  all 
concentrated  in  the  port  of  Achem.  There  it 
Was  that  the  Arabs  and  other-  navigators  bought 
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gold,  camphire,  benzoin,  the  nefts  of  birds,  B 0 0 K 

pepper,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  thefe  < 

iflanders  had  to  fell.  The  Portuguefe,  and  the 
nations  which  raifed  themfelves  upon  their  ruin, 
alfo  frequented  this  mart,  when  it  was  overturned 
by  fome  of  thofe  revolutions  which  are  too  fre- 
quent in  thefe  countries. 

At  this  period,  the  Hollanders  thought  of  efta- 
blifhing  fix  fadories  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland, 
which  enjoyed  moft  tranquillity.  The  advan- 
tages which  might  have  been  reaped  from  thefe 
trifling  fettlements  in  the  beginning,  have  been 
almoft  entirely  loft:  in  procels  of  time. 

The  moft  ufeful  of  them  muft  be  that  of  Pa- 
linban,  fituated  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ifland. 

The  Company  maintains  there  a fort  and  garri- 
fon  of  eighty  men  for  fixty-fix  thoufand  livres  *. 

Two  millions  weight  of  pepper  are  delivered  to 
them  at  twenty-three  livres  ten  fols  f the  hun- 
dred; and  one  million  and  a half  weight  of  tin  at 
fixty-one  livres,  twelve  fols  J the  hundred.  This 
laft  article  is  obtained  entirely  from  the  ifle  of 
Banca,  which  is  only  one  mile  and  a half  diftant 
from  the  continent;  and  which  gives  the  name 
to  the  famous  ftreight,  through  which  the  veflels 
going  diredly  from  Europe  to  China  generally 
pafs. 

Although  the  Dutch  get  the  commodities 
they  purchafe  at  Palinban  at  a low  price,  yet  this 
price  yields  fome  profit  to  the  fovereign  of  the 
diftrid,  who  forces  his  fubjeds  to  furnifli  them 
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book  to  him  at  a ftill  lower  rate.  This  infignificant  defpoC 
i_,— y— draws  from  Batavia  part  of  the  food  and  clothing 
for  the  inhabitants  of  his  dominions  ; and  yet  the 
Dutch  are  obliged  to  fettle  their  account  with  him 
in  piaftres.  From  this  money,  and  from  the  gold 
taken  out  of  his  rivers,  he  has  amafled  a treafure 
which  is  know’n  to  be  immenfe.  One  fingle 
European  veftel  might  poftefs  itfelf  of  all  thefe 
riches  -,  and  if  there  were  any  troops  on  board 
that  it  might  land,  they  might  maintain  them- 
felves  in  a poft,  which  would  have  been  taken 
without  difficulty.  It  appears  very  extraordi- 
nary that  an  enterprife  fo  ufeful  and  fo  eafy, 
fhould  not  have  enticed  the  avarice  of  fome  ad- 
venturer. 

i 

Civilized  nations,  who,  to  make  themfelves 
mafters  of  the  univerfe,  have  trampled  upon  all 
the  rights,  and  frilled  all  the  dictates  of  nature, 
will  fcarcely  ffirink  at  one  additional  act  of  injuf- 
tice  or  cruelty.  There  is  not  a nation  in  Europe 
which  does  not  thipk  it  has  a juft  right  to  feize 
upon  the  treafures  of  the  Eaft.  Setting  afide 
motives  of  religion,  which  it  is  no  longer  fafhion- 
«able  to  plead,  fince  it’s  very  minifters  have 
brought  it  into  difrepute,  by  their  unbounded  ava- 
rice and  ambition,  how  many  pretences  are  ftill 
remaining  to  juftify  the  rage  of  invafton  ! People 
who  live  under  a monarchy  are  defirous  of  ex- 
tending the  glory  and  empire  of  their  mafter  be- 
yond the  feas.  Thefe  happy  people  are  ready  to 
venture  their  lives  in  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
globe,  to  increafe  the  number  of  fortunate  fub- 
jedts,  who  live  under  the  laws  of  the  beft  of 
5 princes. 
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princes.  A free  nation,  which  is  it’s  own  matter, 
is  born  to  command  the  ocean  ; it  cannot  fecure 
the  dominion  of  the  fea,  without  feizing  upon 
the  land,  which  belongs  to  the  firft  polfefforj 
that  is,  to  him  who  is  able  to  drive  out  the  antient 
inhabitants;  who  are  therefore  to  be  enttaved  by- 
force  or  fraud,  and  exterminated  in  order  to  get 
their  poffeffions.  The  interefts  of  commerce,  the 
national  debt,  and  the  majefty  of  the  people,  re- 
quire it.  Republicans,  who  have  happily  fhaken 
off  the  yoke  of  fovereign  tyranny,  mutt  impofe 
it  on  others  in  their  turn.  If  they  have  broken 
their  chains,  it  is  to  forge  new  ones.  They  de- 
left monarchy,  but  they  are  in  want  of  flaves. 
They  have  no  lands  of  their  own  ; they  mutt  there- 
fore feize  upon  thofe  of  others.  . 

The  trade  of  the  Dutch  at  Siam  was  at  firft  ra- 
ther confiderable.  A tyrannic  prince,  who  op- 
preffed  this  unhappy  country,  having,  about  the 
year  1660,  fhew’n  a want  of  refpeit  to  the  Com- 
pany, it  punifhed  him  by  abandoning  the  facto- 
ries it  had  eftablifhed  in  his  dominions,  as  if  it 
would  have  been  a favour  to  have  continued 
them.  Thefe  republicans,  who  attested  an  air 
of  grandeur,  chofe  at  that  time  to  have  their  pre- 
fence looked  upon  as  a favour,  a fecurity,  and  an 
honour  : and  they  inculcated  this  fingular  pre- 
judice with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that,  in  order  to 
engage  them  to  return,  a pompous  embaify  was 
fent,  afking  pardon  for  what  had  paft,  and  giving 
the  ftrongeft  aflurances  of  a different  conduit  for 
the  future. 


There 
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There  was  a time,  however,  when  this  defe-* 
rence  was  to  ceafe,  and  it  was  haftened  by  the 
naval  enterprizes  of  other  powers.  The  affairs  of 
the  company  at  Siam  have  always  been  in  a de- 
clining hate.  Having  no  fort,  it  has  never  been 
in  a condition  to  maintain  the  exclufive  privilege. 
The  king,  notwithflanding  the  prefents  he  re- 
quires, fells  merchandile  to  traders  of  all  nations, 
and  takes  goods  from  them  on  advantageous 
terms:  with  this  difference  only,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  flop  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menan, 
whereas  the  Dutch  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  where  their  agent  conflant- 
ly  refides.  Their  trade  derives  no  great  activity 
from  this  privilege.  They  fend  only  one  veffel 
which  tranfports  Javanefe  horfes,  and  is  freighted 
with  fugar,  fpices  and  linens  -,  for  which  they  re- 
ceive in  return  tin,  at  feventy-feven  livres*  a hun- 
dred weight  ; gum  lac,  at  fifty-feven  livres  four 
fols  f,  fome  elephants  teeth,  at  three  livres  twelve 
fols  ;£  a pound  ; and  from  time  to  time  a fmall 
quantity  of  gold  du  ft.  One  may  venture  to  affert, 
that  their  connections  here  are  kept  up  merely  on 
account  of  the  fappan  wood,  which  is  neceffary 
for  the  flowing  of  their  fhips  -,  and  for  which  they 
give  no  lefs  than  five  livres  ten  fols||  per  hundred 
weight.  Were  it  not  for  this  want,  they  would 
long  ago  have  given  up  a trade  in  which  the  ex- 
pence exceeds  the  profits  ; becaufe  the  king,  who' 
is  the  only  merchant  in  his  dominions,  fets  a very 
low  price  upon  the  commodities  that  are  import- 
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tdi  A more  interefting  obje£t  turned  the  ambi-  B 0n°  K 
tious  views  of  the  Dutch  towards  Malacca.  ' — * 

These  republicans,  who  knew  the  importance  situation  of 
of  this  place,  uled  their  utmoft  efforts  to  make  at  Malacca, 
themfelves  mailers  of  it.  Having  failed  in  two 
attempts,  they  had  recourfe  at  la  ft,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve a fatiricai  writer,  to  an  expedient  which  a 
virtuous  people  will  never  employ  ; but  which 
frequently  anfwers  the  ptlrpofe  of  a degenerate 
nation.  They  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  Portu- 
guefe  governor,  whom  they  knew  to  be  covetous* 

The  bargain  was  concluded,  and  he  introduced  the 
enemy  into  the  city  in  1641.  The  befiegers 
haftened  to  his  houfe  and  maftacred  him,  to  fave 
the  payment  of  the  500,000  livres  * they  had  pro- 
mifed  him.  But  truth  obliges  us  to  declare,  for 
the  honour  of  the  Portuguefe,  that  they  did  not 
furrender  till  after  a moll  obftinate  defence.  The 
commander  of  the  victorious'  party  alked  the  op- 
pofite  commander,  in  a boafting  drain  which  is 
not  natural  to  his  nation,  when  he  would  come 
back  again  to  the  place  ? When  your  crimes  are 
greater  than  our's , replied  the  Portuguefe  gravely. 

The  conquerors  found  a ftrong- built  fort;  a 
very  healthy  climate,  though  hot  and  damp;  but 
the  trade  was  entirely  decayed  ; the  continual 
exactions  having  deterred  all  nations  from  refort- 
ing  there.  It  has  not  been  revived  by  the  com- 
pany, either  on  account  of  fome  inluperable  diffi- 
culties, or  the  want  of  moderation,  or  the  fear  of 
injuring  Batavia.  The  tranfa£lions  at  preient  are 
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b o^o  k confined  to  a fmall  quantity  of  opium  and  gold*, 
fome  linens,  tin,  and  ivory. 

Their  trade  would  be  more  confiderable,  if 
the  princes  adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  exclu- 
five  treaty  fubfifting  between  them.  Unfortu- 
nately for  their  interdis,  they  have  formed  con- 
nexions with  the  Englifh,  who  furnifh  them  with 
the  commodities  they  want  at  a cheaper  rate,  and 
give  a greater  price  for  their  merchandize.  Their 
farms  and  cuftoms  make  them  fome  little  amend?, 
bringing  in  220,000  livres  * a year.  Thefe  reve- 
nues, however,  and  the  advantages  of  commerce 
taken  together,  are  not  fufficient  to  maintain  the 
garrifon  and  people  employed,  which  colls  the 
company  44,000  livres f. 

This  might  for  a long  time  have  appeared  tq 
be  a imall  facrifice.  Before  the  Europeans  had 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Moors,  who 
were  the  only  maritime  people  in  India,  failed 
from  Surat  and  Bengal  to  Malacca,  where  they 
found  traders  from  the  Molucca  ifiands,  Japan, 
and  China.  When  the  Portuguefe  became  ma- 
ilers of  this  place,  they  did  not  wait  till  the  mer- 
chandife  of  the  Eaft  was  brought  from  Afia,  but 
they  went  to  fetch  it  themfelves,  and  returned  by 
the  Sunda  ifiands.  When  the  Dutch  had  got 
pofieffion  of  Malacca  and  Batavia,  they  were 
mailers  of  the  two  only  pafiages  that  were  then 
know’n,  and  were  able  to  intercept  in  time  of  war 
the  enemy’s  veflels.  The  Straits  of  Lombock  and 
Bali  have  been  difccrvered  fince,  and  Malacca  then 
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16ft  the  only  advantage  that  gave  it  importance.  B 
Fortunately  for  the  Hollanders  at  this  period, 
they  were  fubduing  Ceylon,  which  was  to  fupply 
them  with  cinnamon,  as  the  Moluccas  did  with 
nutmeg  and  cloves.  ' 

Spilberg,  the  firft  of  their  admirals  who  dif-  s«ttle,"ent 
played  his  flag  on  the  coaft  of  this  delicious  ifland,  at  Ceylon, 
found  the  Portuguefe  employed  in  fubverting  the 
government  and  the  religion  of  the  country;  in 
exciting  the  fovereigns,  among  whom  it  was  di- 
vided, to  deftroy  each  other  ; and  in  railing  them- 
felves  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ftates  that  were  thus 
fucceflively  demolifhed.  He  offered  the  court  of 
Candy  the  afliftance  of  his  country,  which  was 
joyfully  accepted.  You  may  ajfure  your  majlers , 
faid  the  monarch,  that  if  they  will  build  a fort , my- 
fdf,  my  wife , arid  children , will  be  the  foremofi  in 
bringing  the  neceffary  materials. 

The  people  of  Ceylon  looked  upon  the  Dutch 
in  no  other  light  than  as  the  enemies  of  their  op- 
preffors,  and  joined  them.  By  their  united  forces, 
the  Portuguefe  were,  towards  the  year  1658,  en- 
tirely expelled,  after  a long,  bloody,  and  obfti^ 
nate  war.  All  their  fettlements  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  company,  who  ftill  keep  poffeffion  of  them, 
excepting  a fmall  diftri<ft  on  the  eaftern  coaft, 
without  any  port,  from  whence  the  fovereign  of 
the  country  had  his  fait;  thefe  fettlements  formed 
a regular  firing,  extending  from  two  to  twelve 
leagues  into  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland. 

It  is  at  Mataran  only,  and  that  not  for  any 
cOnfiderable  time  paft,  that  pepper  and  coffee  are 
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b 0 0 k cultivated.  The  territory  of  Negombo  produces* 
v — ->  the  beft  cinnamon.  Columbo,  weli  know’n  for 
the  goodnefs  of  it's  areca,  is  the  capital  of  the  co- 
lony. Had  it  not  been  for  the  expences  which  the 
Portuguefe  had  laid  out  upon  this  place,  the  bad- 
nefs  of  it’s  road  would  probably  have  determined 
the  conquerors  to  fix  their  adminiftration  and  forces 
at  the  promontory  of  Galla,,.  where  the  harbour, 
though  too  narrow  and  difficult- of  accefs,  is  much 
fuperior.  Still  greater  conveniences,  and  more 
fecurity  would  be  found  at  Trinquimale  : but  this 
excellent  and  fpacious  harbour  is  fituated  in  an. 
ungrateful  foil,  and  at  too  great  a diftance  from  all 
vendible  commodities,  to  be  proper  for  a ftaple.. 
The  ufe  of  the  ports  of  Jaffranapatan,  Manar, 
and  Calpentine,  is  to  prevent  all  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  with,  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
continent. 

By  thefe  precautions,,  the  company  have  ap- 
propriated all  the  productions  of  the  ifiand. 
The  various  articles  which  conftitute  the  feveral 
branches  of  trade,  are,  1.  Divers  precious  ftones, 
mo  ft  of  which  are  of  an  inferior  quality.  The. 
Goolevs  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  are  the  per- 
fons  who  buy  them  up,  cut  them,  and  difperfe 
them  in  the  feveral  parts  of  India. 

2.  Pepper,  which  the  company  buy  for  eight 
fols,  nine  deniers  * a pound;  coffee,  for  which  they 
only  pay  tour  fols,  four  deniers-}-  ; and  cardamom, 
which  has  no  fixed  price.  The  natives  of  the 
country  are  fo  indolent,  that  thefe  productions  wilL 
never  turn  to  any  great  advantage. 

v / 
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3.  A hundred  bales  of  handkerchiefs,  pagnes  & °n°  K 

•and  ginghams,  of  a fine  red  colour,  which  are  fa-  ' 

bricaced  by  the  Malabars  at  Jafranapatan.,  where 
■they  have  long  been  fettled. 

4 A small  quantity  of  ivory,  and  about  fifty 
elephants,  which  are  carried  to  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mandel. Thus  this  gentle  and  peaceful  animal, 
which  is  too  ufeful  to  mankind  to  be  buffered  to 
remain  upon  an  ifland,  is  tranfported  to  the  con- 
tinent, to  aggravate  and  bear  a part  in  the  dan- 
gers and  horrors  of  war. 

5.  Areca,  which  the  company  buys  at  the  rate 
eleven  livres*  the  ammonan,  a kind  of  meafure 
which  is  fuppofed  to  hold  twenty  thoufand  arecas, 
and  fells  upGn  the  fpot  at  thirty-fix  or  forty  livresf. 

The  areca,  is  a fruit  rather  common  in  moll 
parts  of  Afia,  arid  efpecially  at  Ceylon.  It  grows 
upon  a kind  of  palm-tree,  which,  like  the  cocoa- 
tree,  has  fibrous  roots,  and  a cylindrical  Item, 
marked  with  circular  inequalities  ; large  penna- 
tified  leaves,  fheathed  at  their  bales,  and  covered 
with  a kind  of  net-work  when  they  are  young; 
cluflers  of  male  and  female  flowers  together,  and 
incloled,  before  they  expand,  in  fpatha.  It  is 
dillinguilhed  by  the  trunk  being  equally  llraic 
throughout  it’s  length  ; the  divifions  of  it’s  leaves 
are  larger,  and  thole  which  are  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  center  colla  are  generally  fhorter  than  the 
red,  and  denticulated  at  the  point. 

The  greateft  difference  lies  in  the  fruit,  which 
is  oviform.  It’s  bark  is  fmooth  and  rather  thick; 
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B °n°  K t^ie  k-erne^  w‘c^in  ^ i?  of  a whitifh  colour,  of  a 
u-y«»J  fubftance  analagous  to  that  of  the  nutmeg,  and  of 
the  fame  fize,  but  harder,  and  ftreaked  internally. 
This  fruit  is  much  ufed  in  Afia.  When  eaten  by 
itfelf,  as  it  fometimes  is  by  the  Indians,  it  im- 
poverishes the  blood,  and  dries  up  the  fibres.  Jt 
is  not  attended  with  thele  inconveniences  when 
mixed  with  betel. 

Thf.  betel  is  a plant  that  creeps  or  climbs,  like 
the  ivy,  along  fide  of  trees  or  props,  to  which  it 
fixes  itfelf  by  final  1 roots.  From  each  joint  of  it’s 
farmentofe  Item  a leaf  goes  off  Shaped  almoft  like 
a heart,  rather  long  and  narrowed  at  it’s  extremi- 
ty, like  that  of  the  convolvulus,  or  binweed, 
ufually  marked  with  feven  nerves,  more  or  lefs 
apparent.  "jThe  flowers  arranged  in  a clofe  duffer, 
pufh  out  at  the  infertion  of  the  leaves,  and  re- 
femble  the  flowers  of  the  pear-tree,  which  has  a 
great  affinity  to  this  plant.  The  betel  grows  in 
every  part  of  India,  but  does  not  come  to  per- 
fection except  in  damp  and  clayey  places.  There 
are  private  cultivations  of  it,  which  turn  out  to 
a good  account,  becaufe  of  it’s  being  in  confiant 
ufe. 

At  all  times  of  the  day,  and  even  in  the  night, 
the  Indians  chew  the  leaves  of  the  betel,  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  which  is  corrected  by  the  areca  that  is 

- • , . i . # T 

wrapped  up  in  them.  There  is  conftantly  mixed 
with  it  the  chinam,  a kind  of  burnt  lime  made  of 
fhells.  The  rich  frequently  add  perfumes,  either 
co  gratify  their  vanity  or  their  fenfuality. 

It  would  be  thought  a breach  of  politenefs 
among  the  Indians  to  take  leave  for  any  length  of 
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lime,  without  prefenting  each  other  with  a purfe 
of  betel.  It  is  a pledge  of  friendfhip  that  relieves 
the  pain  of  abfence.  It  is  cuftomary  to  have  the 
mouth  always  perfumed  with  betel,  unlefs  one  is 
going  to  addrefs  Gne’s  fuperiors.  The  women 
of  gallantry  are  the  molt  lavifh  in  the  ufe  of  betel, 
as  being  a powerful  incentive  to  love.  Betel  is 
taken  after  meals  ; it  is  chewed  during  a vifitj  it 
is  offered  when  you  meet,  and  when  you  feparate; 
in  fhort,  nothing  is  to  be  done  without  betel.  If 
it  be  injurious  to  the  teeth,  it  aflifts  and  ftrengthens 
the  ftomach.  This  is  at  leaft  the  prejudice  gene- 
rally prevailing  throughout  India, 

6.  The  pearl  fifhery,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the 
fources  of  the  revenue  of  Ceylon.  It  is  no  im- 
probable conjedture,  that  this  ifland,  which  is  only 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  continent,  was  at  fome 
diftant  period  feparated  from  it  by  fome  great 
eonvulfion  of  natures  The  tradt  of  fea,  which  at 
prefent  divides  it  from  the  land,  is  fo  full  of  (hal- 
lows, that  no  fhips  can  fail  upon  it;  and  there 
are  only  a few  places  where  fmall  boats  may  pafs 
in  four  or  five  feet  water.  The  Dutch,  who 
afiume  the  fovereignty  here,  have  always  two 
armed  (loops  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
they  have  impofed.  In  this  (Irait  the  pearl  fifhery 
is  carried  on,  which  was  formerly  of  id  much  im- 
portance j but  this  fource  of  wealth  has  been  fo 
much  exhaufted,  that  it  is  but  feldom  it  can  be 
re  for  ted  to.  The  bank,  indeed,  is  vifited  every 
year,  to  fee  how  it  is  replenifhed  with  oyflers; 
but,  in  general,  it  is  five  or  fix  years  before  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  is  to  be  found.  The  fifhery  is 
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B 0 0 k.  then  farmed  out*  and,  every  thing  computed,  it 
» may  produce  to  the  revenues  of  the  company 
200,000  livres*.  Upon  the  fame  coads  is  found 
a fhell-fifh.  called  chanque,  of  which  the  Indians 
at  Bengal  make  bracelets.  The  fifhery  is  free, 

' but  the  trade  is  exclufive. 

1 

But  the  great  object  of  the  company  is  cinna- 
mon, which  is  the  produce  of  a fpecies  of  laurel. 
The  root  of  this  tree  is  fibrous,  covered  with  a 
very  odoriferous  bark,  from  which  a real  cam- 
phire  is  ex  traced  by  didillation.  It’s  trunk,  of 
a moderate  height,  is  divided  into  feveral  branches* 
it’s  leaves,  almoft  always  oppofite  and  green,  are 
oval,fharp  pointed, and  marked  with  three  princi- 
pal nerves  -,  they  are  of  a dark  green,  and  have  the 
fmell  of  the  clove.  It  is  at  their  axilla,  or  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches,  that  we  find  clufters  of  very 
fmall  white  flowers,  each  compofed  of  fix  petals, 

• nine  flamina,  and  one  piflil,  which,  as  it  ripens^, 
becomes  a fmall  berry  of  the  form  and  confidence 
of  an  olive,  and  filled  with  a bony  kernel.  Ac- 
cording to  fome  obfervers,  the  piflil  and  the 
itamina  are  feparate  and  fupported  upon  two  dif- 
ferent plants,  one  male,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
fharper  ; the  other  female,  which  has  them  rounder. 
The  berry,  when  boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil 
which  fwims  at  the  top,  and  takes  fire.  If  it  be 
fuffered  to  congeal,  it  acquires  a degree  of  white- 
nefs  and  confidence,  and  candles  are  made  of  it 
which  have  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  are  kept  only 
for  the  ufe  of  the  king  of  Ceylon. 
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The  wood  has  no  fmell:  the  bark,  which  con-  B 
fids  of  three  layers,  and  covers  the  trunk  and  the  s~ 
branches,  is  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  tree. 

In  the  the  months  of  February  and  September, 
that  is  to  fay,  when  the  lap  is  mod  abundant,  the 
two  external  layers  are  removed  with  great  care, 
fo  as  not  to  injure  that  which  is  clofe  to  the  wood; 
in  order  that  the  wood  may  with  eafe  acquire 
a frefh  bark,  which  is  taken  off  as  the  former 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  months.  Thefe  barks, 
when  dripped  of  their  epidermis,  which  is  grey 
and  rugged,  are  cut  into  llices,  and  expofed  to 
the  fun,  and  curl  up  in  drying. 

The  old  trees  furnidi  only  a coarfe  and  almod 
infip’d  kind  of  cinnamon  ; but  to  make  them 
young  again,  it  is  fufficient  to  cut  off  the  trunk. 
The  dock  then  produces  a number  of  frefli  dems 
which  anfwer  every  expectation. 

The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  excellent,  un- 
lefs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a yellow 
colour  inclining  to  red,  fragrant,  aromatic,  and 
of  a poignant,  yet  agreeable  tade.  The  con- 
noiffeurs  give  the  preference  to  that,  the  pieces  of 
which  are  long  but  dender.  It  adds  to  the  de- 
licacies of  the  table,  and  is  of  fovereign  ufe  in 
medicine. 

At  Ceylon,  the  art  of  dripping  the  cinnamon 
trees  is  an  employment  of  itfelf  and  of  the  meaned 
kind.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  left  to  the  Cooleys 
alone,  who  form  the  lowed  of  the  cads.  Any 
other  individual  who  diould  follow  this  budnefs, 
would  be  ignominioufly  expelled  from  his  tribe. 
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L The  whole  ifland  is  not  covered  with  cinna- 
j mon  trees,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  ; nor  is  it 
pofiible  to  ftrip  all  thofe  that  grow  there.  The 
mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Bedas,  are  full  of 
them;  but  thefe  fingular  people,  do  not  admit 
either  the  Europeans,  or  the  Cinglaftes  into 
their  country;  and  there  is  no  poffibility  of 
penetrating  into  it  without  being  perpetually  en- 
gaged in  war.  The  Dutch  buy  the  greateft  part 
of  the  cinnamon  they  want  from  their  fubjects  at 
Negombo,  Columbo,  and  the  promontory  of  Gal- 
la,  the  only  diftricfts  under  their  dominion  that 
lupply  any.  The  reft  they  obtain  from  the  court 
of  Candi,  at  a higher  price.  One  with  another, 
however,  it  does  not  coft  them  more  than  thir- 
teen fols,  two  deniers  * a pound. 

The  territorial  revenue,  the  cuftoms,  and  other 
branches  of  trade  at  Ceylon,  do  not  yield  annually 
more  than  two  millions,  two  hundred  thoufand 
livres  f;  but  the  expences  of  the  government, 
and  defence  of  it  amount  to  two  millions,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  livres  this  defi- 
ciency is  fupplied  from  the  profits  on  the  cinna- 
mon, which  are  applied  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  wars,  that  are  but  too  frequent  in  thefe  parts. 

Upon  the  firft  commencement  of  hoftiiities, 
moll  of  the  inhabitants  who  dwell  upon  the  coaft, 
and  deteft  the  European  yoke,  retire  into  the  in- 
land parts  of  the  country.  They  do  not  even  al- 
ways wait  for  this  lignai,  but  forpetimes  take  the 
refolution  to  withdraw  themfelves  as  foon  as  they 
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perceive  the  lead  mifunderdanding  between  their 
old  and  new  mailers.  The  ufurpers,  then  de- 
prived of  the  hands  that  ufed  to  fupply  them  with 
riches,  are  obliged  to  penetrate,  by  force  of  arms, 
into  a country  interfered  in  all  parts  by  rivers, 
woods,  ravins  and  mountains. 

The  Dutch,  who  forefaw  thefe  calamities,  en- 
deavoured, from  the  time  of  their  firft  fettlement 
in  the  country,  to  leduce  the  king  of  Candi,  by 
all  the  means  that  are  generally  mod  prevailing 
among  the  defpotic  princes  of  Afia.  Every  year 
they  lent  an  ambaffador  laden  with  rich  prefents. 
They  offered  their  fhips  to  convey  his  prieds  to 
Siam,  to  be  indrudted  in  the  religion  of  that 
.country,  which  is  the  fame  with  his  own.  Al- 
though they  had  fubdued  the  forts  and  lands 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Portuguele,  they 
contented  themfelves  with  receiving  from  this 
prince  the  appellation  of  guardians  of  his  coajis. 
They  alfo  made  him  feveral  other  concédions. 

Thcse  lingular  indancesof  management  have  not, 
however,  been  always  fufficient  to  maintain  tran- 
quillity, which  has  feveral  times  been  interrupted. 
The  war,  which  ended  on  the  14th  of  February 
1766,  had  been  the  longed  and  the  mod  adlive  of 
any  that  had  been  occadoned  by  midrud,  and  the 
clalhing  of  interdis.  As  the  company  prefcribed 
terms  to  a monarch  who  was  driven  from  his  capi- 
tal, and  obliged  to  wander  in  the  woods,  they 
made  a very  advantageous  treaty.  Their  fo- 
vereignty  was  acknowleged  over  all  the  countries 
they  were  in  poffeflion  of  before  the  troubles  broke 
out;  and  that  part  of  the'  coads  which  remained 
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b o o k jn  the  occupation  of  the  natives  was  ceded  to 
i1L1,--y— , ) them.  They  are  to  be  allowed  to  peal  the  cin- 
namon in  all  the  plains,  and  the  court  is  to  fell 
them  the  bed  fort  that -is  produced  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  at  the  rate  of  two  livres,  feven  fols, 
two  deniers  * per  pound.  Their  agegts  are  au- 
thorifed  to  extend  their  trade  to  all  parts  where 
they  think  it  can  be  carried  on  with  advantage.. 
The  government  engages  to  have  no  connexion 
with  any  other  foreign  power  ; and  even  to  deli- 
ver up  any  Europeans  who  may  happen  to  have 
iniinuated  themfelves  into  the  ifland . In  return 
for  fo  many  concédions,  the  king  is  to  receive 
annually  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  ceded 
coads  : and  from  thence  his  fubjedls  are  to  be 
furnifhed  gratis  with  fait  diffident  for  their  con- 
fymption.  It  fhould  feem  that  the  Company  may 
derive  great  advantages  from  fo  favourable  an 
agreement. 

The  property  of  the  lands  in  Ceylon  belongs 
to  the  fovereign  more  particularly  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India.  This  pernicious  fydem  has 
in  that  iOand  been  attended  with  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  are  infeparable  from  it.  The  people 
are  in  a date  of  total  inactivity,  They  live  in 
huts,  have  no  furniture,  and  fubfid  upon  fruits; 
and  thofe  who  are  the  mod  affluent,  have  no 
other  covering  than  a piece  of  coarfe  linen  wrap- 
ped about  their  waid.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
the  Dutch  would  purfue  a fcheme,  which  all  the 
nations  who  have  edabliflied  colonies  in  Alia  are 
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to  blame  never  to  have  attempted,  and  that  is,  to'  book 
diftribute  the  lands-among  the  families,  and  make  ■ v 

them  their  own  property.  They  would  forget, 
and  perhaps  hate  their  former  fovereign  j they 
would  attach  themfelves  to  a government  that 
confulted  their  happinefs  ; they  would'  become 
induftrious,  and  occafion  a greater  confumption. 

Under  fuch  circumftances  the  ifland  of  Ceylon 
would  enjoy  that  opulence  which  was  defigned  it 
by  nature:  it  would  be  fee  u re  from  révolu tions,> 
and  be  enabled  to  lupport  the  fettlements  of  the 
neighbouring,  continent,,  which  it  is  bound  to 
protect. 

As  foon  as  the  Dutch  appeared  in  India,,  they  Trade  0r 
were  dcfirous  of  having  factories  on  the  coafts  of  on^coift 
Coromandel  and  Orixa.  "With  the  confentofthe  of  Coro* 

msndclr 

fovereigns  of  the  country,  they  effcablrlhed  fome 
at  different  times,  on  the  fifhing  coaft,  at  Nega- 
patnam,  at  Sadrafpatnam,  at  Pellicate,  and  at 
Bimilipatnam.  They  obtain  annually  from  thefe 
feveral  fettlements,  for  the  Afiatic  or  European, 
markets,  four  or  five  thoufand  bales  of  linen,  which 
are  conveyed  to  Negapatnam,  the  principal  of  all 
thefe  dations.  This  ftaple  was  entirely  open  till 
the  year  1690,  when  a tolerably  regular  citadel 
was  built  there,  but  of  little  extent.  The  houfes 
allowed  to  be  erected  there  at  intervals,  having 
in  procefs  of  time  rendered  the  fortifications  ufe- 
lefs,  it  was  refolved,  in  1742,  to  furround  the  town 
with  walls.  It’s  territory,  which  at  firft  was  much 
confined,  was  fucceflively  enlarged  with  ten  or 
twelve  villages,  which  were  filled  with  manu- 
factures. 
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Trade  of  the 
DutcWon 
the  coaft  of 
Malabar. 


The  Dutch,  in  exchange  for  the  merchandife 
they  receive,  give  iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  fugar, 
arrack,  wood  for  the  building  of  houfes,  peppef, 
fpices,  and  tutenague,  a kind  of  mineral  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  iron  and  tin.  Upon 
thefe  united  articles,  they  gain  one  million,  one 
hundred  thoufand  livres  * j to  which  may  be 
added,  eighty-eight  thoufand  livres  f,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  cuftoms.  The  prefent  expences 
amount  to  eight  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
livres  £ ; and  we  may  venture  to  aftert,  without 
fear  of  being  accufed  of  exaggeration,  that  the 
freighting  of  the  fhips  abforbs  the  reft  of  the 
profits.  The  net  produce  therefore  of  trade  to 
the  Company,  is  nothing  more  than  what  they 
get  by  the  fale  of  their  linens. 

Their  fituation  is  ftill  lefs  advantageous  at 
Malabar.  The  Portuguefe,  driven  from  all  parts, 
ftill  maintained  their  ground  in  this  portion  of  India, 
with  fome  degree  of  confideration,  when,  in  the 
year  1663,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Dutch, 
who  took  from  them  Culan,  Cananor,  Grand- 
ganor,  and  Cochin.  The  victorious  general  had 
but  juft  invefted  this  laft  place,  the  moft  import- 
ant of  them,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
peace  being  concluded  between  his  country  and 
Portugal.  This  news  was  kept  fecret.  The 
operations  were  carried  on  with  vigour  ; and  the 
befieged  harafted  by  continual  aflaults,  furren- 
dered  the  eighth  day.  The  next  day  a frigate 
arrived  from  Goa  with  the  articles  of  peace.  The 
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conquerors  gave  themfelves  no  further  trouble  to  E 
juftify  their  treachery,  than  by  alleging  that  thofe  v. 
who  complained  in  lb  haughty  a {tile,  had  obferved 
the  fame  condud  at  Brazil  a few  years  before. 

After  this  conquelt,  the  Dutch  thought 
themfelves  certain  of  carrying  on  a considerable 
trade  in  Malabar.  The  event  has  not  anfwered 
the  expeditions  conceived,  for  the  Company  have 
not  Succeeded,  according  to  their  hopes,  of  ex- 
cluding other  European  nations  from  this  coalt. 
They  procure  no  merchandise  there,  but  what 
they  are  furnifhed  with  from  their  other  Settle- 
ments ; and  being  rivalled  in  their  trade  they 
are  obliged  to  give  a higher  price  here  than  in 
the  markets,  where  they  enjoy  an  exclufive  pri- 
vilege. 

Their  articles  of  Sale  confift  of  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  alum,  benzoin,  camphire,  tutenague.  Su- 
gar, iron,  câlin,  lead,  copper,  and  quickfilver. 
The  veil'd  that  has  carried  this  trifling  cargo, 
returns  to  Batavia  laden  with  caire,  or  cocoa-tree 
bark,  for  the  ufe  of  the  port.  By  thefe  articles 
the  Company  gain,  at  molt,  396,000  livres  *, 
which,  with  154,000  livres +,  the  produce  of  the 
cuftoms,  make  the  Sum  total  of  550,000  livies 
In  time  of  profound  peace,  the  maintenance  of 
thefe  Settlements  colls  510,400  livres  §;  io  that 
there  are  no  more  than  39,600  livres  ||  remaining 
to  defray  the  expences  of  their  Shipping,  for  which, 
that  Sum  is  certainly  not  Sufficient. 

*16,5001.  f 6,4i61.  13s.  4d,  t 22,9161.  13  s.  4^, 
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b 0^0  k jx  is  true,  the  Company  gets  two  millions 
c— v— — ' weight  of  pepper  from  Malabar,  which  is  carried 
in  (loops  to  Ceylon,  where  it  is  put  aboard  the 
fhips  fitted  out  for  Europe.  It  is  lilceVvile  true, 
that,  by  virtue  of  thefe  capitulations,  they  pay 
only  thirty-eight  livres,  eight  fols  * for  pepper, 
for  which  the  rival  Companies  pay,  from  forty- 
three  j-,  to  forty-eight  livres  £,  and  private  mer- 
chants dill  a great  deal  more  : but  whatever  ad- 
vantage they  may  derive  from  this  article,  is  more 
than  abforbed  by  the  bloody  wars  it  occafions. 

These  obfervations  had  undoubtedly  efcaped 
the  notice  of  Golonefs,  the  direftor-general  of 
Batavia,  when  he  ventured  to  affirm,  that  the 
fettlement  of  Malabar,  which  he  had  long  fuper- 
intended,  was  one  of  the  mod  important  1'ettle- 
ments  belonging  to  the  Company.  tf  I am  fa 
<f  far  from  being  of  your  opinion,  faid  general 
tf  Model,  that  I could  wiffi  the  lea  had  fwallowed 
cf  it  up  a century  ago.” 

Seulement  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Dutch,  in  the  height  of 
at  the  Cape  their  fuccefs,  felt  the  want  of  a place  where  their 
Ho^.U°d  vefiels  might  put  in  for  refrefhments,  either  in 
going  to,  or  returning  from  India.  They  were 
undetermined  in  their  choice,  when  Van-Riebeck 
the  furgeon,  in  1650,  propofed  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  the  Portuguefe  had  impru- 
dently negletded.  This  judicious  man,  during  a 
day  of  fome  weeks,  was  convinced  that  a colony 
might  be  placed  to  advantage  on  this  fouthern 
extremity  of  Africa,  which  might  lerve  as  a daple 
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for  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Alia.  The  care 
of  forming  this  feulement  was  committed  to  him; 
and  his  meafures  were  concerted  upon  a good 
plan.  He  made  a regulation  that  every  man  who 
chofe  to  fix  there,  fhould  have  a proper  quantity 
of  land  allotted  him.  Corn,  cattle,  and  utenfils 
were  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  wanted  them. 
Young  women  taken  from  alms-houfes  were  given 
them  as  companions,  to  alleviate  and  to  fhare 
their  fatigues.  All  perfons,  who  after  three  years 
found  the  climate  did  not  agree  with  them,  had 
liberty  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  difpofe  of 
their  pofiefiions  in  what  manner  they  chofe. 
Having  fettled  thefe  arrangements,  he  fet  fail. 

The  large  traét  of  country  which  it  was  pro- 
pofed  to  cultivate,  was  inhabited  by  the  Hotten- 
tots, who  are  a people  divided  into  feveral  clans, 
each  of  which  forms  a fmall  independent  repub- 
lic; their  villages  conflit  of  huts  covered  with 
fkins,  which  cannot  be  entered  without  creeping 
upon  their  hands  and  knees,  and  are  difpofed  in  a 
circle.  Thefe  huts  are  hardly  of  any  other  ufe 
than  to  hold  a few  provifions  and  houfehold  furni- 
ture. The  Hottentots  never  enter  them  but  in 
the  rainy  feafon.  They  are  always  found  lying 
at  their  doors  ; there  it  is,  that,  equally  regard- 
lefs  of  the  future,  and  the  pad,  they  fleep,  fmoke, 
and  intoxicate  themfclves. 

The  management  of  cattle  is  the  foie  employ- 
ment of  thefe  favages.  As  there  is  but  one  herd 
in  each  town,  which  is  common  to  ail  the  inha- 
bitants, each  of  them  is  appointed  to  guard  it  in 
his  turn.  This  poll  requires  confiant  vigilance, 
Vol.  I.  ‘ X' 
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the  country  being  full  of  wild  voracious  beads. 
The  fhepherd  fends  out  fcouts  every  day.  If  a 
leopard  or  tyger  be  feen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  whole  town  takes  up  arms,  and  flies  to  the 
enemy,  who  feldom  efcapes  from  a multitude  of 
poifoned  arrows,  or  lharp  flakes  hardened  in  the 
fire. 

As  the  Hottentots  neither  have,  nor  appear  to 
have  riches,  and  that  their  fheep,  which  is  all 
their  property,  are  in  common  j there  muft 
neceflarily  be  but  little  caufe  for  difputes  among 
them.  Accordingly,  they  are  united  to  each  other 
by  the  ties  of  unalterable  friendfhip  : nor  would 
they  ever  engage  in  war  with  their  neighbours, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  quarrels  between  the  fhep- 
herds  on  account  of  cattle  that  may  have  ftrayed 
or  been  carried  off. 

Like  all  people  who  lead  a pafloral  life,  they 
are  full  of  benevolence,  and  partake,  in  fome 
degree,  of  the  uncleanlinefs  and  ftupidity  of  the 
animals  they  keep.  They  have  inftituted  a badge 
of  diftinction,  with  which  they  honour  thofe  who 
have  fubdued  any  of  the  monfters  that  are  de- 
ftru&ive  to  their  fheepfoids.  The  apotheofis  of 
Hercules  had  no  other  origin. 

It  would  be  a difficult  matter  to  defcribe  the 
language  of  thefe  favages  with  the  charadters  we 
make  ufe  of.  It  is  a kind  of  warbling,  compofcd 
of  whiftlings,  and  other  extraordinary  founds, 
which  have  fcarcely  any  affinity  to  our’s. 

The  fabulous  accounts,  which  fay  that  the  wo- 
men of  this  nation  have  a flefhy  apron,  falling 
down  from  the  middle  of  the  belly,  over  the  parts 
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of  generation,  are  at  length  dilcredited.  It  has 
been  certified,  that  thefe  women  are  formed 
nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  many  others 
in  hot  climates,  where  the  external  organs,  both 
upwards  and  all  round,  acquire  a larger  fize, 
and  a more  extended  fhape  than  in  temperate 
climates.  But  it  is  very  certain,  and  has  often 
been  obferved,  that  the  Hottentot  men  have  but 
one  tefticle. 

The  fame  views  of  utility,  and  the  prefence 
of  the  fame  dangers,  infpires  mankind  with  the 
fame  ideas,  both  in  the  depth  of  forefts,  and  in 
the  mid  ft  of  fociety.  It  is  not  clear  even  whe- 
ther this  obfervation  ought  not  to  be  extended 
to  animals.  Birds  have  a warble  that  is  peculiar 
to  them  j and  which  is  of  another  kind,  when 
they  are  to  watch  over  their  own  prefervation, 
or  that  of  their  young.  It  is  a matter  we  are 
ignorant  of,  whether  thefe  fignals,  as  temporary 
as  the  wants  that  occafion  them,  are,  or  are  not, 
the  confequence  of  refleiftion.  But  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  in  them,  as  well  as  in  us,  the  effe&s 
of  concern,  fear,  and  angers  and  that  habit 
makes  them  appear  fuch  to  each  other.  1 hus  it 
is  that  in  political  revolutions,  the  confpirators 
have  a fignal  by  which  they  know  each  other; 
notwithftanding  the  tumult  that  prevails,  and  in 
the  midft  of  the  confufion.  It  is  a crofs,  a fea- 
ther, a fcarf,  or  a ribband  j it  is  an  exclamation, 
a word,  or  the  found  of  an  inftrument,  which 
awakens  thofe  to  whom  it  is  addrefled  3 while  it 
leaves  thofe,  who  have  not  the  key  of  it,  involved 
in  fleep  and  fecurity. 
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Such  was,  according  to  all  probability,  the? 
firft  origin  of  moft  of  the  fingular  cuftoms  we 
find  among  favages,  and  even  among  civilized- 
nations.  They  were  diftinguifhing  charaffers  of 
the  clan  to  which  they  belonged,  and  marks  by 
which  they  knew  each  other.  The  circumcifiorr 
of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  was  perhaps 
adopted  with  the  lame  view  as  flat  nofes,  flattened 
and  oblong  heads,  hanging  and  bored  ears,  or  as 
the  figures  traced  upon  the  Akin,  the  marks  made 
with  burning  inftruments,  the  long  and  lhort  heads 
of  hair,  and  the  mutilation  of  certain  members 
among  other  nations.  By  the  amputation  of  the 
prepuce,^  one  Jew  or  Mohammedan  difcovers 
himfelf  to  another  ; and  by  that  of  the  tefticle, 
one  Hottentot  certifies  to  another  that  he  is  of 
the  fame  nation.-  And  why  fhould  not  thefe 
diftinftions  have  been  deftined  to  tranfmit  the 
fentiment  either  of  hatred,  or  friendfhip,  or  the 
conformity  of  religious  worfhip;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a benefit  or  of  an  injury,  or  to 
recommend  to  one  clafs  of  men  the  purfuit  of 
vengeance,  or  the  returns  of  gratitude  towards 
another  clafs  ? 


The  more  the  date  of  man  fihall  be  reduced 
to  that  of  a wandering  people,  the  more  will  thefe 
tokens  be  ufeful.  Let  us  fuppofe  two  indivis 
duals,  who  fhall  have  had  no  kind  of  intercourfe 
with  each  other  in  their  own  country,  meeting  to- 
gether in  a diftant  climate.  They  immediately 
recognize  one  another,  addrefs  each  other  with 
mutual  confidence,  embrace,  communicate  their 
reciprocal  bufferings,  pleafures,  or  wants,  and 
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îçnd  each  other  afliftance.  Legiflators,  anxious 
of  keeping  the  nations  they  had  civilized,  fepa- 
rate  from  the  barbarous  people  that  furrounded 
them,  and  apprehending  that  in  procefs  of  time 
they  might  ftjll  be  confounded  with  the  general 
mafs,  have  placed  thefe  figns  under  the  fandlion 
of  the  Gods.  The  lavages  have  made  them  as 
permanent  as  poflible,  as  much  by  the  degree 
of  confideration  they  attach  to  them,  as  by  the 
violence  they  have  conftantly  done  to  nature. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  uncivilized  world,  having  no 
fixed  fyftem  of  education,  aflbcjation,  and  mora- 
lity, have  fupplied  the  want  of  them  by  univerfal 
habits.  The  difpofition  of  the  climate  deter- 
mined the  choice  of  thefe.  The  children  of  nature 
were  fubjefred,  without  fufpe&ing  it,  to  a Angu- 
lar kind  of  authority,  which  governed  without 
op  pre  fling  them  j and  thus  it  is  that  the  Hotten- 
tots aflumed  the  manners  of  herdfmen. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  whether  thefe  Hottentots 
are  happy  ? And  in  return,  I fh all  afk,  where  is 
the  man  fo  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  advantages 
of  our  focial  inflitutions,  and  fo  great  a ftranger 
to  our  fufferings,  as  not  fometimes  to  retuin  in 
idea  into  the  midft  of  the  forefts,  or  at  leaft  to, 
envy  the  happinefs,  innocence,  and  tranquillity 
of  a patriarchal  life  ? T his  is  exactly  the  life  of 
the  Hottentot.  Are  you  fond  of  liberty  ? He  is 
free.  Are  you  defirous  of  health  ? He  knows  no, 
other  ill  nefs  but  old  age.  Are  you  delighted  with 
virtues?  He  has  inclinations  whicn  he  fatisfies 
without  remorfe,  but  is  a ftranger  to  vice.  I 
know  very  well,  that  you  will  leparate  yourfelves 
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b 0^0  k wjth  difguft  from  a man,  wrapped  up,  as  it  were, 
V-— y — » in  the  entrails  of  animals.  Do  ye  think,  then, 
that  the  corruption  in  which  ye  are  plunged,  your 
hatred,  your  perfidy,  and  your  duplicity,  are  not 
more  difgufting  to  my  reafon,  than  the  unclean- 
linefs  of  the  Hottentots  is  difgufting  to  your 
fenfes  ? 

You  fmile  with  contempt  upon  the  fuperfti- 
tions  of  the  Hottentots.  But  do  not  your  priefts 
poifon  your  minds  in  your  infancy,  with  preju- 
dices which  torment  you  during  life;  which  fow 
divisions  in  your  families,  and  arm  your  countries 
againft  each  other?  Your  anceftors,  have  they 
not  deftroyed  each  other,  feveral  times,  in  de- 
fence of  incomprehenfible  queltions  ? Thefe  times 
of  phrenzy  will  return,  and  ye  will  mafiacre  each 
other  agaiff. 

You  are  proud  of  your  knowlege  ; but  of  what 
ufe  is  it  to  you  ; or  of  what  fervice  would  it  be  to 
the  Hottentots  ? Is  it  then  of  fo  much  importance 
to  know  how  to  fpeak  of  virtue  without  pradtifing 
it?  What  obligation  would  the  favage  have  to 
you,  when  you  have  made  him  acquainted  with 
ajrts,  without  which  he  is  contented;  with  branches 
or  indurtry,  which  can  only  ferve  to  multiply  his 
wants  and  his  labours  ; or  with  laws,  from  which 
he  cannot  expedt  greater  fecurity  than  you  your- 
felves  enjoy  ? 

If,  however,  when  you  had  landed  upon  thefe 
fhores,  your  defign  had  been  to  lead  the  Hotten- 
tot into  a more  civilized  kind  of  life,  or  to  inftill 
manners  into  him,  which  you  thought  preferable 
to  your  own,  there  would  be  fome  excufe  for  you. 

But 
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But  you  have  made  a defcent  upon  his  country, 
merely  to  deprive  him  of  it.  You  have  come 
near  to  his  hut,  with  the  only  view  of  driving 
him  out  of  it  ; or  if  it  were  in  your  power,  of 
putting  him  in  the  place  of  the  animal  who 
ploughs  the  ground  under  the  lafh  of  the  farmer’s 
whip  : your  only  intention  has  been  to  reduce  him 
ftill  nearer  to  the  condition  of  a brute,  and  to 
fatisfy  your  avarice. 

Fly,  unhappy  Hottentots,  fly  ! and  hide  your- 
felves  in  the  depths  of  your  forefts  ! The  wild 
beafts  that  inhabit  them  are  lefs  formidable  than 
the  monfters  under  whofe  empire  you  are  going 
to  fall.  The  tyger  may  perhaps  tear  you  in 
pieces,  but  he  will  take  nothing  but  your  life 
away.  The  others  will  rob  you  of  your  innocence, 
and  of  your  liberty.  Or,  if  you  feel  yourfelves 
animated  with  a fufficient  fhare  of  courage,  take 
up  your  axes,  bend  your  bows,  and  fend  a Ihower 
of  poifoned  darts  againft  thefe  ftrangers.  May 
there  not  be  one  of  them  remaining  to  convey  to 
his  countrymen  the  news  of  their  dilafler  ! 

But  alas!  You  harbour  no  miftruft,  and  do 
not  know  them;  for  mildnefs  appears  in  their 
countenances.  Their  behaviour  befpeaks  an  affa- 
bility which  will  impofe  upon  you.  How  indeed 
fhould  you  not  be  deceived  by  it,  fince  it  is  a 
fnare  to  themfelves  ? Truth  feems  to  dwell  upon 
their  lips.  When  they  add  refs  you,  they  will  bend 
the  body,  and  keep  one  hand  upon  their  breafts, 
while  they  extend  the  other  towards  heaven,  or 
offer  it  to  you  in  token  of  amity.  Their  attitude 
will  be  that  of  benevolence;  their  look,  that  of 
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: humanity:  but  cruelty  and  treachery  reign  in  the 

-»  bottom  of  their  hearts.  They  will  overturn  your 
huts  ; they  will  feize  upon  your  cattle  ; they  will 
corrupt  your  wives  ; they  will  feduce  your  daugh- 
ters. You  mult  either  agree  with  their  extrava- 
gant opinions,  or  they  will  maflacre  you  without 
mercy;  for  they  believe,  that  the  man  who  does 
not  think  as  they  do,  is  unworthy  to  live. 
Make  halte,  therefore,  and  lay  yourfelves  in  am- 
bufh  for  them  ; and  when  they  fhall  bend  before 
you  in  a fuppliant  and  perfidious  manner,  pierce 
them  to  the  heart.  You  are  not  to  addrefs  them 
with  reprefentations  of  juftice,  which  they  will 
not  liften  to,  but  you  muft  fpeak  to  them  with 
your  arrows;  for  Riebeck  approaches,  and  now 
is  the  time.  This  man  will  not,  perhaps,  do  you 
all  the  mifchief  which  I announce  ; but  this 
feigned  moderation  will  not  be  imitated  by  his 
iucceftors.  And  you,  barbarous  Europeans,  be 
not  incenfed  at  this  harangue.  It  will  neither  be 
hear’d  by  the  Hottentot,  nor  by  the  inhabitant  of 
thole  regions  which  ftill  remain  for  you  to  lay 
wade.  If  you  fhould  be  offended  at  my  words, 
it  is  becaufe  you  are  not  more  humane  than  your 
predecelfors  ; it  is  becaufe  you  perceive  in  the 
hatred  1 have  vowed  aguinft  them,  that  which  I 
entertain  againft  you. 

Riebeck.,  in  conformity  to  the  notions  unhap- 
pily prevailing  among  the  Europeans,  began  to 
take  pofieflion  of  the  molt  commodious  part  of  the 
territory  ; and  thought  afterwards  of  fixing  him- 
lelf  there.  This  behaviour  difpleafed  the  natives. 
On  what -pretence,  laid  their  envoy  to  thefe  ftrangers, 

have 
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have  you  fow’n  our  lands?  Why  do  you  employ  them 
to  feed  your  cattle?  How  would  you  behave  if  you  faw 
your  own  fields  invaded  in  this  manner  ? You  fortify 
yourfelves  with  no  other  view  than  to  reduce  the  Hot- 
tentots to  flavery.  Thefe  remonftrances  were  fol- 
lowed by  fome  hofbilities.  The  Dutch,  who  were 
not  yet  fuffipiently  powerful,  quieted  the  natives 
with  many  promifes,  and  a few  prefents.  All  was 
pacified  ; and  they  afterwards  enjoyed  their  ufur- 
pation  with  tranquillity. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  company  expended, 
in  the  courfe  of  twenty  years,  forty-fix  thoufand 
millions  of  livres*  in  raifing  the  colony  to  it’s 
prefent  date. 

It  is  the  fineft  fettlement  in  the  world,  if  w<h 
give  credit  to  the  teftimony  of  mod  feamen,  who, 
after  the  fatigues  of  a long  voyage,  are  eafily  fe- 
duced  by  the  convenience  they  find  in  this  cele- 
brated harbour,  where  they  put  in  for  refrefhment. 
Let  us  examine  whether  refledtion  will  confirm 
thefe  encomiums  dicfitated  by  enthufiafm. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  latitudes  of  which 
are  fo  ftormy,  terminates  the  moft  fouthern  point 
of  Africa.  At  the  diftance  of  fixteen  leagues  from 
this  famous  mountain,  there  is  a peninfula  form- 
ed on  the  north-fide  by  Table-Bay,  and  on  the 
f'outh  by  Falfe-Bay.  It  is  at  the  firft  of  thefe  bays, 
which  are  only  feparated  from  each  other  by  an 
interval  of  nine  thoufand  toifes,  that  all  the  fhips 
put  in  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  year:  but 
from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September, 
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c the  road  is  To  dangerous,  and  fo  many  misfortunes 
; have  happened  in  it,  that  the  Dutch  vefiels  are 
forbidden  to  anchor  there.  They  all  go  to  the 
other  bay,  which  is  entirely  free  from  danger 
during  this  feafon  of  the  year. 

The  fky  of  the  Cape  would  be  very  agreeable, 
if  the  winds  there  were  not  almod  always  continual, 
and  commonly  violent.  The  kind  of  inconvenience 
arifingfromthiscircumdance  is  removed  by  the  de- 
licious temperature  which  thefe  winds  bring  on,  in 
a climate,  which,  confidering  it’s  latitude,  fhould 
be  intolerably  hot.  The  air  of  this  country  is  fo 
pure,  that  it  is  confidered  as  an  almofl  fovereign 
remedy  againd  mod:  of  the  difeafes  brought  from 
Europe,  and  not  unserviceable  againd  thole  con- 
tradled  in  India.  The  inhabitants  are  fubjedt  to  few 
infirmities.  It  was  even  along  while  before  the 
fmall-pox  made  it’s  way  into  this  count: y.  This 
epidemic  difeafe,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
brought  by  a Danifh  vefiel,  made  great  ravages 
at  fird,  which  are  dill  renewed  at  intervals. 

THE'Toil  in  this  fettlement  is  not  fo  good  as  it 
has  been  reported  to  be.  The  Dutch,  on  their 
arrival,  found  nothing  but  immenfe  heaths,  fome 
Ihrubs,  and  a kind  of  onion,  which,  when  roaded, 
tades  like  a chefnut,  and  has  been  called  the 
bread  of  the  Hottentots.  Wherever  the  periodi- 
cal fall  of  thefe  plants  had  not  depofited  a thick 
fediment,  the  earth  was  no  more  than  a barren 
fand.  All  attempts  to  make  it  fruitful  have  not 
been  attended  with  fuccefs,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital,  where  every  encouragement  has 
Teen  given  to  them.  If  we  except  a few  vallies, 
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into  which  the  waters  have  draw’n  down  the  little  B 0 0 K 
quantity  of  earth  that  covered  the  mountains,  the  y-— j 

inland  parts  of  the  country  are  not  more  fertile, 
and  there  is  ftill  lefs  water  to  be  found  there 
than  on  the  coafts,  where  a rivulet  or  a fpring 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  From  hence  it  hap- 
pens, that  although  the  colony  be  not  numerous, 

yet  the  inhabitants  are  fcattered  over  an  extent  of 

\ 

one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  along  the  fea  coaft, 
and  of  near  fifty  leagues  up  the  country. 

The  town  of  the  Cape,  the  only  one  which  is  in 
the  colony,  conflits  of  about  a thoufand  houfes, 
all  built  of  brick,  and  thatched,  on  account  of  the 
violence  of  the  winds.  The  ftreets  are  wide,  in^- 
' terfe&ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  in  the 
principal  ftreet  there  is  a canal,  with  a row  of 
trees  plahted  on  each  fide  of  it.  In  a more  fe- 
1 queftered  part  of  the  town  there  is  another  canal, 
but  it  has  fo  great  a degree  of  obliquity,  that  the 
fluices  almoft  touch  each  other. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  city,  is  the  fo  much 
celebrated  garden  of  the  Company,  which  is  from 
eight  to  nine  hundred  toifes  in  length,  and  is  wa- 
tered by  a Itream.  To  protefl  the  plants  in  it 
againft  the  winds,  each  plot  has  been  furrounded 
with  oaks  cut  in  the  form  of  palifades,  except  in 
the  center  avenue,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
grow  to  their  full  height.  Thefe  trees,  though 
only  of  a moderate  fize,  form  a delightful  view  in  a 
country  where  little  wood,  even. underwood,  is  to 
be  feen,  and  where  the  people  are  obliged  to 
bring  all  their  timber  from  Batavia.  The  greateft 
part  of  the  garden  Js  filled  with  vegetables.  In 
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the  fmall  fpot  dedicated  to  botanic  purpofes* 
there  are  but  few  plants.  The  menagerie,  ad- 
joining to  the  garden,  is  equally  defective  : it  for- 
merly contained  a great  number  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds  unknow’n  in  our  climaces. 

The  country  places  bordering  on  the  capital 
are  chiefly  covered  with  vines,  the  produce  of 
which  is  almoft  certain  in  a climate  where  neither 
hail  nor  froft  are  to  be  apprehended.  It  (houlcf 
feem,  that  under  a ferene  fky,  and  in  a fandy  foil? 
with  the  facility  of  choofing  the  beft  afpefts,  a 
mod  exquifite  kind  of  wine  ought  to  be  obtained. 
But  whether  it  be  owen  to  the  fault  of  the  climate^ 
or  the  negleft  of  the  cultivators,  the  wine  here  is 
of  a very  inferior  quality,  if  we  except  a dry, 
lharp,  and  agreeably  kind  of  wine  that  comes 
originally  from  Madeira,  and  is  confumed  by  the 
richeft  of  the  inhabitants.  That  fort  which  is 
know’n  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Conftantia, 
and  of  which  there  is  fome  white,  and  fome  red, 
is  only  collected  from  a territory  of  fifteen  acres, 
and  furnifhed  by  vines  formerly  brought  from 
Perfia.  To  increafe  the  quantity,  it  is  mixed 
with  a tolerable  good  kind  of  Mufcadine  wine  that 
is  produced  from  neighbouring  vineyards.  Part 
of  it  is  given  up  to  the  Company,  at  a price  fixed 
by  themfelves  j the  reft  is  fold  to  any  perfon  who 
offers  to  purchafe,  at  twelve  hundred  livres*  the 
hogfhead. 

Corn  is  cultivated  at  a greater  diftance  from 
the  Cape.  It  is  always  plentiful  and  at  a mode- 
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rate  price,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  preparing 
the  foil,  the  quantity  of  manure,  and  the  cuftom 
of  leaving  the  land  quiet. 

At  forty  or  fifty  leagues  from  the  harbour,  no 
more  cultivation  is  to  be  feen.  At  a greater 
diftance  than  this,  it  would  not  be  poffible  to  con- 
vey the  provifions  with  advantage.  Here  the 
country  is  covered  only  with  numerous  flocks, 
which  ate  brought  up  td  the  capital  of  the  colony 
two  or  three  times  a year.  They  are  exchanged 
for  fome  merchandize,  either  of  primary  neceflity 
or  merely  articles  of  luxury,  brought  from  Europe 
and  the  Indies.  The  peaceful  inhabitants  of  thefe 
fequeftered  regions  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  bread,  and  generally  feed  upon  frelh  or 
fait  meats,  together  with  fome  vegetables,  which 
are  as  well  flavoured  at  this  extremity  of  Africa 
as  in  our  countries.  Our  fruits,  which  for  the 
molt  part  have  not  degenerated,  are  another  re- 
fource  to  them.  They  derive  lefs  advantage  from 
the  vegetables  of  Afia,  which  do  not  fucceed 
there  ; and  fome  of  which,  even  fuch  as  fugar  and 
coffee,  it  has  never  been  poffible  to  naturalize. 

When  the  Company  formed  their  fettlement 
at  the  Cape,  they  afligned  gratuitoufly  to  each  of 
the  firft  colonifts  a portion  of  land  of  one  league 
fquare.  Thefe  grants,  and  others  which  were 
afterwards  made,  have  fince  been  loaded  with  a 
tax  at  every  change  of  proprietor. 

This  innovation  is  not  the  only  thing  the  co- 
lonifts have  to  reproach  the  mother-country  with; 
they  alfo  complain  of  the  low  price  it  fixes  upon 
provifions  which  it  requires  for  it’s  own  ufe;  and 
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b o^o  k 0f  the  reftraints  with  which  it  impedes  the  fale  of 
, — > thofe  productions  which  it  does  not  keep.  They 
complain  of  the  fees  granted  to  feveral  officers 
upon  every  commodity  fold  in  the  country  or  ex- 
ported. They  complain  of  their  being  prohibited 
from  fitting  out  the  leaft  veflel  for  the  purpofe  of 
keeping  up  a communication  among  themfelves, 
or  of  going  to  fetch  from  the  neighbouring  coafts 
thofe  woods  with  which  nature  has  not  fupplied 
them.  They  complain  of  their  being  reduced, 
by  a number  of  formalities,  as  multiplied  as  they 
are  ufelefs,  to  the  neceffity  of  borrowing  the 
money  they  want  for  the  increafe  of  their  planta- 
tions, at  a moft  exorbitant  intereft.  They  com- 
plain, that  being  molt  of  them  Lutherans,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  procure  the  comforts  of  reli- 
gion for  themfelves,  at  their  own  expence.  In  a 
word,  they  make  a variety  of  other  complaints  ; 
which  are  all  upon  matters  of  confequence,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  which  appear  to  be  well 
founded. 

These  grievances  ought  the  more  fpeedily  to 
be  redrefled,  the  more  refpe&able  the  colonifts 
are.  Their  manners  are  fimple,  even  in  the  capi- 
tal. No  kind  of  public  diverfion  is  know’n  there; 
no  gaming  is  praélifed  ; vifits  are  but  feldom 
made;  and  the  people  talk  but  little.  The  wo- 
men delight  only  in  contributing  to  the  happinefs 
of  their  hufbands,  their  children,  their  fervants, 
and  even  their  Haves. 

While  they  devote  their  time  to  thefe  tender 
cares,  the  hufbands  are  entirely  taken  up  with 
‘their  bufinefs  abroad.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
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high  winds  have  fubfided,  the  whole  family  toge- 
ther go  to  take  the  exercife  of  a walk,  and  to 
breathe  the  frefh  air.  The  life  of  one  day,  is 
that  of  the  whole  week;  and  yet  this  uniformity 
is  not  found  to  fubftradt  from  their  happinefs. 

There  is  one  trait  worthy  of  obfervation  in 
the  manners  of  this  colony,  and  this  is,  that  the 
mod  charming  inftance  of  the  candour  of  the 
primitive  ages  is  revived  here.  When  a young 
woman  forms  an  attachment,  fhe  foon  makes  a 
fair  avowal  of  the&delightful  impreffion.  Love, 
fhe  fays,  is  a natural  paffion,  which  is  to  make  the 
pleafure  of  her  life,  and  indemnify  her  for  the 
dangers  of  being  a mother.  The  man  who  has 
had  the  happinefs  to  fecure  her  affections,  is  pub- 
licly favoured,  if  his  fentiments  correfpond  with 
thofe  which  he  has  infpired.  In  thefe  facred  and 
voluntary  ties,  which  have  nor  been  formed  by1 
motives  of  ambition,  avarice,  or  vanity,  confi- 
dence and  tendernefs  are  united  ; and  thefe  two 
fentiments  in  fimple,  calm,  and  fteady  minds, 
produce  an  union  which  is  very  feldom  affected 
by  any  feries  of  years  or  of  events. 

The  colony,  which  has  no  more  than  feven 
hundred  regular  troops  for  it’s  deience,  computes 
among  it’s  inhabitants  fifteen  thçufand  Euro- 
peans, Dutch,  Germans,  and  French,  the  fourth 
part  of  which  is  able  to  bear  arms.  1 his  number 
would  have  been  increafed,  it  fome  fatal  preju- 
dices of  religion  had  not  difcouraged  a multitude 
of  unfortunate  perfons,  who  were  ddpofed  to  go 
in  ftarch  of  eafe  and  plenty  in  theie  happy  cli- 
mates. It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  a republic 
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b o^o  k.  which  has  admitted  with  fo  much  fuccefs  all  kinds 
of  religious  worfhip  into  it’s  provinces,  fhould 
have  fuffered  a company,  formed  within  it’s  own 
dominions,  to  convey  this  odious  fpirit  of  intole- 
ration  acrofs  the  Teas.  If  the  government  ever  has 
the  refolution  to  fupprefs  an  abufe  fo  contrary  to 
it’s  own  principles,  the  colony  will  be  peopled  in 
proportion  to  the  means  of  fubfiftence  it  affords  ; 
and  in  that  cafe,  the  yoke  of  flavery  may  be  abo- 
lifhed  without  inconvenience,  which,  though  it  be 
lefs  oppreffive  here  than  any  where  elfe,  is  (till  a 
degradation  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  (laves  are  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  in  num- 
ber. Some  of  them  have  been  purchafed  on  the 
coaft  of  Africa  or  at  Madagafcar,  others  come 
from  the  Malays  ifl.inds.  They  have  the  fame 
food  as  their  matters,  and  are  employed  in  the 
fame  labours.  Of  all  the  European  fettlements 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  this  is  perhaps 
the  only  one,  where  the  white  men  have  conde- 
fcended  to  (hare  with  the  negroes  the  happy, 
noble,  and  virtuous  occupations  of  peaceful  agri- 
culture. 

If  the  Hottentots  could  have  adopted  this  kind 
of  tafte,  it  would  have  been  a very  advantageous 
circumffance  to  the  colony  : but  the  fmall  herds  of 
thefe  Africans  that  had  remained  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Dutch  fettlements,  were  all  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  year  1713  by  an  epidemic  difeafe. 
There  were  but  very  few  families  who  efcaped  the 
dreadful  effects  of  this  contagious  dittemper,  and 
thefe  are  of  fome  ufe  for  the  keeping  of  the  flocks, 
and  for  domeftic  fervices.  The  more  powerful 
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clans,  which  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  B 0n0  K 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forefts,  or  on  lands  ' , — -1 

abounding  with  pafture,  having  been  obliged  fuc- 
cefllvely  to  abandon  the  tombs  and  dwellings  of 
their  anceftors,  have  all  removed  at  a diftance 
from  the  frontiers  of  their  oppreftors.  The  in- 
juftice  they  have  experienced  has  contributed 
greatly  to  increafe  the  averfion  they  had  for  our 
labours.  Thefe  fava*ges  find  an  inexprefiible 
charm  in  the  indolent  and  independent  life  they 
lead  in  their  deferts.  Nothing  can  wean  them 
from  it.  One  of  their  children  was  taken  from 
the  cradle,  and  inftrudted  in  our  manners  and  re- 
ligion ; he  was  fent  to  India,  and  ufefully  employ- 
ed in  trade.  Happening,  by  accident,  to  revifit 
his  country,  he  went  to  fee  his  relations  in  their  hut. 

He  was  (truck  with  die  Angularity  that  appeared 
there,  he  clothed  himfelf  with  a fheep-fkin,  and 
went  to  the  fort  to  carry  back  his  European  drefs. 

I am  come , faid  he  to  the  governor,  to  renounce  for 
ever  the  mode  of  life  you  have  taught  me  to  embrace. 

I am  refolved  to  follow , till  death , the  manners  and 
religion  of  my  anceftors.  As  a token  of  my  affedlion , 

/ will  keep  the  collar  and  fword  you  have  given  me  : 
all  the  reft  you  will  permit  me  to  leave  behind.  He 
did  not  wait  for  an  anfwer,  but  ran  away,  and  was 
never  hear’d  of  after. 

Though  the  character  of  the  Hottentots  be  not 
fuch  as  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch  could  wifb,  yet 
the  company  derive  folid  advantages  from  this 
colony.  Indeed,  the  tenth  part  of  the  corn  and 
wine,  together  with  their  cuftoms  and  other  du- 
ties,  does  not  bring  them  in  more  than  three  hun- 
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K dred  thoufand  livres  *.  They  do  not  gain  more 
j than  one  hundred  thoufand  f by  their  woollen  and 
linen  cloths,  their  hardware,  their  coals,  and 
other  inconfiderable  articles  they  fell  there.  The 
expences  neceffarily  attending,  fo  large  a fettle- 
nient,  added  to  thole  which  corruption  has  intro- 
duced, take  up  more  than  all  thofe  profits  united* 
Accordingly,  it’s  utility  arifes  from  another  caufe. 

The  Dutch  fhips  that  fail  to  and  from  India 
find  a lafe  afylum  at  the  Cape;  a delightful,  ferene, 
and  temperate  iky  ; and  learn  every  tiling  of  im- 
portance that  happens  in  both  hemifpheres.  Here 
they  take  in  butter, cheefe,  meal,.wine,  large  quan- 
tities of  pickled  vegetables  for  their  Afiatic  fettle- 
ments,  and  for  fome  time  pail  even  two  or  three 
cargoes  of  corn  for  Europe,  Thefe  conveniences 
and  refources  would  Hill  be  augmented,  if  the 
company  would  at  length  lay  afide  thofe  fatal  pre- 
judices, with  which  it  has  always  been  milled. 

’Till  our  days,  the  productions  of  the  Cape 
have  borne  fo  low  a price,  that  the  planters  were 
not  able  to  clothe  themfelves,  nor  to  provide 
themfelves  with  any  of  thofe  necefiaries  which 
their  foil  did  not  fupply.  This  depreciation  of 
the  provifions  arofe  from  the  coloniits  being  for- 
bidden to  fell  them  to  foreign  navigators,,  whom 
the  convenience  of  their  fituation,  the  neceffities 
of  war,  or  other  reafons,  might  attraCl  to  their 
ports.  But  a fpirit  of  jealoufy  in  trade,  which  is 
one  of  the  greateft  evils  that  can  befal  mankind, 
had  given  rife  to  this  barbarous  prohibition..  The 
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defign  of  this  odious  fyftem  was  to  infpire  other  B 0 0 K 

commercial  nations  with  a difguft  for  India.  There  ' v — * 

was  no  relief  to  be  expeéled  but  from  government} 
and  the  adminiftratiôn>  in  order  not  to  depart 
from  from  it’s  plan,  always  rated  them  at  an  ex- 
ceflive  price.  Even  fince  the  experience  of  a 
whole  century  has  occafioned  thefe  chimerical 
views  to  be  relinquifhed,  and  that  the  hope  of 
keeping  other  people  away  from  Afia,  has  been 
given  up,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  have  not 
been  allowed  a free  trade  with  réfpeft  to  all  their, 
provifions.  Tulbagh,  indeed,  and  fome  other 
enlightened  governors,  have  given  way  upon  this 
point,  which  has  contributed  to  make  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  people  fomewhat  eafier  : but  it  has 
always  been  neceffary  either  to  bribe  the  mother- 
country  into  a compliance  with  thefe  permiffions, 
or  to  keep  them  a fecret.  Will  the  company  jthen 
never  be  convinced,  that  the  riches  of  the  co- 
lonifls  will  fome  time  or  other  become  their  own? 

If  they  fhould  adopt  the  ideas  I have  ventured 
to  fugged  to  them,  they  will  imitate  the  fpirit 
of  their  founders,  who  did  nothing  by  chance? 
and,  who  did  not  wait  for  the  happy  events  we 
have  been  mentioning,  to  turn  their  attention  to- 
wards the  finding  out  of  a place  fit  to  ferve  as  the 
‘center  of  their  power.  For  this  purpofe  they  had 
Caft  their  eyes  upon  Java  as  early  as  the  year  1609; 

This  ifland,  which  may  be  about  two  hundred 
leagues  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  in  breadth,  ^•jfland 
appeared  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Malays 
at  a diftann  period.  A very  fuperftitious  fpecies  of 
Mohammedifm  conflituted  the  prevailingworfhip. 
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b o o k.  Some  idolaters  were  flill  remaining  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country;  and  thefe  were  the  only  in- 
habitants of  Java  that  were  not  arrived  at  the  laft 
flage  of  depravity.  The  ifland,  which  was  for- 
merly under  the  dominion  of  a fingle  monarch, 
was  at  that  time  divided  among  feveral  fovereigns, 
who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other.  Thefe 
eternal  diffentions,  whxle  they  kept  up  a military 
fpirit  among  the  people,  occafioned  a total  neglect 
of  manners.  From  their  enmity  to  flrangers,  and 
want  of  confidence  among  themfelves,  it  was 
evident  that  no  nation  could  have  ever  been  more 
ftrongly  impreffed  with  the  fentiment  of  hatred. 
Here  men  were  wolves  to  each  other,  and  feemed 
to  unite  in  fociety  more  for  the  fake  of  committing 
mutual  injuries,  than  of  affording  mutual  affi fi- 
ance. A Javanefe  never  accofted  his  brother 
without  having  a poniard  in  his  hand  -,  ever  watch- 
ful to  prevent,  or  ready  to  perpetrate  fome  aft  of 
violence.  The  nobles  had  a great  number  of 
flaves,  either  bought,  taken  in  war,  or  detained 
for  debt,  whom  they  treated  with  the  utmofl  in- 
humanity. Thefe  flaves  were  employed  in  culti- 
vating the  lands,  and  performing  all  kinds  of  hard 
labour;  while  the  Javanefe  was  amufing  himfelf 
with  chewing  betel,  fmoking  opium,  paffing  his 
life  with  his  concubines,  fighting  or  fleeping. 
Thefe  people  poffeffed  a confiderable  fhare  of  un- 
derftanding,  but  retained  few  traces  of  any  prin- 
ciples of  morality.  They  had -not  fo  much  the 
character  of  an  unenlightened,  as  of  a degenerated 
nation  : in  a word,  they  were  a fet  of  men,  who, 
from  a regular  form  of  government,  had  fallen 
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into  a kind  of  anarchy;  and  gave  themfelves  up, 
without  reftraint,  to  the  impetuous  emotions 
which  nature  excites  in  thefe  climates. 

This  depraved  charaéter  of  the  inhabitants  did 
not  alter  the  views  of  the  Dutch  with  refpeét  to 
Java.  Their  company  might,  indeed,  be  thwart- 
ed by  the  Englifh,  who  were  then  in  poffeftion  of 
a part  of  the  trade  of  this  ifland.  But  this  ob- 
ftacle  was  foon  removed.  The  weaknefs  of  James 
the  Firft,  and  the  corruption  of  his  council,  had 
fo  damped  the  fpirits  of  thefe  haughty  Britons, 
that  they  buffered  themfelves  to  be  fupplanted, 
without  making  thofe  efforts  that  might  have 
been  expedted  from  their  bravery.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  deprived  of  this  fupport,  were 
forced  to  fubmit;  but  it  required  time,  addrefs, 
and  policy,  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  them. 

It  had  been  one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of 
the  Portuguefe,  to  perfuade  thofe  princes  they 
wanted  to  engage  or  retain  in  a ftate  of  depen- 
dence, to  fend  their  children  to  Goa  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  expence  of  the  court  of  Lifbon,  and 
initiated  early  into  it’s  manners  and  principles. 
But  this?  which  was  in  itfelf  a good  projeét,  was 
fpoiled  by  the  conquerors,  who  admitted  thefe 
young  people  to  a participation  of  the  moft  cri- 
minal plealures,  and  the  moft  fhameful  lcenes  of 
debauchery.  The  confequence  was,  that  when 
thefe  Indians  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  they 
could  not  help  detefting,  or,  at  leaft,  defpifingj 
fuch  abandoned  inftrudtors.  The  Dutch  adopted 
the  fame  plan,  and  improved  upon  it.  X hey  en- 
deavoured to  convince  their  pupils  of  the  weak- 
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b o^o  K nefSj  inconftancy,  and  treachery  of  their  fubjefts;' 
^ u — -»  and  ftill  more  of  the  power,  wifdom,  and  good 
faith  of  the  company.  By  this  method  they 
ftrengthened  their  ufurpations:  but  we  are  obliged 
to  acknqwlege,  that  befide  thefe  means,  the  Dutch 
had  recourfe  to  others  which  were  treacherous  and 
cruel. 

The  government  of  the  ifland,  which  was 
founded  entirely  on  the  feudal  laws,  feemed  cal- 
culated to  promote  difcord.  Fathers  and  fons 
turned  their  arms  againft  each  other.  They  fup- 
ported  the  prétentions  of  the  weak  againft  the 
powerful,  and  of  the  powerful  againft  the  weak, 
as  they  faw  occafion.  Sometimes  they  took  the 
monarch’s  part,  and  fometimes  that  of  his  vaflals. 
If  any  perfon  afcended  the  throne,  who.  was  likely 
to  become  formidable  by  his  talents,  they  raifed 
up  rivals  to  oppofe  him.  Thofe  who  were  not  to 
be  feduced  by  gold  or  promifes,  were  fubdued  by 
fear.  Every  day  was  productive  of  fome  revolu- 
tion which  was  always  begun  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  tyrants,  and  always  ended  to  their  advantage. 
At  length  they  became  mafters  of  the  moft  im- 
portant pofts  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country; 
and  of  the  forts  that  were  built  upon  the  coafts. 

This  plan  of  ufurpation  was  but  juft  ready  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  when  a governor  was 
appointed  at  Java,  who  had  a palace  and  guards, 
and  appeared  in  great  pomp.  The  company 
thought  proper  to  depart  from  the  principles  of 
ceconomy  they  had  hitherto  adopted  ; from  a per- 
fuafion  that  the  Portuguefe  had  derived  a great 
advantage  frorn  the  brilliant  court  kept  by  the 
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viceroy  of  Goa:  that  the  people  of  the  Eaft  were 
to  be  dazzled  in  order  to  be  the  paore  eafily  fub- 
dued;  and  that  it  was  necefiary  to  ftrike  the  ima- 
gination and  the  eyes  of  the  Indians,  who  are 
guided  more  by  their  fenfes  than  the  inhabitants 
of  our  climates. 


The  Dutch  had  another  reafon  for  afiuming  an 
air  of  dignity.  They  had  been  reprefented  in  Afia 
as  pirates,  without  a country,  without  laws,  and 
without  a ruler.  To  filence  thefe  calumnies, 
they  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  feveral  dates 
adjoining  to  Java  to  fend  ambafiadors  to  prince 
Maurice  of  the  houfe  of  Orange. 

The  execution  of  this  projeCt  procured  them  a 
double  advantage,  as  at  the  fame  time  that  it  in- 
creafed  their  cônfequence  with  the  Eaftern  na- 
tions, it  alfo  flattered  the  ambition  of  the  Stadt- 
holder,  whofe  protection  was  neceifary  to  be  ob- 
tained, for  reafons  which  we  are  going  to  explain. 

When  the  company  obtained  their  exclufive 
privilege,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  could 
have  no  connection  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  were 
improperly  enough  included  in  the  grant.  Ifaac 
Lemaire,  one  of  thole  rich  and  enterprizing  mer- 
chants, who  ought  every  where  to  be  confidered 
as  the  benefactors  of  their  country,  formed  the 
projeCt  of  penetrating  into  the  South  Sea  by  the 
fouthern  coaftsj  fince  he  was  precluded  by  the 
only  track  that  was  know’n  at  that  time,  from  go- 
ing there.  In  the  year  1615,  he  fitted  out  two 
fhips  which  paffed  a (trait,  fince  called  by  his 
name,  running  between  Cape  Horn  and  Staten 
land  j and  were  driven  by  accident  to  the  coaft  of 
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Java,  where  they  were  condemned,  and  the  crew 
lent  prifoners  to  Europe. 

This  tyrannical  proceeding  gave  offence  to  the 
people,  already  prejudiced  againft  an  exclufive 
commerce.  It  was  thought  abfurd,  that  inftead 
of  giving  thofe  who  attempted  difcoveries  the  en- 
couragement they  delerved,  a ftate  purely  com- 
mercial fhould  forge  lb  acides  to  confine  their  in- 
duftry.  The  monopoly,  which  the  avarice  of  in- 
dividuals had  endured  with  impatience,  became 
more  odious,  when  the  company  ftretched  the 
concevions  that  had  been  made  them  beyond  their 
due  bounds.  It  was  found,  that  as  their  pride 
and  influence  increafed  with  their  power,  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  nation  would  at  length  be  facrificed 
to  the  intereft,  or  evfen  to  the  caprice  of  this  for- 
midable body.  It  is  probable,  that  they  mud 
have  funk  under  the  public  refentment;  and  that 
their  charter,  which  was  near  expiring,  would  not: 
have  been  renewed,  if  they  had  not  been  fupport- 
ed  by  prince  Maurice,  favoured  by  the  States- 
General,  and  encouraged  to  brave  the  ftorm  by 
the  ftrength  they  derived  from  their  fettlement  at 
Java. 

1 hough  the  tranquillity  of  this  ifland  may 
have  been  difturbed  by  various  commotions,  fe- 
veral  wars,  and  fome  confpiracies,  it  continues  to 
be  as  much  in  fubjection  to  the  Dutch  as  they  wifli 
it  to  be. 

Bantam  comprehends  the  weftern  part.  One 
of  it  § lovereigns  having  refigned  the  crown  to  his 
fon,  v/as  ref  toyed  to  the  throne  in  1680  by  the  na- 
tural 
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tural  reftleflnefs  of  his  temper,  the  bad  conduct  of  B 0J1°  K 

his  fucceflor,  and  a powerful  faélion.  His  party  J 

was  on  the  point  of  prevailing,  when  the  young 
monarch,  befieged  in  his  capital  by  an  army  of 
thirty  thoufand  men,  without  any  adherents,  ex- 
cept the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  implored 
the  prote&ion  of  the  Dutch.  They  flew  to  his 
afliftance,  beat  his  enemies,  delivered  him  from 
his  rival,  and  re-eftablifhed  his  authority.  Though 
the  expedition  was  fpeedy,  fhort,  and  rapid,  and 
confequently  could  not  be  expenfive*,  it  was  con- 
trived to  make  the  charges  of  the  war  amount  to 
a prodigious  fum.  The  fituation  of  things  would 
not  admit  of  a fcrutiny  into  the  fum  demanded  * 
for  fo  great  a fervice,  and  the  exhaufted  ftate 
of  the  finances  made  it  impoflible  to  difcharge  it. 

In  this  dilemma  this  weak  prince  determined  to 
entail  flavery  on  himfelf  and  his  defcendants,  by 
granting  to  his  deliverers  the  exclufive  trade  of 
his  dominions. 

The  company  maintain  this  great  privilege 
with  three  hundred  and  fixty-eight  men,  who  are 
ftationed  in  two  bad  forts,  one  of  which  ferves  as 
a habitation  for  the  governor,  and  the  other  as  a 
palace  for  the  king.  The  expences  of  this  feule- 
ment amount  to  no  more  than  1 ic, 000  livres  *, 
which  are  regained  upon  the  merchandize  fold 
there.  Their  clear  profits  confifl:  of  what  they 
gain  upon  three  millions  weight  of  pepper,  which 
they  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  fell  at  twenty-eight 
•livres,  three  fols  f a hundred. 
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® o ° k These  profits  are  inconfiderable  in  comparifon 
c— j of  what  the  company  receives  from  Cheribon, 
which  it  fubclued  without  any  efforts,  without  in- 
trigues, and  without  expence.  The  Dutch  were 
fcarce  fettled  at  Java,  when  the  fultan  of  this  nar- 
row but  very  fertile  date  put  himfelf  under  their 
protection,  to  avoid  fubmitting  to  a neighbouring 
prince  more  powerful  than  himfelf.  He  fells  them 
annually  three  millions,  three  hundred  thoufand 
pounds  weight  of  rice  at  twenty- five  livres,  twelve 
fols*  per  thoufand;  fugar,  the  fined  of  which 
cods  fifteen  livres,  fix  fols,  eight  deniers  f a hun- 
dred; one  million,  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
of  coffee,  at  four  fols,  four  deniers  ^ a pound  ; 
one  hundred  quintals  of  pepper,  at  five  fols,  two 
deniers  § a pound  ; thirty  thoufand  pounds  weight 
of  cotton,  the  fined  of  which  cods  only  one  livre, 
eleven  fols,  four  deniers  fl  a pound;  and  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  pounds  of  areca,  at  thirteen  livres, 
four  fols**  the  hundred.  Although  the  fixing  of 
thefe  prices  at  fo  low  a rate  be  a manifed  impofi- 
tion  upon  the  weaknefs  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
people  of  Cheribon,  who  are  the  mod  gentle  and 
civilized  of  any  in  the  ifland,  have  never  been 
provoked  by  this  injudice  to  take  up  arms.  A 
hundred  Europeans  are  fufficient  to  keep  them  in 
fubjecdion.  The  expences  of  this  fettlement 
amount  to  no  more  than  45,100  livres  which 
are  gained  upon  the  linens  imported  there. 

t 
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The  empire  of  Mataram,  which  formerly  ex-  book 
tended  over  the  whole  ifland,  and  at  prefent  takes 
up  the  greateft  part  of  it,  was  the  laft  that  was 
reduced  to  fubjedlion.  Often  vanquished,  and 
fometimes  vanquifhing,  it  continued  it’s  ftruggles 
for  independency,  when  the  fon  and  brother  of  a 
fovereign  who  died  in  1704,  difputed  the  fuccef- 
fion.  The  nation  was  divided  between  the  two 
rivals;  and  the  one  who  was  intitled  to  the  crown 
by  order  of  fuccefïion,  had  fo  vifibly  the  advantage, 
that  he  muft  foon  have  got  the  fupreme  power 
entirely  into  his  hands,  if  the  Dutch  had  not  de- 
clared in  favour  of  his  rival.  The  party  efpoufed 
by  thefe  republicans  at  length  prevailed,  after  a 
feries  of  contefts,  more  aétive,  frequent,  well- 
condufted,  and  obftinate,  than  could  have  been 
expefled.  The  young  prince,  whom  they  wanted 
to  deprive  of  his  fuccelTion  to  the  king  his  father, 
difplayed  fo  much  intrepidity,  prudence  and  firm- 
pefs,  that  he  would  have  triumphed  over  his 
enemies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advantage  they 
derived  from  their  magazines,  forts,  and  fhips. 

His  uncle  ufurped  his  throne  ; but  fhewed  himfelf 
ynworthy  to  fill  it. 

When  the  company  reftored  him  to  the  crown, 
they  dilated  laws  to  him.  They  chofe  the  place 
where  his  court  was  to  be  fixed,  and  fecured  his 
attachment  by  a citadel  in  which  a guard  was 
maintained,  with  no  other  apparent  view  than  to 
protect  the  prince.  After  all  thefe  precautions, 
they  employed  every  artifice  to  lull  his  attention 
by  pleafures,  to  gratify  his  avarice  by  prefents, 
jind  to  flatter  his  vanity  by  pompous  embaffies. 

From 
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From  this  period,  the  prince  and  his  fuccefiors, 
who  were  educated  fuitably  to  the  part  they  were 
to  aft,  were  nothing  more  than  the  dcfpicable 
tools  of  the  defpotifm  of  the  company.  All  that 
is  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  this  power,  is  three 
hundred  horfe  and  four  hundred  foot  foldiers, 
whofe  maintenance,  including  the  pay  of  the 
agents,  cods  them  835,000  livres*'. 

The  Company  are  amply  indemnified  for  this 
expence  by  the  advantages  it  fecures  to  them.  The 
harbours  of  this  date  afford  docks  for  the  con- 
drucdion  of  all  the  fmall  vefiels  and  Hoops  em- 
ployed in  the  Company’s  fervice.  They  are  dip- 
plied  from  hence  with  all  the  timber  that  is  wanted 
in  their  feveral  Indian  fettlements,  and  in  part  of 
their  foreign  colonies.  Here  too  they  load  their 
veffels  with  the  productions  which  the  kingdom 
is  obliged  to  furnifh  them  ; confiding  of  fifteen 
millions  weight  of  rice,  at  feventeen  livres,  twelve 
fols  f the  thoufand;  as  much  fait  as  they  require, 
at  ten  livres,  feven  fols,  ten  deniers  J a thoufand  ; 
a hundred  thoufand  pounds  of  pepper,  at  twenty- 
one  livres,  two  fols,  four  deniers  § a hundred; 
all  the  indigo  that  is  collected,  at  three  livres, 
two  fols  11  a pound;  cadjang,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
fhips,  at  twenty-eight  livres,  three  fols,  two  de- 
niers **  the  thoufand  ; cotton  yarn,  from  thirteen 
fols,  to  one  livre  thirteen  fols  fj-  a pound,  accord- 
ing to  it’s  quality;  and  the  fmall  quantity  of  car- 
damom that  is  produced  there,  at  a fhameful  price. 
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The  Company,  for  a long  time,  difdained  to  ' 
have  any  connections  with  Balambuan,  fituated 
at  the  eaftern  point  of  the  ifland.  There  certainly 
appeared  nothing  that  could  lead  them  to  think 
of  reaping  any  advantage  from  this  diftriét.  But 
whatever  motive  the  Dutch  may  have  had  for  it, 
they  have  lately  attacked  this  country.  After  a 
feries  of  obflinate  engagements,  and  various  fuc- 
cefs,  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  the  European 
arms  have  at  length  prevailed,  in  1768.  The 
Indian  prince,  conquered  and  taken  prifoner,  has 
ended  his  days  in  the  caftle  of  Batavia  -,  and  his 
family  have  been  embarked  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ; where  they  will  terminate  a wretched 
exiftence  in  Robben,  or  Penguin  ifland. 

We  know  not  what  ufe  the  conquerors  have 
made  of  their  conqueft.  Neither  do  we  know 
what  'advantage  they  will  derive  from  having 
dethroned  the  king  of  Madura,  a fertile  ifland 
adjoining  to  Mataram,  in  order  to  place  his 
fon  there  as  governor.  What  we  are  unfortu- 
nately well  acquainted  with,  is,  that  independ- 
ent of  the  tyrannic  fway  of  the  Company,  all 
the  people  of  Java  labour  under  a ftill  more 
odious  kind  of  oppreflion  from  their  agents. 
Thefe  greedy  and  difhoneft  men,  commonly  make 
ufe  of  falfe  weights  and  meafures,  in  order  to 
procure  a larger  quantity  of  goods,  or  provifions, 
from  the  people  that  are  to  furnifh  them.  1 his 
fraud,  pradifed  for  their  own  private  advantage, 
has  not  hitherto  been  punifhed  -,  and  there  is  no 
reafon  to  hope  that  it  ever  will  be. 

For 
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For  the  reft,  the  Dutch  having  abated  the  tur- 
bulency  of  the  Javanefe*  by  gradually  under- 
mining the  laws  that  maintained  it}  and  fatisfied 
with  having  forced  them  to  give  fome  attention 
to  agriculture,  and  with  having  fecured  to  them- 
felves  a commerce  perfedtly  exclufive,  have  not 
attempted  to  acquire  any  property  in  the  ifland. 
Their  territory  extends  no  further  than  the  fmall 
kingdom  of  Jacatra*  The  ravages  committed 
when  this  Hate  was  conquered,  and  the  tyranny 
that  followed  that  conqueft,  had  turned  it  into  a 
defert.  It  remained  uncultivated  and  inactive. 

The  Dutch,  thofe  of  them  in  particular  who 
go  to  India  to  feek  their  fortuneSj  were  little  qua- 
lified to  recover  this  excellent  foil  from  it’s  ex- 
haufted  Hate.  It  was  feveral  times  propofed  to 
have  recourle  to  the  Germans } and  by  the  en- 
couragement of  fome  advances,  and  fome  gra- 
tuities, to  exercife  their  induftry  in  a manner  the 
molt  advantageous  to  the  Company.  What  thefe 
laborious  people  would  have  done  in  the  fields, 
the  filk  manufacturers  from  China,  and  the  linen- 
weavers  from  Coromandel  might  have  executed 
in  the  workfhops,  for  the  improvement  of  manu- 
fadtures.  As  thefe  ufeful  projects  did  not  favour 
any  private  views,  they  continued  to  be  nothing 
more  than  projedts.  At  length  the  governors- 
general  Imhoff  and  MofTel,  (truck  with  a fcene 
of  fuch  great  diforder,  endeavoured  to  find  out  a 
remedy. 

With  this  view  they  fold  to  the  Chinefe  and 
the  Europeans,  at  a fmall  price,  the  lands  which 
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the  government  had  acquired  by  oppreffive 
means.  This  management  has  not  produced  all 
the  good  that  was  expedted  from  it.  The  new 
proprietors  have  devoted  moft  part  of  their  land 
to  the  feeding  of  fheep  and  cattle,  for  which  they 
have  an  eafy,  free,  and  advantageous  market. 
Their  induftry  would  have  been  engaged  in  more 
important  objedts,  had  not  the  Company  re- 
quired, that  all  the  produdlions  fhould  be  ceded 
to  them  at  the  fame  price  as  in  the  reft  of  the 
ifland.  The  mother-country  has  reftrained  the 
cultivations  to  ten  thouland  pounds  weight  of 
indigo,  twenty-five  thouland  pounds  of  cotton, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds  of  pepper, 
ten  millions  weight  of  fugar,  and  fome  other 
trifling  articles. 

These  commodities,  as  well  as  all  thofe  that 
are  produced  in  Java,  are  carried  to  Batavia, 
which  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  an  tient  capital 
of  Jacatra,  in  the  fixth  degree  of  fouthern  la- 
titude. 

A city  which  furnilhed  fo  confiderable  a 
ftaple,  mult  have  received  many  fucceflive  em- 
bellifhments.  Neverthelefs,  if  we  except  one 
church  recently  built,  there  is  no  kind  of  elegance 
or  grandeur  in  any  of  the  edifices.  T he  public 
buildings  are  in  general  heavy,  and  have  neither 
beauty  nor  proportion.  If  the  houles  be  conve- 
nient, and  diftributed  in  a manner  iuitable  to  the 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  fronts  of  them  are  too 
uniform,  and  built  in  a bad  tafte.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  world  where  the  ftreets  are  more  wide, 
or  more  regularly  cut.  They  afford  the  foot- 
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b o O K pafiengers,  in  every  part  of  the  town,  a dean  and 
firm  pavement  to  walk  upon.  Mofl  of  them  are 
interfered  with  canals,  bordered  on  each  fide  by 
{lately  trees,  which  fpread  a delightful  fhade; 
and  thefe  canals,  which  are  all  navigable,  convey 
the  provifions  and  merchandize  to  the  magazines 
deftined  for  their  reception.  Although  the  heat, 
which  lhould  naturally  be  excefiive  at  Batavia, 
be  allayed  by  a very  agreeable  fea-breeze,  which 
rifes  every  day  at  ten  o’clock,  and  continues  till 
four  ; and  although  the  nights  be  cooled  by  land- 
breezes,  which  die  away  at  day-break  j yet  the 
air  is  extremely  unwholefome  in  this  capital  of 
the  Dutch  Eafl  Indies,  and  becomes  daily  more 
fo.  It  is  proved  by  regiflers  of  indifputable 
authority,  that  from  'the  year  1714,  to  1776, 
fourfcore  and  feven  thoufand  failors  and  foldiers 
have  perifhed  in  the  hofpital  only.  We  meet 
with  icarce  one  among  the  inhabitants  whofe 
countenance  bears  the  marks  of  perfedt  health. 
The  features  are  never  animated  with  lively  co- 
lours. Beauty,  which  commands  adoration  fo 
much  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  here  with- 
out motion,  and  lifelefs.  Death  is  talked  of  with 
as  much  indifference  as  in  an  army.  If  it  be  faid 
that  a citizen  who  was  in  good  health  exifls  no 
more,  nô  furprize  is  expreffed  at  fo  ordinary  an 
event.  Avarice  fays  no  more  than  this  : he  owed 
me  nothing  ; or  elfe,  I mujl  make  his  heirs  pay 
me. 

We  fhall  not  be  furprifed  at  this  defedt  of  the 
climate,  if  we  confider,  that  for  the  convenience 
of  navigation,  Batavia  has  been  fixed  upon  the 
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borders  of  a fea,  which  is  the  moft  fait  of  any*in  B 
the  world  ; in  the  midft  of  a marfhy  plain  which  c. 
is  frequently  overflowed  ; and  along  a great  num- 
ber of  canals  full  of  ftagnated  waters,  covered 
with  the  filth  of  an  immenfe  city,  and  furrounded 
by  great  trees,  which  impede  the  free  circulation 
of  the  air,  and  prevent  the  difperfion  of  the  fetid 
Vapours  that  arife  from  them. 

In  order  to  le  fie  n the  danger,  and  loa\hfome-  ’ 
nefs  of  thefe  infectious  exhalations,  the  inhabit- 
ants burn  incefiantly  aromatic  woods,  and  refins  ; 
they  intoxicate  themfelves  with  feents;  and  fill 
their  apartments  with  numberlefs  flowers,  moft 
of  which  are  unknow’n  in  our  climates.  Even 
the  bed  chambers  are  perfumed,  with  the  moft 
delicate  and  pureft  efiences.  Thefe  precautions 
are  ufed  even  in  the  country  places,  where  all  the 
fields,  and  all  the  gardens,  are  furrounded  with 
ftagnant,  and  unwholefome  waters;  and  yet  they 
are  not  fufficient  to  preferve,  much  lefs  to  reftore 
health.  Accordingly,  rich  people  have  houfes 
built  upon  very  high  mountains,  which  terminate 
the  plain,  where  they  go  feveral  times  in  the  year 
to  breathe  a frefii  and  falutary  air.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  volcanos  that  are  feen  conflantly 
fmoaking  on  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains,  and 
which  occafion  frequent  earthquakes,  the  fick 
perfons  foon  recover  their  ftrength,  but  lole  it 
again  on  their  return  to  Batavia. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  population  in  this 
celebrated  city  is  immenfe.  Befide  the  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  flaves,  difperfed  over  an  exten- 
five  territory,  devoted  to  agriculture,  or  labour- 
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ing  upon  objects  of  mere  ornament,  there  are  fever' 
ral  more  employed  in  the  town  icfelf,  and  in  do- 
meftic  fervices.  Thefe  were  originally  independ- 
ent men,  moft  of  whom  have  been  carried  off,  by 
force  or  artifice,  from  the  Moluccas,  from 
Celebes,  and  from  other  iflands.  This  atrocious 
act  has  filled  their  hearts  ..with  fentiments  of  rage, 
and  they  never  give  up  the  defire  of  poifoning  or 
affaffinating  their  barbarous  matters. 

The  free  Indians  are  lefs  exafperated  ; and  are 
to  be  found  there  from  all  the  countries  fituated 
to  the  eaft  of  Alia.  Each  of  thefe  people  pre- 
ferve  the  kind  of  phifiognomy  that  is  peculiar  to 
them  i their  colour,  their  drefs,  their  cuftoms, 
their  mode  of  worfhip,  and  their  induftry  : and 
they  have  each  of  them  a chief,  who  is  watchful 
over  their  interefts,  and  terminates  all  differences 
fubverfive  of  public  tranquillity.  To  keep  fuch 
a variety  of  nations  in  order,  and  which  are  fo 
much  in  enmity  with  each  other,  fome  abomi- 
nable laws  have  been  made,  which  are  carried 
into  execution  with  mercilefs  feverity.  Thefe 
laws  loofe  their  force  only  againft  the  Europeans, 
who  are  feldom  punifhed,  and  fcarce  ever  with 
capital  punifhments. 

Among  thefe  feveral  nations  the  Chinefe  de- 
ferve  our  particular  attention.  For  a long  time  paft 
they  had  reforted  in  multitudes  to  Batavia,  where 
they  had  amaffed  immenfe  riches;  ’till,  in  1740, 
being  fufpe&ed  or  accufed  of  meditating  projects 
fatal  to  the  government,  a horrid  maffacre  was 
made  of  them,  either  with  a view  of  punifhing 
them,  or  of  appropriating  their  riches.  As  thefe 
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Chinefe  who  quit  their  country  are  the  meaneft 
of  all  the  fubjeCts  of  that  celebrated  empire,  this 
unjuft  and  unmerited  treatment,  has  not  with- 
drawal them  from  a lettlement  where  there  are 
fuch  confiderable  profits  to  be  made  ; and  it  is 
reckoned  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  of  them  (till  remaining  in  the  colony.  They 
follow  there,  almoft  exclufively,  every  branch  of 
induftry.  They  are  the  only  good  cultivators, 
and  fuperintend  all  the  manufactures.  Although, 
they  are  fo  publicly,  and  fo  extenfively  ufeful, 
they  are  ftill  lubjeCted  to  a heavy  poll-tax,  and 
to  other  tributes  ftill  more  humiliating.  A flag 
fixed  upon  an  eminence  is  the  fignal  that  gives 
them  notice  every  month  of  the  obligations  they 
have  to  fulfil.  If  they  neglect  any  one  of  them, 
a confiderable  fine  is  the  leaft  of  the  penalties  in- 
flicted upon  them. 

There  may  be  about  ten  thoufand  white  men 
in  the  city.  Four  thoufand  of  thefe,  who  are 
born  in  India,  have  degenerated  to  an  inconceiv- 
able degree;  This  degradation  is  chiefly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  cuftorri  generally  received,  of 
leaving  the  care  of  their  education  to  flaves. 

Notwithstanding  the  prodigious  quantity  of 
infeCts,  more  loathfome  than  dangerous,  with 
which  the  country  is  covered,  moft  of  thefe  white 
men  lead  a delicious  life,  at  leaft  in  appearance. 
Pleafures  of  all  kinds  fucceed  each  other,  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  follow'. 
Befide  what  can  be  furnifhed  towards  giatifying 
the  delicacy  of  the  palate,  from  a foil  abounding 
in  productions  of  it’s  own,  or  which  art  has  natu- 
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K ralized,  the  tables  are  alfo  profufely  fpread  with 
_ j every  thing,  mod  fcarce,  and  exquifite,  that 
Europe  and  Alia  can  Ilipply.  The  mod  coltly 
wines  are  prodigally  lavifhed.  Even  the  waters 
of  the  ifland,  which  are  reckoned,  not  without 
reafon,  unwholefome  and  difagreeable,  are  rer 
placed  by  the  Seltzer  waters,  brought  at  a confi- 
derable  expence,  from  « the  furtheft  part  of  Ger- 
many. 

A spirit  of  didipation  fo  univerfally  prevail- 
ing, among  a people  who  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  are  found  fo  frugal,  and  laborious,  feems 
to  announce  a boundlels  degree  of  corruption  ; 
yet,  there  is  fcarce  more  freedom  of  manners 
at  Batavia,  than  in  the  other  edablifhments 
formed  by  the  Europeans  in  the  Ead  Indies. 
Perhaps,  even  the  ties  of  marriage  are  held  in 
greater  refped  here  than  elfewhere.  None  but  un- 
married men  allow  themfelves  to  keep  concubines, 
who  are  mod  frequently  Haves.  The  priefts  have 
endeavoured  to  dop  thé  progrels  of  thefe  connec- 
tions, which  are  always  fecret,  by  refufing  to  bap- 
tize the  children  that  lpring  from  them  ; but  they 
are  become  lefs  rigid,  fmee  a carpenter  belonging 
to  the  Company,  who  chofe  his  fon  fhould  be  of 
fome  religion  or  other,  took  the  refolution  to  have 
him  circumcifed. 

Luxury  has  maintained  it’s  ground  dill  more 
fuccefsfully  than  concubinage.  The  ladies,  who 
are  univerfally  ambitious  of  didinguifhing  them- 
felves by  the  richnefs  of  their  drels,  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  their  equipage,  have  carried  this 
tafte  for  parade  to  excefs.  They  never  appear  in 
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public  without  a numerous  train  of  (laves  ; and 
are  either  draw’n  in  magnificent  cars,  or  are  car- 
^ ried  in  fuperb  palanquins.  In  1758  the  Com- 
pany attempted  to  reftrain  their  paffion  for  jewels. 
Thefe  regulations  were  received  with  contempt. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  an  extraordinary 
Angularity,  if  the  ufe  of  jewels  had  been  difcon- 
tinued  in  the  country  where  they  are  produced; 
and  if  the  merchants  had  fucceeded  in  regu- 
lating at  the  Indies  a fpecies  of  luxury  which 
they  bring  from  thence,  with  a view  of  diffufing 
or  increafing  it  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  in  vain  that  the  force,  and  example  of 
an  European  government,  are  made  to  contend 
with  the  laws  and  manners  of  the  climate  of 
Afia. 

We  find,  however,  fome  traces  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Dutch  in  the  country  places.  It  is 
impoffible  to  fee  any  thing  more  agreeable  than 
the  environs  of  Batavia.'  They  are  covered  with 
neat,  and  agreeable  villas;  with  kitchen  gardens 
filled  with  vegetables,  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
our  climates;  with  orchards,  the  various  fruits  of 
which  have  an  exquifite  flavour;  with  groves  that 
yield  an  agreeable  (hade;  and  with  gardens  finely 
ornamented,  and  even  with  tafte.  It  is  the 
fafnion  to  r.efide  there  conftantly;  and  the  people 
jn  office  fcarce  ever  go  to  the  city,  unleis  to 
t ran  fad!  public  bufinefs. 

The  roads  leading  to  thefe  delightful  retreats 
are  wide,  fmooth,  eafy,  and  bordered  with  trees, 
planted  in  a ftraight  line,  and  cut  with  regu- 
larity. 
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Batavia  is  fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
bay,  containing  feveral  iQands  of  a middling  fize, 
which  break  the  impetuofity  of  the  fea.  It  is, 
properly  fpeaking,  a road  -,  but  is  as  fafe  a ‘re- 
treat from  all  winds,  and  in  all  feafons,  as  the 
belt  harbour.  The  fhips  which  come  in  and  go 
out  from  hence,  receive  part  of  their  cargoes, 
and  get  the  necefiary  repairs  at  the  fmall  ifland 
of  Ornuft,  which  is  only  at  two  leagues  diftance, 
and  where  docks  and  magazines  are  formed. 
Sixty  years  ago,  thefe  vefiels  came  up  the  river, 
which  empties  itfelf  into  the  fea,  after  having 
fertilized  the  lands,  and  refrefhed  the  city.  It  is 
no  longer  acceffible  to  any  thing  but  boats,  fince 
a bank  of  mud  has  been  formed  at  it’s  mouth, 
which  becomes  every  day  more  difficult  to  be  got 
over.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  confequence  of  the 
practice  adopted  by  all  rich  men,  ot  turning  the 
current  of  the  river,  in  order  that  they  may  fur- 
round  their  country  houfes  with  water.  Whatever 
may  be  the  caufe  of  this  misfortune,  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  employ  the  moft 'effeiual  means  to  re- 
medy it.  The  importance  of  Batavia,  renders  it 
well  worth  while  to  pay  a ferions  attention  to 
every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  the  improve- 
ment and  utility  of  it’s  road;  for  it  is  the  moft 
considerable  place  in  India. 

All  the  vefiels  fent  out  by  the  Company  from 
Europe  to  Afia  touch  at  Batavia  ; except  thofe 
which  go  direily  to  Ceylon,  to  Bengal,  and  to 
China.  They  are  laden  in  return,  with  the  pro- 
duirons and  merchandife  lupplied  by  Java;  and 
with  all  thofe  that  have  been  brought  there  from  the 
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different  factories  and  markets,  fcattered  through-  B °n°  K 
out  thefe  rich  coafls,  or  over  thei'e  imnnenfe  Teas,  e — /—~j 
The  Dutch  fettlements  in  the  Eaft,  are  places, 

‘ which,  on  account  of  their  fituation,  their  provi- 
fions,  and  their  wants,  keep  up  the  mod  brifk 
and  confiant  intercouffe  with  Batavia.  Befide 
the  fhips  lent  by  government,  there  are  many 
private  veffels  that  arrive  there.  But  thefe  muft 
be  furnifhed  with  pafs-ports.  Any  of  them  that 
Ihould  negledt  this  precaution,  which  was  con- 
trived to  prevent  fraudulent  trade,  would  be 
feized  by  the  lioops  that  are  continually  cruifing 
in  thefe  latitudes.  When  they  arrive  at  the  place 
of  their  deftination,  they  deliver  to  the  Company 
thofe  articles  of  lading  which  it  has  referved  the 
jexclulive  trade  of  to  itfelf,  and  difpofe  of  the  reft 
to  whom  they  choofe.  The  Have-trade  conftitutes 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  free  com- 
merce ; it  conflits  anually  of  fix  thoufand  of 
both  fexes.  It  is  from  this  bafe  and  wretched  fet 
of  women,  that  the  Chinefe  chufe  their  wives, 
whom  they  are  not  permitted  to  bring  along  with 
them,  nor  to  fend  for  from  their  country. 

To  thefe  articles  of  importation  may  be  added, 
thofe  brought  by  a dozen  of  Chinefe  junks,  from 
Emoy,  Limpo,  and  Canton  -,  with  about  two 
thoufand  Chinefe  on  board,  who  come  every 
year  to  Java,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  riches. 

The  tea,  the  china,  the  raw  filks,  and  the  filk 
fluffs  and  cottons  they  bring  there,  may  amount 
to  three  millions  of  livres*.  Tin  and  pepper  are 
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given  them  in  exchange,  but  clandestinely,  be- 
caufe  private  perfons  are  prohibited  from  trading 
in  thefe  articles.  They  alfo  receive  tripam,  ga- 
thered on  the  borders  of  the  fea  at  the  Moluccas  ; 
as  likewife  fharks  fins,  and  flags  pizzles  : the 
virtues  of  which,  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
are  unknow’n  in  our  countries'.”  Another  article 
they  get  in  exchange  is,  thofe  birds  nefts*  fo 
much  celebrated  all  over  the  Eafl,  which  are 
found  in  feveral  places,  and  chiefly  on  the  coafls 
of  Cochin-China.  Thefe  nefts  are  of  an  oval 
fhape,  an  inch  high,  three  inches  round,  and 
weigh  half  an  ounce.  They  are  formed  by  a 
fpécies  of  the  fwallow;  it’s  head,_  bread,  and 
wings  aie  of  a fine  blue,  and  it’s  body  milk 
white.  Thefe  birds  make  their  nefts  of  the  fpawn 
of  fifh,  or  of  a glutinous  froth  which  the  agitation 
of  the  fea  leaves  upon  the  rocks,  to  which  they 
are  fattened  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  fide.  The 
tafte  of  them  is  naturally  infipid  ; but  as  they  are 
thought  to  increafe  the  paflion  for  women,  which 
prevails  univerfally  in  thefe  regions,  art  has  en- 
deavoured, and  perhaps,  with  fuccefs,  to  render 
them  agreeable  to  the  palate  by  varieties  of  fea- 
foning. 

Blside  thefe  productions,  the  Chinefe  at  Ba- 
tavia receive  alfo  fome  ready  money.  This  fum 
is  always  increafed  by  the  remittances  which  their 
fellow-citizens,  fettled  at  Java,  fend  to  the  fami- 
lies they  have  a regard  for,  and  by  the  Wealth, 
ltill  more  coniiderable,  which  fooner  or  later  is 
amaflfed  by  thofe,  who,  fatisfied  with  the  fortune 

they 
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tiiey  have  made,  return  to  their  own  country,  of 
which  they'îeldom  lofe  fight. 

The  Spaniards  from  the  Philippine  iflands  alfo 
frequent  Batavia.  Formerly  they  bought  linens 
there.  They  take  nothing  at  prefent  from  thence 
but  cinnamon  for  their  home  confumption,  and 
for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  part  of  Mexico. 
They  pay  for  this  important  article-  with  gold, 
which  is  one  of  the  produ&ions  of  tnefe  fame 
iflands,  and  with  the  cochineal  and  piaftres 
brought  from  Acapulco. 

The  French  feldom  go  to  Batavia  in  peace 
time;  although  the  want  of  fubfiftence  has  often 
induced  them  to  go  there  in  the  courfe  of  the  two 
lafl  wars.  They  will  be  feen  there  lefs  frequently, 
when  the  ifle  of  France  and  Mada^afcar  fhall 
have  been  put  into  a condition  to  fupply  their 
fleets  and  armies. 

Some  of  the  Englifh  vefTels,  which  go  diredtly 
from  Europe  to  China,  caft  anchor  in  this  road, 
in  order  to  fell  hardware,  arms,  wines,  oils,  and 
other  lefs  important  articles,  which  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  ihip’s  crews.  Formerly,  the  Eng- 
lifh, who  are  employed  in  trading  from  one  part 
of  India  to  another,  were  alfo  fometimes  feen  to 
^arrive  there.  The  number  of  thefe  is  increafed, 
fmce  their  equipments  have  been  multiplied;  and 
their  trade  is  become  more  confiderable.  The 
articles  they  fell  are  trifling,  but  the  purchafes 
they  make  are  confiderable.  Their  lading  con- 
fias chiefly  of  large  quantities  of  arrack,  an 
exquifite  kind  of  liquor,  made  with  rice,  melaffes, 
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book  and  cocoa  tree  wine,  which  after  being  fermented 
i together,  are  diliilled. 

All  the  provifions,  and  all  the  merchandife 
that  come  into,  or  go  out  of  Batavia,  pay  five 
per  cent;  and  thefe  cuftoms  are  farmed '-at  one 
million,  nine  hundred  thoufand,  eight  hundred 
livres  *.  This  fum  would  be  more  confiderable, 
if  the  articles  which  belong  to  the  Company,  or 
which  are  defigned  for  them,  were  fubjedt  to  the 
taxes;  if  the  chief  agents  of  this  powerful  body 
did  not  mod  commonly  elude  the  payments;  and 
if  frauds  were  lefs  frequent  among  all  ranks  of 
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people.  There  is  one  branch  of  the  revenue 
which  cannot  but  aftonilh  us  ; it  is  that  arifing 
from  games  of  chance.  The  Chinefe  pay  an- 
nually three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thoufand 
livres  f for  the  privilege  of  opening  them  to  the 
public.  Multitudes  of  perfons  refort  to  them 
from  all  quarters,  with  that  degree  of  eagernefs  fo 
ordinary  in  burning  climates,  where  the  pallions 
know  no  reftraint.  There  it  is,  that  the  greareft 
part  of  men  at  their  own  difpofal,  go  to  bury 
their  fortunes,  and  that  all  fiaves  go  to  fquander 
what  they  have  been  able  to  purloin  from  the 
vigilance  of  their  mailers.  There  are  dill  other 
taxes  in  this  capital  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  Indies,  but 
yet  they  are  not  fufficient  to  cover  the  expences 
of  this  ftaple,  which  amount  almoft  regularly  to 
fix  millions,  fix  hundred  thoufand  livres  J. 

The  council  which  prefides  over  all  the  fettle- 
men  ts  formed  by  the  Company,  is  refident  aL 
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Batavia.  It  is  compofed  of  the  governor  of  the  B 
Dutch  Indies,  of  a direCtor-general,  of  five  v- 
judges,  and  of  a fmall  number  of  affiftants,  who 
have  no  votes,  and  only  fupply  the  place  of  the 
deceafed  judges  till  their  fucceflors  are  ap- 
pointed. 

The  power  of  nomination  to  thefe  offices  is 
veiled  in  the  direction  at  home,  They  are  open 
to  all  who  have  money,  and  to  all  who  are  related 
to,  or  protected  by  the  governor-general.  Upon 
his  death,  the  director,  and  the  judges,  provi- 
fionally  appoint  a fucceffor,  who  leldom  fails  to 
be  confirmed  in  his  appointment.'  If  he  were 
not,  he  would  no  more  be  admitted  into  the 
council  ; but  would  enjoy  all  the  honours  attached 
to  the  poll  he  had  filled  during  a temporary  va- 
cancy. 

The  governor- general  reports  to  the  council 
the  Hate  of  affairs  in  the  ifiand  of  Java  : and  each 
judge,  that  of  the  province  intruded  to  his  care. 
The  director  has  the  infpeCtion  of  the  cheft  and 
magazines  at  Batavia,  which  fupply  the  reft  of 
the  fettlements.  All  purchafes  and  fales  are  di- 
rected by  him.  His  fignature  is  indifpenfably 
neceffary  in  all  commercial  tranfaCtions. 

Though  all  points  ought  to  be  decided  in  the 
council  by  a majority  of  votes,  yet  the  will  of  die 
governor-general  is  ieldom  contradicted.  This 
influence  is  owen  to  the  deference  paid  him  by 
thofe  members  who  are  indebted  to  him  for  their 
elevation,  and  to  the  neceffity  the  others  are  under 
of  courting  his  favour,  in  order  that  they  may 

make  their  fortunes  more  rapidly.  If  on  any 
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occafion  he  fhould  meet  with  an  oppofition  too 
repugnant  to  his  views,  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
purfue  his  own  meafures,  by  taking  the  refponfi- 
bility  of  them  upon  himfelf. 

The  governor-general,  like  all  the  red  of  the 
officers,  is  appointed  only  for  five  years,  but  uf dai- 
ly holds  his  place  during  life.  There  have  for- 
merly been  indances  of  governors-general  who 
have  retired  from  bufinefs,  to  pafs  their  days  in 
tranquillity  at  Batavia;  but  the  ill  treatment  ex- 
perienced from  their  fucceffors,  has,  of  late  years, 
determined  them  to  remain  in  their  pod  till  death. 
For  a long  time  they  appeared  in  great  date,  but 
this  parade  was  laid  afide  by  the  Governor-gene- 
ral im hoir,  as  ufelefs  and  troublefome.  Though 
all  orders  of  men  mayafpire  to  this  dignity,  none 
of  the  army,  and  but  feyv  of  the  gown,  have  been 
know’n  to  obtain  it.  It  is  almoft  always  filled  by 
merchants,  becaufe  the  fpirit  of  the  Company  is 
entirely  commercial.  Thofe  who  are  born  in  In- 
dia have  feldom  fufficient  addrefs  or  abilities  to 
procure  it.  The  prefent  prefident,  however,  has 
never  been  in  Europe. 

The  appointments  of  this  principal  officer  are 
but  trifling;  he  has  no  more  than  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  livres*  a month,  and  iubfiftence 
equal  to  his  pay.  The  greated  part  of  his  income 
arifes  from  the  liberty  allowed  him,  of  taking  as 
much  as  he  thinks  proper  from  the  Magazines  at  the 
current  price,  and  from  that  he  allumes  the  liberty 
of  trading  to  anyextent  hejudges  convenient.  The 
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income  of  the  judges  is  likewife  very  confiderable, 
though  the  Company  allows  them  only  four  hun- 
dred and  forty  livres*  a month,  and  goods  to  the 
fame  amount. 

The  council  meets  but  twice  a week,  unlefs 
when  fome  extraordinary  events  require  a more 
ftridt  attendance.  They  appoint  to  all  civil  and 
military  employments  in  India,  except  thofe  of  the 
writer  and  ferjeant,  which  they  thought  might 
be  left,  without  inconvenience,  at  the  difpofal  of 
the  governors  of  the  refpective  fettlements.  On 
his  advancement  to  any  poft,  every  man  is  obliged 
to  take  an  oath,  that  he  has  neither  promifed,  nor 
given  any  thing  to  obtain  his  employment.  This 
cuftom,  which  is  very  ancient,  familiarizes  people 
with  falle  oaths,  and  proves  no  bar  to  corruption. 
Whoever  confiders  the  number  of  abfurd  and  ri- 
diculous oaths  neceffary  to  be  taken  at  prefent  in 
moft  countries,  on  being  admitted  into  any  fociety 
or  profeffion  whatever,  will  be  lefs  furprifed  to 
find  prevarication  ftill  prevailing,  where  perjury 
has  led  the  way. 

While  good  faith  reigned  upon  the  earth,  a 
fimple  promile  was  fufficient  to  infure  confidence. 
Oaths  owe  their  origin  to  perfidy.  Man  wras  not 
required  to  call  upon  the  God  that  hear’d  him  to 
witnefs  his  veracity,  till  he  deferved  no  longer  to 
be  believed.  Magistrates  and  fovereigns,  to  what 
do  your  regulations  tend?  You  either  oblige  the 
man  of  probity  to  lift  up  his  hand,  and  call  Hea- 
ven to  witnefs,  which  with  him  is  a requifition  as 
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injurious  as  it  is  ufelefs;  or  you  compel  an  oath 
from  the  mouth  of  a reprobate.  Of  what  value 
can  the  oath  of  fuch  a man  appear  to  you  ? If  the 
oath  be  contrary  to  his  own  lecurity,  it  is  abfurd. 
If  it  be  confonant  with  his  intereft,  it  is  fuperflu- 
ous.  Does  it  argue  a knowlege  of  the  human 
heart,  to  give  the  debtor  his  choice  between  his 
ruin,  and  a fallhood;  or  the  criminal  his  option 
between  death  and  perjury  ? The  man  whom  mo- 
tives of  revenge,  intereft,  or  wickednefs  have  de- 
termined to  give  a falfe  teftimony,  will  he  be  de- 
terred by  the  fear  of  committing  one  crime  more? 
Is  he  not  apprized  before  he  is  brought  up  to  the 
tribunal  of  ju (lice,  that  this  formality  will  be  re- 
quired of  him  ? And  has  he  not  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart  defpifed  it,  before  he  complied  with 
it  ? Is  it  not  a fpecies  of  impiety  to  introduce  the 
name  of  God  in  our  wretched  difputes  ? Is  it  not  a 
fingular  mode  of  making  Heaven,  as  it  were, 
an  accomplice  in  the  guilt,  to  fuffer  that  Heaven 
to  be  called  upon,  which  has  never  contradicted, 
nor  will  ever  contradict  the  oath?  How  intrepid, 
therefore,  mud  not  the  falfe  witnefs  become, 
when  he  has  with  impunity  called  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  his  head,  without  the  fear  of  be- 
ing convicted  ? Oaths  feem  to  be  fo  much  debafed 
and  proftituted  by  their  frequency,  that  falfe  wit- 
nelfes  are  grow’n  as  common  as  robbers. 

All  connections  of  commerce,  not  excepting 
thofe  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  made  by 
the  council,  and  the  refult  of  them  always  falls 
under  their  cognizance.  Even  the  fhips  that  fail 
direCtly  from  Bengal  and  Ceylon,  only  carry  ta 
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Europe  the  invoices  of  their  cargoes.  Their  ac- 
compts,  as  well  as  all  others,  are  fent  to  Batavia, 
where  a general  regifter  is  kept  of  all  affairs. 

The  council  of  India  is  not  a feparate  body, 
nor  is  it  independent.  It  adts  in  fubordination  to 
the  diredtion  eftablifhed  in  the  United  Provinces. 
Though  this  be,  in  the  ffridleft  fenfe  of  the  word, 
a direction,  the  care  of  difpofmg  of  the  merchan- 
dize twice  a year,  is  divided  between  fix  chamber's 
concerned  in  this  commerce.  Their  bufinefs  is 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  funds  that  belong 
to  them. 

The  general  affembly,  which  has  the  conduct 
of  the  bufinefs  of  the  Company,  is  compofed  of 
the  directors  of  all  the  chambers.  Amfterdam 
nominates  eight;  Zealand,  four;  each  of  thb 
other  chambers,  one  ; and  the  (late  but  one. 
Hence  we  fee  that  Amfterdam,  having  half  the 
number  of  voices,  has  only  one  to  gain  to 
enable  it  to  turn  the  fcale  in  all  the  deliberations, 
where  every  queftion  is  decided  by  a majority  of. 
votes. 

This  body,  which  is  compofed  of  feventeen 
perlons,  meets  twice  or  thrice  a year,  during  fix 
years  at  Amfterdam,  and  two  at  Middleburg. 
The  other  chambers  are  too  inconfiderable  to  en- 
joy this  prerogative.  Some  myfterious  minded 
men,  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  ima- 
gined, that  profound  fecrecy  might  inlure  greater 
fuccefs  to  their  trapfaftions  5 and  four  or  five  of 
the  molt  enlightened,  or  molt  powerful  men 
among  the  deputies  were  accordingly  chofen,  and 
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in  veiled  with  authority  to  regulate  all  affairs  of 
importance,  without  the  confent  of  their  col- 
leagues, and  without  being  obliged  even  to  afk 
their  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  the  faults  winch  it  is  eafy  to 
perceive  in  thefe  lingular  lnflitutions,  the  Com- 
pany rofe  to  a very  brilliant  (late  of  profperity. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  inveftigate  the  caufes  of  this 
political  phænomenon. 

The  early  fucceffes  of  the  Company  were  owen 
to  their  having  the  good  fortune,  in  lefs  than  half 
a century,  to  take  more  than  three  hundred  Poi- 
tuguefe  veffels  -,  fome  of  which  were  bound  tor 
Europe,  and  others  for  the  different  fea-ports  in 
India,  and  were  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Afia.  This 
wealth,  which  the  captors  had  the  honefty  to  leave 
untouched,  brought  to  the  Company  immenfe 
returns,  or  ferved  to  procure  them.  Thus  the 
Tales  became  very  confiderable,  although  the  ex- 
ports were  very  moderate. 

The  decline  of  the  maritime  power  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  attack  the  fet- 
tlements  belonging  to  that  nation,  and  greatly 
facilitated  the  conqueft  of  them.  A hey  found 
the  forts  ftrongly  built,  defended  by  a numerous 
artillery,  and  provided  with  every  thing  that  go- 
vernment and  the  rich  individuals  oi  a victoiious 
nation  might  naturally  be  luppofed  to  have  col- 
lected together  for  their  protection.  To  form  a 
juft  idea  of  this  advantage,  we  need  only  confider 
what  it  has  coft  other  nations  to  obtain  permiffion 
to  fix  in  an  advantageous  fituation,  to  build  houfes, 
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magazines,  and  forts  ; and  to  procure  all  the  con- 
veniences neceffary  for  their  fecurity,  or  their 
commerce. 

When  the  Company  found  themfelves  in  poffef- 
fion  of  fo  many  rich  and  well  eftabliihed  let  de- 
ments, they  did  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  fe- 
duced  by  a grafping  fpirit  of  ambition.  They  were 
defirous  of  extending  their  commerce,  not  their 
conquells;  and  can  fcarce  be  accufed  of  any  acts 
of  injuftice,  except  fuch  as  feemed  neceffary  to  fe- 
cure  their  power.  The  Eaft  was  no  longer  a fcerie 
of  bloodfhed,  as  it  had  been  at  the  time,  when  the 
the  defire  of  diftinguifiiing  themfelves  by  martial 
exploits,  and  the  rage  of  making  profelytes,  gave 
the  Portuguefe  a menacing  air  wherever  they  ap- 
peared in  India. 

The  Dutch  feemed  to  have  arrived  rather  'to 
revenge,  and  refcue  the  natives  of  the  country, 
than  to  enfiave  them.  They  maintained  no  wars 
with  them,  but  fuch  as  were  neceffary  to  procure 
fetrlements  upon  their  coafts,  and  to  oblige  them 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce.  It  is  true, 
thefe  people  received  no  advantage  from  them, 
and  were  deprived  of  a great  part  of  their  liberty  } 
but  in  other  refpe&s,  their  new  mailers,  rather  lefs 
barbarous  than  the  conquerors  they  had  di  fpofiefled, 
left  the  Indians  at  liberty  to  govern  themfelves, 
and  did  not  compel  them  to  change  their  laws, 
their  manners,  or  their  religion. 

By  their  manner  of  polling  and  dillributing 
their  forces,  they  contrived  to  keep  the  people  in 
awe,  whom  they  had  at  firft  conciliated  by  their 
behaviour.  If  we  except  Cochin  and  iyialacca. 
Vol.  I.  A a they 
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: they  had  nothing  upon  the  continent  but  fa&ories 
j and  fmail  forts.  The  iflands  of  Java  and  Ceylon 
contained  their  troops  and  magazines  : and  from 
thence  their  ihips  maintained  their  authority,  and 
protected  their  trade  throughout  India. 

This  commerce  was  become  very  confiderable, 
fince  the  definition  of  the  Portuguefé  power  had 
throw’n  tlie  fpice  trade  into  their  hands.  Al- 
though the  chief  confumption  of  the  fpices  was  in 
Europe,  the  fortunate  polTeffors  of  this  branch  or 
commerce,  did  not  fail  to  fell  a confiderable  pait 
of  them  in  the  Indies,  though  at  a lower  price. 
They  found  an  annual  vent  there,  for  ten  thou- 
fand  pounds  weight  of  mace,  one  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  nutmegs,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  of  cloves,  two  hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  cinnamon,  and  three  or  four  mil- 
lions weight  of  pepper.  Thefe,  however,  were 
in  general  fpices  of  an  inferior  quality,  which 
would  not  have  been  fold  in  our  countries. 

The  care  of  exporting  and  diftributing  the 
fpices,  a {lifted  the  Dutch  in  appropriating  to  them- 
felves  feveral  other  branches  of  commerce.  In 
procefs  of  time  they  became  maftersof  the  coaft- 
ing  trade  of  Afia,  as  they  were  already  of  that  of 
Europe.  This  navigation  employed  a great  num- 
ber of  fhips  and  failors,  who  without  cauftng  any 
expence  to  the  Company,  contributed  to  it’s  fecu- 
rity. 

By  virtue  of  thefe  fuperior  advantages,  they 
were  enabled,  for  a long  time,  to  prevent  the  at- 
tempts of  other  nations  to  interfere  in  the  Indian 
trade,  or  to  make  them  abortive.  The  produce  of 
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this  rich  country  came  to  the  Europeans  through 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch}  who  never  experienced, 
thofe  redraints  from  their  country,  which  have  in 
latter  times  been  impofed  every  where  elfe.  The 
government,  convinced  that  the  proceedings  of 
other  nations  neither  ought,  nor  could  be  a rule 
to  diredt  their  conduct,  always  gave  the  Company 
leave  to  difpofe  of  their  merchandife  at  the  capital 
freely,  and  without  referve.  At  the  time  this  fo- 
ciety  was  inftituted,  the  United  Provinces  had 
neither  any  manufactures  nor  crude  materials  to 
work  upon.  It  was  therefore  no  inconvenience, 
but  rather  a point  of  great  policy,  to  allow,  and 
even  encourage,  the  citizens  to  wear  linens  and 
fluffs  imported  from  India.  The  various  manu- 
faclures  which  were  introduced  into  the  republic, 
in  confequence  of  the  repeal  of  the  edidl  of  Nantz, 
might  have  induced  them  to  lay  afide  the  thoughts 
of  purchafing  their  clothing  from  fo  remote  a coun- 
try} but  the  fondnefs  that  prevailed  in  Europe  at 
that  time  for  French  fafhions,  had  given  fo  advan- 
tageous an  opening  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
refugees,  that  they  had  not  the  lead  idea  of  de- 
parting from  the  antient  channel.  Since  the  high 
price  of  labour,  the  neceffary  confequence  of  a re- 
dundancy of  money,  has  leffened  the  manufac- 
tures, and  obliged  the  nation  to  trade  upon  a 
frugal  plan,  Indian  fluffs  have  had  a greater  run 
than  ever.  It  was  thought  that  fewer  inconveni- 
ences would  arife  from  enriching  the  Indians 
than  the  Englifli  or  French,  whofe  profperity 
would  not  fail  to  haflen  the  ruin  of  a date,  the 
opulence  of  which  is  only  fupported  by  the  blind- 
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powers. 

This  difpofition  of  things  had  carried  the  for- 
tune of  the  Company  to  a degree,  from  which  it 
has  at  length  fallen  off.  This  truth  will  be  made 
apparent  by  entering  into  a detail  of  feme  faiffs. 

The  firft  funds  of  this  commercial  affociation 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  14,211,648  livres  *. 
of  this  fund,  8,084,813  t were  furnifhed  by 
AmfLerdam  j 2,934,540  livres,  eight  fols  £ by 
Zealand;  1,180,905  livres  § by  Enchuyfen; 
1,034,00011  by  Delft;  587,109  livres  twelve 
fols  **  by  Horn;  and  the  remaining  390,280 
livres  ft  by  Rotterdam. 

This  capital,  which  has  never  been  increafed, 
and  which,  fince  it’s  eflablifhment  to  the  iff  of 
January  1778  has  yielded,  one  year  with  another, 
twenty-one,  and  one  feventeenth  per  cent,  was 
was  divided  into  fums  of  6,600  livres  ijlj,  which 
were  called  fhares.  Their  number  amounted  to 
two  thoufand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  They 
were  fold  for  ready  money,  or  upon  credit,  as  all 
merchandife  is.  The  form  required  in  tranfact- 
ing  this  bufinefs  was  only  to  fubfiitute  the  name 
of  the  buyer,  inftead  of  that  of  the  feller,  upon 
the  books  of  the  Company,  and  in  this  confifted 
the  foie  claim  the  proprietors  had.  Avarice  and 
the  fpirit  of  calculation  have  fuggefted  another 
mode  of  being  concerned  in  this  traffic.  Perfons 
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■who  had  no  fhares  to  fell,  and  others  who  had  no  B 
intention  to  buy,  engaged  themfclves  reciprocally;  <- 
the  former,  to  furnifh  a certain-  number  of  (hares, 
and  the  latter,  to  take  them  at  a dated  price,  and 
on  a given  day.  The  price  they  bore  at  that  pe- 
riod determined  the  fate  of  thefe  gameders.  The 
perlbn  who  had  lod,  paid  the  difference  in  money, 
and  thus  ended  the  negotiation. 

The  dedre  of  gain,  and  the  fear  of  loling  in 
thefe  bold  ('peculations,  generally  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  agitation  in  the  minds  of  the 
perfons  concerned.  Good  or  bad  news  was  in- 
vented ; the  credit  of  this  intelligence  was  alter- 
nately ledened  or  confirmed  ; and  attempts  were 
made  to  dilcover  the  myderies  of  courts,  and  to 
bribe  miniders.  Public  -tranquillity  was  io  fre- 
quently didurbed  by  the  collifion  ot  thele  oppofite 
intereds,  that  the  government  thought  it  neceffary 
to  take  fome  deps  to  prevent  the  excefs  of  this 
dock-jobbing.  It  was  declared,  that  every  fide 
of  diares  fhould  be  deemed  void,  unlefs  it  could 
be  proved  by  the  books,  that  the  feller,  at  the 
time  of  making  the  bargain,  was  really  pofi’eded 
of  that  property.  Men  of  honour,  did  not  trunk 
themlelves  dilpenfed  from  their  engagements 
by  this  law:  but  it  produced  the  intended  effect 
of  making  thefe  tranfadlions  lei s frequent. 

In  fuccefsful  times,  thefe  diares  role  to  an  al- 
mof(  incredible  price,  as  far  as  to  eight  times  their 
original  value;  but  they  have  fucceffively  fallen 
off!  At  the  period  we  are  now  writing,  they  do 
not  gain  more  than  about  three  hundred  and  fixty 
per  cent.  This  is  even  a higher  price  than  they 
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will  fell  for  any  where  except  in  Holland,  where- 
the  people  have  ufed  thernfelves  to  be  fatisfied 
with  an  intereft  'of  two  and  three-fourths  per 
cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1 75 1 , the  capital  of  the 
Company,  after  the  payment  of  the  debts,  did 
not  exceed  62,480,000  livres*.  Of  this  fum 
even,  there  was  not,  in  money,  good  bills,  and 
merchandi-fe  both  in  the  magazines,  or  upon 
the  feas  of  Europe  and  India,  any  more  than 
38,060,0c  o livres  f,  The  remainder  confided  of 
doubtful  or  defperate  debts,  of  arms,  provifions, 
artillery,  military  dores,  cattle,  flaves,  and  fome 
other  effedts  which  were  not  objedts  of  commerce. 

At  the  fame  period,  the  annual  profits  arofe  to 
27,940,000+  livres.  But  in  order  to  gain  this 
return,  it  was  neceffary  to  lay  out  20,460,000  §; 
fo  that  the  net  profit  was  7,480,000  livres  ||,  to 
anfwer  the  dividend,  and  to  fupply  the  expences 
of  war,  or  the  Ioffes  from  fire,  diipwreck,  and  the 
other  various  calamities  which  human  prudence 
can  neither  forefee  nor  prevent. 

This  fituation  appeared  fo  very  alarming  to 
Model,  the  abled  of  the  chiefs  that  ever  governed 
the  Dutch  feulements  in  the  Ead  Indies,  that  he 
confidered  the  Company  as  an  exhauded  body  to 
be  fupported  only  by  cordials  : it  was,  as  he  ex- 
preffed  himfelf,  a leaky  veflel,  that  is  kept  from 
foundering  only  by  the  pump. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  endeavours  we  have 
made,  it  has  been  impoffible  to  obtain  a ftate  of 
accounts  pofterior  to  the  one  we  have  juft  given. 
What  are  then  the  people  interefted  in  t’nefe  con- 
cerns, to  think  of  the  obftinacy  with  which  they 
are  left  in  ignorance  of  their  fituation?  They 
muft  conclude  either  that  their  affairs  are  in  the 
utmoft  confufion  ; that  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
have  intruded  the  adminiftration  of  them,  are 
difhoneft  men,  whole  confiant  defign  is  to  order 
and  difpofe  of  every  thing  at  pleafure,  and  to  pil-r 
lage,  without  fubje&ing  themfelves  to  any  kind  of 
reclamation  ; or  who  create  fufpicions  of  mal-r 
verfation,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring 
themfelves  from  the  imputation  of  ignorance. 
They  muft  naturally  fay  to  themfelves,  we  are  in 
the  hands  of  unfkiiful  men,  or  of  knaves,  and  of 
thefe  two  fuppofitions,  which  ever  they  may  adept, 
the  effedt  will  be  the  lame.  The  flock-holders 
will  be  miftruftful,  the  fhares  will  be  depreciated, 
and  the  Company  will  fall  to  ruin.  When  we 
confider  with  a little  attention  this  myfterious  kind 
of  conduct,  we  ffiall  find  it  difficult  to  determine 
upon  which  we  are  moft  to  lay  the  blame,  upon 
the  indolence  of  the  proprietors,  who  have  a right 
to  demand  an  account  from  perlons,  who  in  fact 
are  no  more  than  their  agents,  and  who  cercainly 
v/ill  not  be  involved  in  their  ruin;  or  upon  the 
tyrannical  infolence  of  thefe  reprefentatives,  to 
whom  their  fellow-citizens  have  intruded  their 
'fortune,  which  they  make  ufe  of  as  if  it  were  their 
own;  or,  laftly,  upon  the  perfidious  connivance 
of  the  rulers  of  the  ftate,  who  dare  not,  or  can- 
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not,  or  will  not  interpole  their  authority  in  a 
matter  of  fo  great  importance.  However  this 
may  be,  the  fecrecy  to  which  the  Company 
binds  it’s  agents,  by  oath,  does  not  prevent  it 
from  being  apparent,  that  it’s  fituation  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  deplorable.  The  Com- 
pany has  itfelf  been  obliged  to  communicate  it’s 
cjiftrefs  to  other  nations,  by  continuing  conftantly 
to  diminifh  it’s  dividends.  Let  us  now  en- 
deavour to  inveftigate  the  true  caufes  of  this 
melancholy  truth. 

The  firftof  thefe,  was  the  multitude  of  little  wars 
they  were  fucceffively  engaged  in  without  inter- 
miffion.  Scarce  had  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo- 
luccas recovered  from  the  aftonilhment  into 
which  they  had  been  throw’n  by  the  victories 
gained  by  the  Dutch  over  a people  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  invincible,  than  they  grew  impa- 
tient of  the  yoke.  The  Company,  dreading  the 
confequences  of  this  difcontent,  attacked  the  king 
ofTernate,  to  oblige  him  to  confent  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  clove-tree  every  where  except  in 
Amboyna,  The  blunders  in  Banda  were  utterly 
exterminated,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  become 
flaves.  Macafiar,  defirous  of  fupporting  their 
prétendons,  kept  a confiderable  force  at  bay  for  a 
long  time.  The  lofs  of  Formofa  brought  on  the 
ruin  of  the  factories  of  Tonkin  and  Siam.  The 
Company  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arms 
to  fupport  the  exclufive  trade  of  Sumatra.  Ma- 
lacca was  befieged,  it’s  territory  ravaged,  and  it’s 
navigation  interrupted  by  pirates.  Negapatan 
was  twice  attacked  -,  Cochin  was  employed  in  re- 
fifcing  the  attempts  of  the  kings  of  Calicut,  and 
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Xravancor.  Ceylon  has  been  a fcene  of  perpe-  book 
tual  difturbances,  which  are  as  frequent,  and  dill  ■ -t—  » 
more  violent  at  Java,  where  peace  can  never  con- 
tinue long,  unlefs  the  Company  will  give  a rea- 
fonable  price  for  the  commodities  they  require. 

All  thefe  wars  have  proved  ruinous,  more  ruin- 
ous, indeed,  than  they  ought  to  have  been,  be- 
caufe  thofe  who  had  the  management  of  them, 
only  fought  opportunities  of  enriching  themfelves. 

These  notorious  diffentions  have,  in  many 
places,  been  followed  by  odious  opprefiions  which 
have  been  praCtifed  at  Japan,  China,  Cambodia, 

Aracan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  Achem, 
Coromandel,  Surat  ; in  Perfia,  atBafïbra,  Mocho, 
and  other  places.  Moft  of  the  countries  in  India 
are  filled  with  tyrants,  who  prefer  piracy  to  com- 
merce, and  who  acknowledge  no  right  but  that  of 
force,  and  think  that  whatever  is  practicable,  is  juft. 

The  profits  accruing  to  the  Company  from  the 
places  where  their  trade  met  with  no  interruption 
for  a long  time,  counterbalanced  the  Ioffes  they 
fuftained  in  others,  by  tyranny,  or  anarchy;  but 
other  European  nations  deprived  them  of  this  in- 
demnification. This  competition  obliged  them 
to  buy  dearer  and  to  fell  cheaper.  Their  natural 
advantages  might  perhaps  have  enabled  them  to 
fupport  this  misfortune,  if  their  rivals  had  not 
determined  to  throw  the  trade  carried  on  from 
India  to  India,  into  the  hands  of  private  mer- 
chants. By  this  expreffion  we  are  to  underftand 
the  operations  neceffary  to  tranfport  the  merchan- 
dife  of  one  country  in  Afia  to  another;  from 
China,  Bengal,  and  Surat,  for  infiance,  to  the 
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K Philippines,  Perfia,  and  Arabia.  It  was  by  means 
^ of  this  circulation,  and  by  a multiplicity  of  ex- 
changes, that  the  Dutch  obtained  for  nothing,  or 
for  a trifle,  the  rich  cargoes  they  brought  to  Eu- 
rope. The  activity,  œconomy  and  fkill  of  the 
free  merchants  drove  the  Company  from  all  the 
fea-ports  where  no  partiality  was  fhew’n. 

This  revolution,  which  fo  clearly  pointed  out 
to  them  what  ffeps  they  had  to  take,  did  not  even 
fet  them  right  with  refpeft  to  a meafure  that  was 
deftructive  to  trade.  They  had  been  accuffomed 
to  carry  all  their  Indian  and  European  merchan- 
dife  to  Batavia,  from  whence  it  was  diffributed 
among  the  different  fa&ories  where  it  might  be 
fold  to  advantage.  This  cuffom  occafioned  ex- 
pence and  lofs  of  time,  the  inconveniences  of 
which  were  not  perceived  while  their  profits  were 
fo  enormous.  When  other  nations  carried  on  a 
direct  trade,  it  became  indifpenlably  necefiary  to 
relinquish  a fyftem,  not  only  bad  in  itfelf,  but  in- 
compatible with  circumftances.  The.  dominion 
of  cuffom,  however,  ft  ill  prevails  ; and  it  was 
faid  to  be  owen  to  the  Company’s  apprehenfions 
that  their  fervants  would  make  an  improper  ufe 
of  any  innovation,  that  they  did  not  adopt  a mea- 
fure, the  neceffity  of  which  was  fo  fully  demon- 
ftrated. 

This  was  probably  nothing  more  than  a pre- 
text which  ferved  to  conceal  motives  of  private 
intereft.  The  frauds  of  the  agents  were  more 
than  winked  at.  The  firff  of  them  employed  had 
for  the  moff  part  been  exact  in  their  conduct. 
They  had  been  under  the  direction  of  admira  s 
6 who 
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who  vifited  all  the  factories,  who  were  invefted 
with  abfolute  powers  in  India,  and,  at  the  conclu- 
fion  or  every  voyage,  gave  an  account  in  Europe 
of  their  adminiftration.  In  proportion  as  the  go- 
vernment became  a fedentary  one,  the  agents, 
who  were  not  fo  ftriCtly  watched,  grew  more  re- 
mifs.  They  abandoned  themfeives  to  that  effe- 
minacy, a habit  of  which  is  fo  eafily  contracted 
in  hot  countries.  It  became  neceffary  to  increafe 
the  number  of  thefe  agents  : and  no  one  made  a 
capital  point  of  correcting  an  abufe,  which  gave 
the  people  in  power  an  opportunity  of  providing  for 
all  their  dependents  ; who  went  to  A fia  with  a view 
of  making  a confiderable  fortune  in  a fhort  time. 
Being  prohibited  from  trading,  their  appoint- 
ments not  being  fufficient  to  maintain  them,  and 
all  honeft  ways  of  enriching  themfeives  being  fhuc 
againft  them,  they  had  recourse  to  mal -practices. 
The  Company  were  cheated  in  all  their  affairs  by 
faCtors  who  had  no  intereft  in  their  profperity. 
Thefe  diforders  grew  to  fuch  a height,  that  it  was 
propofed  to  allow  a premium  of  five  per  cent, 
upon  all  commodities  fold  or  bought,  which  was 
to  be  divided  among  all  the  fervants  of  the  Com- 
pany, according  to  their  ranks.  Upon  thefe 
terms,  they  w'ere  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  their 
account  was  juft.  This  arrangement  lafted  but 
five  years;  it  being  found  that  corruption  pre- 
vailed as  much  as  ever:  the  premium  and  the 
the  oath  were  then  abolifhed;  and  from  this  pe- 
riod the  agents  demand  any  confideration  for  their 
trouble  that  their  avarice  dictates. 
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The  contagion,  which  at  firft  infected  the  lower 
factories,  gradually  reached  the  principal  fettle- 
ments,  and,  at  laft,  Batavia  itfelf.  So  great  a fim- 
plicity  of  manners  prevailed  there  at  firft,  that  the 
members  of  the  government  ufually  drefted  like 
common  failors,  and  never  wore  decent  cloaths 
but  in  their  council-chamber.  This  modefty  was 
accompanied  with  fo  diftinguifhed  a probity,  that 
before  the  year  1650,  not  one  remarkable  fortune 
had  been  made  -,  but  this  unhear'd-of  prodigy  of 
virtue  could  not  be  of  long  duration.  Warlike 
republics  have  been  feen  to  conquer  and  make  ac- 
quifitions  for  their  country,  and  to  fill  the  public 
treafurv  with  the  fpoils  of  kingdoms.  But  we 
fhall  never  fee  the  citizens  of  a commercial  republic 
amafs  riches  for  a particular  body  in  the  ftate, 
from  which  they  derive  neither  glory  nor  profit. 
The  aufterity  of  republican  principles  muft  of 
courfe  give  way  to  the  example  given  by  the 
people  of  the  Eaft.  This  relaxation  of  manners 
was  more  fenfibly  perceived  in  the  capital  of  the 
colony,  where  the  articles  of  luxury  that  came 
from  all  parts,  and  the  air  of  magnificence  it  was 
thought  neceftary  to  throw  round  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  introduced  a tafte  for  fhew.  This  tafte  occa- 
fioned  a corruption  of  manners  -,  and  this  corrup- 
tion of  manners  made  all  methods  of  getting  mo- 
ney alike  indifferent.  Even  the  appearance  of 
decency  was  fo  far  difregarded,  that  a governor- 
general  finding  himfélf  convicted  of  plundering 
the  finances  without  the  leaft  kind  of  re  ft  r ai  nr, 
made  no  fcruple  pf  juftifying  his  conduit  by  pro- 
ducing a carte  blanche  figned  by  the  Company. 

How 
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How  was  it  poffible  to  have  fettled  a remedy 
againft  this  conduct  of  the  governors,  when  their 
depravation  could  not  have  been  forefeen  in  the 
infancy  of  the  republic,  where  a purity  of  man- 
ners and  frugality  prevailed  ? In  thefe  fettle- 
ments  of  the  Dutch,  the  laws  had  been  made 
for  virtuous  men  -,  other  manners  required  other 
laws. 

These  diforders  might  have  been  reprefled  in 
their  firlt  beginnings,  if  they  had  not  naturally 
made  the  fame  progrefs  m Europe  as  in  Aha. 

But  as  a river  that  overflows  it’s  banks  collects 

» 

more  mud  than  water  in  it’s  paffage,  fo  the  vices 
which  riches  bring  along  with  them,  increafe  fafter 
than  riches  themfelves.  The  poll  of  direflor, 
which  was  at  firft  allotted  to  able  merchants,  was, 
at  length,  veiled  in  great  families,  in  which  it  was 
perpetuated,  together  with  the  magiftracies,  by 
virtue  of  which  it  had  been  firft  procured.  Thefe 
families,  engaged  in  political  views,  or  in  the 
fervice  of  adminiftration,  confidered  thefe  polls, 
which  they  had  extorted  from  the  Company,  only 
in  the  light  of  a confiderable  income,  or  an  eafy 
provifion  for  their  relations  3 fome  of  them  even 
as  opportunities  of  making  a bad  ufe  of  their  cre- 
dit. The  bufinels  of  receiving  accounts,  hearing 
debates,  and  carrying  on  the  mod  important 
tranfa&ions  of  the  Company,  was  left  to  a fecre- 
tary,  who,  under  the  more  plaufible  title  of  advo- 
cate, became  the  foie  manager  of  all  the  affairs. 
The  governors,  who  met  but  twice  a-year,  in 
fpring  and  autumn,  at  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  the  fleets,  forgot  the  habit  and  track  of  all 
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t bufmefs  which  requires  a confiant  attention. 
j They  were  obliged  to  repofe  an  entire  confidence 
in  a perfon  appointed  by  the  date  to  make  extracts 
from  all  the  difpatches  that  arrived  from  India, 
and  to  draw  up  the  form  of  the  anfwers  that  were 
to  be  returned.  This  guide,  who  was  fometimes 
incapable,  often  bribed,  and  always  fufpicious, 
either  threw  thofe  whom  he  conducted  into  a 
precipice,  or  differed  them  them  to  fall  into  it. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  arifes  from  intered, 
and  intered  always  occafions  difputes.  Each 
chamber  would  have  docks,  arfenals,  and  maga- 
zines of  it’s  own,  for  the  diips  it  was  to  fit  out. 
Offices  were  multiplied,  and  frauds  were  encou- 
raged by  a conducd  fo  erroneous. 

It  was  a maxim  in  every  department  to  furnifh 
goods,  as  it  had  a right  to  do,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  it’s  diips.  Thefe  goods  were  not 
equally  proper  for  the  places  for  which  they  were 
dedined,  and  were  either  not  fold  at  all,  or  fold  to 
difadvantage. 

When  circumdances  called  for  extraordinary 
fupplies,  a fpirit  of  puerile  vanity,  which  is  afraid 
of  betraying  it’s  weaknefs  by  confeffing  it’s  wants, 
led  them  to  avoid  borrowing  money  in  Holland, 
where  they  would  have  paid  only  an  intered  of 
three  per  cent,  and  to  have  recou rfe  to  Batavia, 
where  money  was  at  fix,  or  more  frequently  to 
Bengal,  or  the  coad  of  Coromandel,  where  it  was 
at  nine  per  cent,  and  fometimes  much  higher. 
Abufes  were  multiplied  on  all  fides. 

The  dates-general,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to 
examine,  every  four  years,  into  the  date  of  the 
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Company;  to  fatisfy  themfelves  that  they  kept 
within  the  limits  afllgned  by  their  grant;  to  lee 
that  juftice  was  adminidered  to  the  perlons  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  a 
manner  not  prejudicial  to  the  republic;  fhould 
have  put  a (lop  to  thefe  irregularities,  and  ought 
to  have  done  it.  They  did  not  do  their  duty 
upon  any  occafion,  nor  at  any  time.  There  ne- 
ver was  prefented  to  this  aflembiy,  any  other 
than  fo  confufed  a (late  of  accounts,  that  perfons, 
the  mod  completely  verfed  in  figures,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  clear  up  the  chaos  with  the 
longed  and  mod  continued  nocturnal  labours; 
notwithdanding  which,  with  a kind  of  complai- 
fance,  the  motives  of  which  we  fhould  fear  to 
fearch  into,  thefe  accounts  were  always  audited 
with  unanimous  approbation,  without  the  lead 
delay,  and  without  the  (lighted  difcudion  of  the 
particulars. 

But  we  are  weary  of  giving  a detail  of  the 
feveral  irregularities  that  have  corrupted  the 
government  of  an  afibciation,  formerly  ,fo  flou- 
rifhing.  The  colours  of  this  piclure  are  too 
gloomy.  Let  us  examine  what  remedies  it  would 
be  proper  to  apply  to  evils  of  fuch  number  and 
magnitude. 

The  fird  thing  neceflary  is  to  be  convinced 
that  the  government  of  the  Company  is  too  com- 
plicated even  in  Europe.  A direction  veded  in 
fo  many  chambers,  and  in  fuch  a number  of  di- 
rectors, mud  be  attended  with  infinite  inconve- 
niences. It  is  impoffible  that  the  fame  fpirit 
Ihould  prevail  throughout  the  whole,  and  that  the 
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t r an(a ci i 0 o srfhpul d be- carried  on  without  receiv- 
jng.a  tinéUire  from  the  oppofite  views  of  the  pèr- 
fons  vvho;  condudt  them  in.  different  placés,  with 
independence,  and.  without  harmony.'  Unity  of 
defign,  fo  ne.G.efiary  in  the  fine  arts,  is  equally 
.advantageous,  in  bufinefs.  In  -vain  will  it  be -ob- 
jected, that  it  -is  the  in  te  reft  of  all  democratic 
Hates  to  divide,- their  wealth,  and  to  make  the 
fortunes  of  the  citizens  as  equal  as  poffible.  This 
maxim,  in  itfel.f  true,  is  not  applicable  to  awe- 
public  that  has  no -territory,  - and  maintains  itfelf 
merely  by  it/s  , commerce.  It  will  therefore  be 
expedient  that  every  article  bought  or  fold  fhould 
fall  under  one  general  inflection,  and  be  brought 
into  one  port.  TheTavings  that  would  be  made, 
would  be  thedeaft  advantage  the  Company  would 
receive  from  this  alteration. 

From  this  place,  which  would  be  the  Center  of 
intelligence  from  all  quarters,  deputations  might 
be  fent  to  inquire  into,  and  correct  abufes  in  the 
remoteft  parts  of  Afia.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
towards  the  Indian  princes,  from  whom  they 
have  forcibly  extorted  an  exclufive  commerce, 
will  be  one  of  the  Jftrft  objects  of  confideratiort. 
They  have,  for  a long  time,  behaved  to  them 
with  an  infolent  pride  -,  they  have  attempted  to 
learn  and  to  lay  open  the  fecrets  of  their  govern- 
ment ; and  to  engage  them  in  quarrels  with  their 
'neighbours  -,  they  have  fomented  divifions  among 
their  fubjects,  and  fhew’n  a diftruft  mixed  with 
animofity  ; they  have  obliged  them  to  make  facri- 
fices  which  they  never  promifed  -,  and  deprived 
them  of  advantages  fecured  to  them  by  the  terms 
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of  capitulation.  All  thefe  intolerable  ads  of  B °..°  K 
tyranny,  occafion  frequent  difturbances,  which  > 

fometimes  end  in  hoftilities.  To  reftore  har- 
mony, which  is  a talk  that  grows  more  necelTary 
and  more  difficult  every  day,  agents  fhould  be 
appointed,  who  with  a fpirit  of  moderation  fhould 
unite  a knowlege  of  the  interefts,  cuftoms,  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  manners  of  thefe  nations. 

At  prefent,  perhaps,  the  Company  may  be  un- 
provided with  perfons  of  this  damp  i but  it  con- 
cerns them  to  procure  fuch.  Perhaps  too  they 
might  find  fuch  among  the  fuperintendents  of 
their  factories,  which  they  have  every  reafon  to 
induce  them  to  abandon. 

The  difeerning  part  of  the  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions unanimoufly  agree,  that  the  Dutch  fettle- 
ments  in  India  are  too  numerous  : and  that  by 
leffening  their  number,  they  would  greatly  reduce 
their  expences,  without  diminifhing  their  com- 
merce. The  Company  cannot  poffibly  be  igno- 
rant of  what,  is  fo  generally  know’n.  One  would 
be  apt  to  think,  they  were  induced  to  continue 
the  fa&ories  that  were  burdenfome,  to  prevent 
a fufpicion  of  their  not  being  in  a condition 
to  maintain  them.  But  this  weak  confider- 
ation  fhould  fway  them  no  longer.  All  that 
deferves  their  attention,  is  to  make  a due  diftinc- 
tion  between  what  it  is  convenient  to  part  with, 
or  advantageous  to  retain.  They  have  before 
them  a feries  of  fafts  and  experience,  which 
muft  prevent  any  miilake  in  an  arrangement  of 
fuch  importance. 
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b o k jN  tjie  fubordinate  factories,  which  they  may 
u— * think  proper  to  continue  for  the  advantage  of 
trade,  they  will  demolifh  all  ulelefs  fortifications; 
thev  will  diiTolve  the  councils,  eftabliffied  from 
motives  of  oitentation  rather  than  neceffity;  and 
they  will  proportion  the  number  of  their  fervants 
to  the  extent  of  their  tranfadtions.  Let  the  Com- 
pany call  to  mind  chafe  happy  times,  when  two  or 
three  fadtors,  chofen  with  judgment,  fent  out  car- 
goes infinitely  more  confiderablethan  any  they  have 
received  fince;  when  they  railed  amazing  profits 
upon  their  goods,  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  have 
been-  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  their  numerous 
agents;  and  then  they  will  not  hefitate  a moment 
to  return  to  their  old  maxims,  and  to  prefer  a 
fimplicity  which  made  them  rich,  to  an  empty  pa- 
rade that  ruins  them. 

The  reformation  will  be  attended  with  greater 
difficulties  in  the  more  important  colonies.  The 
Company’s  agents  there  are  a more  numerous, 
reputable,  and  in  proportion  a more  opulent  body, 
and  confequently  lei's  difpofed  to  fubmit  to  any 
regulations.  It  is,  however,  neceffary  to  reduce 
them  to  order,  fince  the  abufes  they  have  either 
introduced,  or  winked  at,  muft  fooner  or  later 
inevitably  occafion  the  total  ruin  of  the  interefts 
over  which  they  prefide.  The  malverfations  that 
prevail  in  the  manufactures,  magazines,  docks, 
and  arfenals  at  Batavia,  and  the  other  large  fettle- 
ments,  are  fcarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

These  arrangements  would  lead  to  others  ftill 
more  confiderable.  At  their  firft  rife,  the  Com- 
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pany  eftablifhed  fixed  and  precife  rules,  which 
were  not  to  be  departed  from  on  any  pretence, 
or  on  any  occafion'  whatfoever.  Their  fervants 
were  mere  machines,  the  fmalleft  movements  of 
which  they  had  wound  up  before-hand.  They 
judged  this  abfolute  and  univerfal  direction  ne- 
cefiary  to  correCt  what  was  amifs  in  the  choice  of 
their  agents,  who  were  moft  of  them  draw’n  out 
of  obfcurity,  and  had  not  the  advantage  of.  that 
careful  education  which  would  have  enlarged 
their  ideas.  The  Company  themfelves  did  not 
fuffer  the  lead;. variation  in  their  own  conduct,  and 
to  this  invariable  uniformity  they  attributed  the 
fuccefs  of  their  enterprises.  The  frequent  mis- 
fortunes which  this  fyfiem  OGcafioned,  did  not 
prevail  with  them  to  lay  it  afide;  and  they  always 
adhered  obfiinately  to  their  firft  plan.  It  is 
necefiary  that  they  fhould  adopt  other  maxims  -, 
and  after  having  chofen  their  factors  with  more 
caution,  that  they  fhould  leave  to  their  fkill  an.d 
exertions,  the  management  of  concerns  at  lo 
great  a diftance,  and  fubjeft  to  perpetual  changes. 
Tired  of  maintaining  a difadvantageous  druggie 
with  the  free  traders  of  other  nations,  they  fhould 
refolve  to  leave  the  commerce,  fiom  one  part  of 
India  to  another,  to  private  perfons.  This  happy 
innovation  would  make  their  colonies  nchei  and 
more  powerful  3 and  they  would  foon  be  filled 
with  men  of  an  enterprizing  fpirir,  who  would 
diffufe  their  moft  plentiful  and  moft  valuable  pro- 
ductions in  all  the  markets.  They  themfelves 
would  reap  more  advantage  from  the  cuftoms 
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colleded  in  their  factories, than,  they  could  pof- 
ftbfy  expedrfrom  the  complicated,  languid,  and 
even  unfrecjuenC'cammercial  agreements,  tranfad- 

erd  there.; ,|:  j;,  y[S  , - -- 

r“Ar.‘  the  fame  /time,  thofe  too  ruinous  arma- 
ments» for  ..which  the  Company  are  inceflantly 
cenfured,;  will  be  difeontinued.  , Soon  after  the 


commencement  . of  the  prefent  century,  they 
adopted  fin  itheir.,  docks  a defedivemode  of  con- 
ftruding  fhips,  which  made  them  lofe  a great 
number  of. .them,  and  fome  very  .rich  cargoes* 
Thefe  fatal  experiments  brought  them  back  to 
the  pradice  generally  received  ; but  from  fome 
improper  motives,  they  continued  to  employ  in 
their  voyages,  one-third  more  of  vefifels  than  were 
necefiary.  This  indance  of  corruption,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked  at  any  time; 
is  become  more  particularly  iofupportable,  fince 
the  materials  employed  ia  navak  affairs  have 
arifen  to  a very  exorbitant  price  j,  and  fince  i.t 
has  been  jieceifary  to  injereife  the  p.,y  of  the 
tailors.  <*>i •fi'U.'O'".  ; j tna  ©v. . . tj  .c  v'-t  *[ 

These  reformations  »w(ould  bring  on^n  extéris. 
non  of  trade  ; iVhich,  . in: /proportion  to  .the  mârw 
ners  and  circumllances^was  formerly  very  confié 
derable  ; but.- the:  progrefs . of.  itL.was^opfpsdf 
notwithftanding  the  great  increafe  of  confuop^ÎQtj 
in  Europe,  and.  the  n(ew;  opened,  v^ith 

Africa  and  America,  f.  gvgn  pter£e}y£d , .tq 

decreafe,  fince  there  was  no  augmentation  of  it’s 
produce,  although  xhe  jme rc  ha  ndiz£: as- '.etnîo ft 
doubled  in  value.  At  prefent,  the  fries r<d o tnot 

f cl  T amount 
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amount  to  more  than  from  forty  to  fifty-five  mil- 
lions of  livres  * ; a fum  which  they  brought  fixty 
years  ago,  and  even  before  that  period. 

In  chefe  colonies  are  found,  linens,  tea,  filks, 
china-ware,  borax,  tin,  camphire,  tutenague, 
faltpetre,  cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  coffee,  fugar, 
woods  for  dying,  and  other  articles  more  or  lefs 
confiderable,  bought  up  in  the  different  markets 
of  Afia,  or  produced  by  the  territory  of  the  Com- 
pany. ^Thefe  productions,  and  mercantile  ar- 
ticles, are  alfo  furnifhed  by  fuch  of  the  European 
nations  as  have  formed  connections  in  India. 
There  is  fcarce  any  thing  but  cinnamon,  cloves,' 
nutmeg;  and  mace,  the  confumptiôn  of  which* 
amounts  annually  to  twelve  millions  of  livres  jy 
the  fale  of  which  belongs  exclufively  to  the 
Dutch: 

AftBR  the  improvements  which  we  have  ven- 
tured to  pVopofe,  order  would  be  re*eftablifhed 
for  tome  time  : we  fay  for  fome  time,  becaule 
every  colony,  where  authority,  and  obedience  to 
it,  are  placed  in  two  different  countries  widely 
diftant  from  each  other,  is  an  eltablifhmenr  de- 
fective in  it’s  firft  inftitution.  It  is  a machine, 
the  fprings  of  which  are  conftantly  relaxing  or 
breaking,  and  which  muft  be  perpetually  re- 
paired. 

If  it  were  even  poffible,  that  the  Company 
could  find  an  effectual  and -lifting  remedy,  againft 

• From  4,666,666 1.  13s.  4 cl.  to  4,875,0001. 
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B °n°  K t^-e  evüs  vvit^  which  they  have  been  tormented 
for  fo  long  a time,  they  would  not  the  lefs  be 
threatened  with  the  lofs  of  the  exclufive  privilege 
of  the  fpice-trade. 

It  has  long  been  iufpe&ed,  that  thefe  valuable 
productions  grew  in  unknow’n  climates.  An  ob- 
fcure  report  has  been  fpread  about  from  all  quar- 
ters, that  the  Malays,  who  were  the  only  people 
that  had  an  intercourfe  with  thefe  countries,  had 
brought  cloves  and  nutmegs  into  feveral  markets. 
This  vague  rumour  has  never  been  confirmed  by 
certain  facts  ; and,  like  all  vulgar  errors,  it  has 
ac  length  fallen  into  neglect. 

In  1774,  the  Englifh  navigator  Forreft,  fet 
out  from  Balambangan,  with  a view  of  afcertain- 
ing,  whether  the  lpices  grew  in  New  Guinea,  as 
it  had  for  a long  time  been  afferted.  At  a fmall 
diftance  from  this  lavage  country,  in  the  ifiand  of 
Manafwary,  he  found  a nutmeg  tree,  the  fruit  of 
which  differed  only  from  that  which  has  obtained 
fo  much  celebrity,  in  being  of  an  oblong  form. 
This  enterprizing  man  plucked  up  a hundred 
Hems  of  this  ufeful  tree,  and  planted  them,  in 
1776,  at  Bunwoot,  a fertile,  wholefome,  and 
inhabited  ifland,  covered  with  the  molt  beautiful 
trees,  eighteen  miles  only  in  circumference,  and 
which  Great  Britain  held  from  the  liberality  of 
the  king  of  Mindanao.  Here  the  nutmeg-tree 
is  undoubtedly  cultivated;  and  probably  the 
clove-tree  likewise,  fince  it  is  certain  that  Forreft 
landed  at  feveral  of  the  Moluccas. 

It 
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It  is  a fail  generally  know’n  at  prefent  and  B 0;|0  K 
afcertained,  that,  in  1771  and  1772,  the  French  — > 

have  iucceeded  in  obtaining  from  the  Moluccas 
nutmeg  and  clove  trees,  which  they  have  trans- 
planted into  their  own  territories.  If  thefe  plants, 
which  have  begun  to  yield  Some  fruit,  fhould  one 
day  furnifh  a large  quantity  of  thefe  fpices,  and 
of  good  quality,  there  will  immediately  be  a re- 
volution in  this  important  branch  of  commerce. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  France  to  have  Shared  with 
the  Dutch  alone  this  fruitful  iburcecf  riches:  the 
only  thing  required  to  fecure  this  advantage, 
would  have  been  to  have  united  in  one  central 
point,  which  might  eafily  have  been  guarded, 
all  the  acquifitions  of  this  kind  that  had  been 
made.  But  the  government,  whether  from  gene- 
rofity  or  imprudence,  has  chofcn  that  this  culti- 
vation Ihould  be  eftablifhed  in  feveral  of  it’s 
poffefiions.  A number  of  trees  planted  in  fo  many 
open  places,  will  necefiarily  be  conveyed  into  the 
colonies  of  other  nations-,  and  in  a little  time, 
thefe  productions,  which,  for  ages  paft,  have 
been  under  the  controul  of  an  odious  monopoly, 
will  become  a common  benefit  to  almoft  all  man- 
kind. Perhaps  it  may  happen,  that  fcarce  any 
other  people  will  be  deprived  of  thefe  valuable 
articles,  except  thofe  who  have  been  the  antient 
poiTeffors  of  them.  The  only  illands  where  they 
have  hitherto  grow’n,  have  not,  nor  can  they  have, 
any  other  kind  of  utility  ; the  maintenance  of 
them  is  extremely  expenfive,  and  the  climate 
deftruckive.  "What  motives  can  their  makers 
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b o^o  k have  tô'preférve  éftablifhments  which  have  loft  all 
v— - ^1— > their  advantages  ? They  will  confequently  aban- 
don themj  and  then,  what  will  become  of  an 
alfociation,  which,  for  fifty  years  paft,  has  had  no 
other  refource  againft  the  treachery  of  it’s  agents, 
the  multiplicity  of  it’s-fa&ories,  and  the  defers 
of  it’s  adminiftration  ? - 

Setting  afide  this  conteft  between  trading  in- 
terefts,  the  Dutch  have  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive 
of  one  of  a more  rapid  and  deftrudtive  kind.  All 
circumftances,  particularly  their  manner  of  con- 
ducting their  forces  both  by  fea  and  land,  confpire 
to  invite  their  enemies  to  atta:k  them. 

The  Company  have  a fleet  of  about  a hundred 
lhips,  from  fix  hundred  to  a thoufand  tons  bur- 
then. Twenty-eight  or  thirty  are  annually  fent 
out  from  Europe,  and  a frnaller  number  returns. 
Thofe  that  are  not  in  a condition  to  return,  make 
voyages  in  India,  where  the  Teas,  except  thofe  in 
the  neigbourhood  of  Japan,  are  fo  calm,  that 
weaker  veffels  may  fail  in  them  with  fafety.  In 
times  of  profound  peace  the  (hips  fail  feparately, 
bur  on  their  return  they  always  form  two  fleets  at 
the  Cape,  which  pafs  by  the  Qrcades,  where  two 
(h:ps  belonging  to  the  republic  wait  to  convoy 
them  to  Holland.  In  time  of  war  this  detour 
was  contrived  to  avoid  the  enemy’s  privateers  j 
and  it  is  continued  in  time  of  peace,  to  prevent 
contraband  trade.  It  did  not  feem  any  eafy  mat- 
ter to  prevail  upon  failors,  who  were  juft  come 
put  of  a burning  çlimate,  to  encounter  the  cold 
blafts  of  the  norths  but  this  difficulty  was  fur- 

mounted 
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mounted  by  a gratuity  of  two  months  pay  ex-;  B P ° K 
traordinary.  This  cuftom  has  been  continued,  -«-■ 
even  when  contrary  winds  and  ftorms  have  dri- 
ven the  fleets  into  the  channel.  The  directors  of 
the  chamber  of  Amfterdam  attempted  once  to  ; 
fupprefs  it  j but  they  were  in  danger;  of  being 
burnt  by  the  populace  j who,  like  the  reft  of  the 
nation,  difapprove  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  this  powerful  body,  and  lament  the  privileges 
they  enjoy.  The  Company’s  navy  is  commanded 
by  officers  who  were  originally  failors  or  cabin- 
boys;  they  are  qualified  for  pilots,  and  for  work- 
ing a fhip,  but  have  not  the  leaft  idea  of  naval 
evolutions  ; befides,  that  from  the  defeats  of  their 
education  they  can  have  no  conception  of  the  love 
of  glory,  nor  are  they  capable  of  infpiring  the 
clafs  of  men,  who  are  under  their  command,  with 
that  noble  fentiment*.;  . , . 

The  landv  forces  are  ' formed  in  a ftill  more^ 
faulty  manner.  Soldiers,  Wjho  have  dcferted  fronj  . 
every  nation  in  Europe* may,  inched,  beexpefted 
not  to  want  courage;  but . their- >provifion  and 
clothing  is  fo  bad,  and  they  axe,  fo  muck  ha- 
rafted,  that  they  have  an  averfion  for  the  fiyvice.  • 

The  officers,  who  for  the  moll,  part,  originally, ~ 
belonged  to  fome  low  profeffion, -in  which  they 
have  acquired  a fum  fufficient  .tp.pjprchale  their 
ports,  are  incapable  of  infufing  iotofhem  a mili.-.- 
tary  .fpirit..  The  contempt,  in  which  a .people^, 
purely  commercial  ; hold  thofe  whofe  fituation  . 
necefiarily  dooms  them  to  poverty,  together  with  - 
the  averfion  they  have  for  war,  contributes  gieatly 
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: -to  degrade  and  difpirit  thefe  troops.  To  thefe 
; feveral  caufes  of  their  inactivity,  weakness,  and 
want  of  didcipline,  may  be  fubjoined  another, 
which  is  equally  applicable  both  to  the  land  and 
dea  fervice. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  mod:  flavilh  go- 
vernments fo  difhonourable  and  iniquitous  a mode 
of  raiding  feamen  and  foldiers,  as  that  which  has, 
for  a long  time,  been  praélided  by  the  Company. 
Their  agents,  called  by  the  people  vendeurs  d'ames 
(kidnappers),  who  are  always  bufy  in  the  terri- 
tories, and  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
republic,  make  it  their  employment  to  entice 
credulous  men  to  embark  for  India,  in  hopes  of 
acquiring  a confiderable  fortune  in  a fhort  time. 
Thofe  who  are  allured  by  the  bait  are  enrolled, 
and  receive  two  months  pay,  which  is  always 
given  to  their  betrayer.  They  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement of  three  hundred  livres  *,  which  is  the 
profit  of  the  perfon  that  enlifts  them,  who  is 
obliged,  by  this  agreement,  to  furnifh  them  with 
fome  clothes  worth  about  a tenth  part  of  that 
Him.  The  debt  is  fecured  by  one  of  the  Com- 
pany’s bills,  but  it  is  never  paid  unlefs  the  debtor 
jives  long  enough  to  difeharge  it  out  of  his 
pay. 

A Company  which  fupports  itfelf,  notwith- 
standing this  contempt  for  the  military  order, 
and  with  lbldiers  do  corrupt,  may  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  progrefs  which  the  arts  of  négocia- 
tion 
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tion  have  made  in  thefe  latter  ages.  It  has  ever  B 
been  neccffary  to  fupply  the  want  of  ftrength  by 
treaties,  by  patience,  by  moderation,  and  by 
artifice  ; but  republicans  fhould  be  well  informed, 
that  fuch  a ftate  can  only  be  a precarious  one, 
and  that  political  meafures,  how  well  l'oever  they 
may  be  combined,  are  not  always  able  to  refill: 
the  torrent  of  violence  and  the  compulfion  of  cir- 
cumftances.  The  fecurity  of  the  Company  would 
require  troops  compofed  of  citizens  : but  this  ar- 
rangement is  by  no  means  practicable;  for  the 
depopulation  of  Holland  would  be  the  neceffarv 
confequence  of  ir.  The  government  would  oppofe 
it,  and  would  make  the  following  reprefentations 
to  this  Company,  already  too  much  favoured  by 
the  ftate. 

f The  defence  and  prefervation  of  our  country, 
e is  of  Infinitely  greater  moment  to  us,  than  the 
« regulation  of  your  affairs.  Of  what  ufe  would 

< the  gold  be  to  us,  with  which  your  fhips  would 

< return  laden,  if  our  provinces  were  to  become 

* defert  ? If  we  fhould  ever  ceafe  to  employ  fo- 

< reigners  in  our  fervice,  we  (hall  fupply  their  place 

* in  our  armies,  and  not  on  board  your  fhips. 
f Let  us  fend  out  of  the  country,  and  expole  the 

< lives  of  as  few  of  our  fellow  citizens  as  poflible, 

< The  chief  men  in  our  factories  are  lufficiently 
{ opulent  to  preferve  themfelves,  by  all  the 
c know’n  precautions,  from  the  fatal  influence 
« of  a peftilential  climate.  Of  what  conlequence 
e is  it  to  us,  whether  a parcel  of  Germans,  fuc- 
c ceeding  each  other,  Ihould  perifh  or  not,  if  there 

< are  enough  ftill  of  them  to  be  found,  whom  mifery 

« has 
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‘ has  driven  out  of  their  country,  or  who  will 
4 fuffer  themfeives  to  be  amufed  with  the  hopes 

* of  a fortune  which  they  will  never  make  ? Their 
4 pay  ceafes  the  moment  they  expire  ; whilé  our 
4 coffers  are  continually  filling,  and  our  pro- 
4 vinces  are  not  thinned.  The  fecurity  of  thé' 
4 Company  depends  upon  that  of  the  republic  ; 

* and  what  will  become  of  the  fecurity  of  the  re- 
4 public,  if,  by  a confiant  depopulation,  we  fhould 
4 reduce  our  country  to  the  miferable  condition  of 
4 our  colonies 

The  Company  therefore  will  never  be  ferved 
by  any  but  foreign  troops  j and  it  will  never  in- 
fpire  them  with  that  public  fpirit,  that  enthufiafm 
for  glory  which  -it  has  not  itfelf.  In  this  refpeCt 
it  is  the  fame  with  a company  as  with  a govern- 
ment, which  ought  always  to  form  it’s  troops  up- 
on thofe  principles  only  that  are  the  bafisof  it’s  own 
conftitution.  Oeconomy,  and  the  defire  of  gain,  are 
the  principles  of  adminiftration  adopted  by  thé 
Company.  Thefe  are  the  motives  that  fhould  be 
employed  to  attach  the  foldier  to  their  fervice.” 
As  he  is  engaged  in  commercial  expeditions,  he 
fhould  be  allured  of  a reward  proportioned  to  the 
means  he  hath  exerted  in  forwarding  their  fuccefsp 
and  his  pay  fhould  be  made  out  to  him  in  flock. 
Then  perfonal  interdis,  far  from  weakening  the 
general  fprings  of  government,  will  only  ferve  to 
ftrengthen  them. 

If  t!  ide  reflections,  however,  fhould  not  in- 
duce the  Company  to  alter  this  important  part 
of  their  adminiftration,  let  them  at  leaft  be  rouzed 
by  the  profpeCl  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  thenf). 

If 
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If  they  were  attacked  in  India,  they  would  be  2 
deprived  of  their  fettlements  there  in  much  lefs  »- 
rime  than  they  employed  in  wrefting  them  frorn 
the  Portuguefe.  Their  belt  towns  are  in  a de* 
fencelefs  ftate>  and  the  navy  would  be  incapable 
of  protecting  them.  There  is  not  a fingle  (hip 
of  the  line  to  be  feen  in  the  ports,  and  it  would 
be  impoflible  to  fit  out  merchantmen  as  men  of 
war.  The  ftrongeft  of  thofe  that  return  to  Europe 
have  not  one  hundred  men  j and  if  the  failors,  dif- 
perfed  in  all  the  (hips  that  fail  to  India,  were  col- 
lected, there  would  not  be  a fufficient  number  to 
form  one  fingle  flip’s  crew.  Any  man  accuftom- 
ed  to  calculate  probable  events  would  not  fcruple 
to  fay,  that  the  power  of  the  Dutch  might  be  an- 
nihilated in  Afia,  before  the  ftate  could  come  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  Company.  The  only  bafis 
upon  which  this,  apparently  gigantic  Colofius  is 
fixed,  is  the  Molucca  iflands.  Six  men  of  war, 
and  fifteen  hundred  land-forces,  would  be  more 

j'-*  •' 

than  fufficient  to  fecure  the  conqueft  of  them, 
which  might  be  effected  either  by  the  French  or 
the  Englilh.  - '■ 

If  the  court  of  Verfailles  fhould  form  this  en- 
terprise, their  fquadro.ii  would  fail  from  the  Ifie  of 
France,  and  bear  down  upon  Tcrnate,  where  a 
commencement  of  hostilities  would  give  the  ftrft 
intelligence  of  it’s  arrival  in  thofe  feas.  A fort 
witho  .t  outworks,  and  which  might  be  battered 
from  the  thips,  would  not  make  much  reultance. 
Amboyna,  which  formerly  had  a rampart,  a bad 
ditch  and  four  fmall  battions,  has  been  fo  fre- 
i r v quen  tl  y 
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quently  fubverted  by  earthquakes,  that  it  cannot 
be  in  a condition  to  put  a ftop  to  an  enterprifing 
enemy  for  two  days.  Banda  has  it’s  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties. There  is  no  bottom  round  theie  ifiands, 
and  there  are  fuch  violent  currents,  that  if  two  or 
three  channels  which  lead  up  to  it  were  miffed, 
the  veifels  would  be  unavoidably  carried  away 
under  the  wind.  But  this  might  be  eafily  pre- 
vented by  the  pilots  of  Amboyna.  There  is  no- 
thing more  to  attack  than  a wall  without  a ditch, 
or  a covert  way,  defended  only  by  four  baftions 
in  bad  condition.  A fmall  fort  eredled  upon  an 
eminence  that  commands  the  place,  could  not 
prolong  it’s  defence  for  four-and-twenty  hours. 

All  perfons  who  have  feen  the  Moluccas,  and 
examined  them  attentively,  agree,  that  they  would 
not  hold  out  one  month  againft  the  forces  we  have 
mentioned.  If,  as  it  is  probable,  the  garrifons, 
exceffively  reduced  fn  number  from  motives  of 
ceconomy,  enervated  by  the  badnefs  of  the  cli- 
mate, or  exafperated  by  the  ill-treatment  they 
receive,  fhould  refufe  to  fight,  or  lliould  make 
but  a feeble  refiftance,  the  conqueft  would  be 
more  rapid.  To  fecure  it  as  firmly  as  it  deferves, 
it  would  be  neceffary  to  take  poffeffion  of  Bata- 
via; a circumftance  not  fo  difficult  as  it  may 
feem  to  be.  The  fquadron,  with  the  foldiers  that 
were  not  left  in  garrifon,  and  as  many  of  the 
Dutch  troops  as  ffiould  have  joined  the  conqueror, 
with  a timely  reinforcement  of  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred men,  would  infallibly  accomplifh  this  enter- 
prize. 


It 
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It  would  not,  indeed,  be  poffible  to  lay  liege  B 
to  the  place  by  lea.  The  water  is  generally  fo  s. 
fhallow  under  it’s  walls,  that  the  Ihips  would 
never  get  near  enough  to  the  fortifications,  to 
batter  them.  The  enemy  would  therefore  be 
obliged  to  land  their  troops  for  the  attack.  This 
landing,  perhaps,  has  been  made  impraticable 
in  feveral  places,  particularly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  embellifhes  the  city.  But  upon  a flat 
coalt,  which  is  acceflible  in  all  parts  to  boats,  the 
defcent  may  be  confidered  as-  already  accom- 
plished. 

The  befiegers,  once  eftablifhed  on  land,  would 
meet  with  nothing  but  a city  of  a league  in  cir- 
cumference, defended  by  a double  ditch  more  or 
lefs  deep  ; by  a low  rampart  which  is  falling  to 
ruin;  by  an  irregular  and  ill-fupported  citadel; 
by  a few  Indians,  without  courage  or  experience, 
collected  from  different  countries  ; by  a fmall 
number  of  white  troops,  diffatisfled  with  their 
condition,  and  commanded  by  officers  who  have 
neither  rank  nor  experience.  Is  it  to  be  pre- 
fumed, that  fuc.h  obftacles  would  retard  the  pro- 
grefs  of  enterprizing  troops  animated  with  the 
expectations  of  an  immenfe  booty  ? Certainly 
not;  and  accordingly,  the  hopes  of  the  Dutch  are 
founded  upon  another  balls. 

The  climate  of  Batavia  is  fo  deftruftive,  that 
a confiderable  part  of  the  foldiers  conveyed  there 
from  our  countries  perifli  in  the  courfe  of  the  year. 
Many  of  thofe  who  efcape  the  llroke  of  death,  are 
languifhing  in  the  hofpitals;  and  Icarce  a foul  th 
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pare  remains  to  do  the  regular  duty  of  the  place. 
The  Dutch  flatter  themfelves,  that  by  adding  to 
thefe  ordinary  caufes  of  fatality,  the  help  of  a ge- 
neral inundation,  which  is  eafily  done,  they  would 
dig  a grave  for  the  befiegers,  or  force  them  to 
re-embark.  Blind  as  they  are,  not  to  fee  that 
time  only  can  fet  all  thefe  means  of  deftrudtion 
at  work  i and  the  capture  of  the  place  would  be 
nothing  more  than  the  coup  de  main  of  a warlike 
and  enterprizing  nation. 

The  plan  of  conqueft  that  France  might  form, 
would  equally  fuit  the  intereft  of  Great  Britain  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  Englifh  would  in 
the  firft  place,  perhaps,  make  themfelves  ma- 
ilers of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  would  facilitate  their  voyages  to 
India. 

The  two  fides  of  the  harbour  which  leads  up 
to  the  capital  of  this  famous  colony,  are  defended 
by  a number  of  redoubts  judicioufly  difpofed  : 
but  their  batteries  would  foon  be  difmounted  by 
the  fhips  which  can  anchor  near  enough  to  the 
land  to  play  upon  them.  The  fort  erected  near 
the  ihore  would  fhare  the  fame  fate  j and  would 
make  (till  lefs  refiitance  to  the  moft  trifling  force 
that  fhould  attack  it  by  land.  Conftru£ted  with- 
out art,  commanded  on  all  fides,  and  being  in- 
capable of  containing  more  than  five  or  fix  hun- 
dred troops,  it  would  infallibly  be  reduced  in  lefs 
than  four-and-twenty  hours  with  a few  bombs. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  difperfed  throughout 
an  immenfe  fpace,  and  feparated  from  each  other 
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by  deferts,  would  not  have  time  to  come  to  it’s  B °n°  K 

relief.  Perhaps,  they  would  not  if  it  were  in  1 v — • 

their  power.  We  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofe, 
that  the  oppreffion  under  which  they  groan, 
may  make  them  wifh  for  a change  of  govern- 
ment. 

If  the  republic  of  Holland  fhould  not  confider  MuotWs, 

A ^ -•  i which  the 

as  imaginary,  the' dangers  to  which  our  regard  for  R-pubiic 
the  general  "good  of  nations  makes  us  apprehend  not  to  fuffef 
her  commerce,  and  her  poiïcfîîons  in  India  may  ‘[he'com^ 
be  expofed,  it  ought  to  omit  no  precaution  to  pany‘ 
prevent  them  ; for  this  is  one  of  the  mod  im- 
portant cares  • it  can  pe  employed'  in.  What 
advantages  hath  not  the  {fate  acquired,  for  thefe 
two  centuries  pad,  from  thefe  didant  regions? 

What  advantages  does  it  hot  dill  derive  from 
them  ? 

First,  the  fociety  of  merchants,  who  rule 
thefe  feveral  fettlements  which  they  have  formed 
themfelves,  without  any  alfidance  from  govern- 
ment, have  fiicceflively  purchafed  the  renewal  of 
their  charter.  In  1602,  they  obtained  their  firft 
grant  for  55,000  livres*.  Twenty  years  after 
this,  it  was  gratuitoufly  renewed.  From  1643  to 
1646,  it  was  prolonged  only  from  fix  months  to  fix 
months,  for  reafons  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
v/ith.  At  this  period  a gift  of  3,300,000  livres  f 
occafioned  it  to  be  granted  a-new  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  This  term  was  not  yet  expired. 
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when,  in  1665,  the  monopoly  was  fecured  to  them 
till  1700,  upon  condition  that  they  fhould  main- 
tain, for  the  ufe  of  the  Hate,  twenty  fhips  of  war, 
during  all  the  time  that  the  hoftilities,  commenced 
between  the  republic  and  England,  fhould  continue. 
This  privileged  aflfociation  was  again  allowed  to 
purfue  it’s  commercial  operations  till  1740  for 
a fum  of  6,600,000  livres  *.  In  the  two  following 
years  it’s  fate  was  precarious  ; then  it  ac- 
quired a firm  cftablilhment  for  twelve  years,  by 
paying  three  per  cent,  upon  the  divifion  of  it’s 
fhares;  and  afterwards,  for  twenty  years  longer, 
in  confideration  of  2,640,000  livres  f to  be  paid 
in  fpecie,  or  infaltpetre.  In  1774,  it’s  privileges 
were  retrained  to  two  years,  and  foon  extended 
to  twenty,  upon  condition  that  it  fhould  give 
up  three  per  cent,  of  it’s  dividend. 

In  critical  times,  the  Company  have  ftept  in  to 
the  affiftance  of  the  public  treafure,  already  ex- 
hausted, or  nearly  fo.  It  is  true,  they  have  fooner 
or  later  been  reimburfed  for  thefe  advances  ; but 
a conduct  fo  noble  relieved  and  encouraged  the 
citizens. 

A great  quantity  of  faltpetre  was  wanted  for 
the  ufe  of  the  fea  and  land  fervicej  this  Com- 
pany has  obliged  itfelf  to  furnilh  it  at  a low  price; 
a’nd  in  this  manner  has  relieved  the  treafury. 

The  manufactures  of  Harlem  and  Leyden  were 
decreafing  every  day  ; but  their  decline  has  been 
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retarded,  and  perhaps  their  total  extinction  pre- 
vented, by  the  engagements  which  the  Company 
have  entered  into  to  export  to  the  amount  of 
440,000  livres  * of  the  goods  manufactured  at 
thefe  places.  They  have  alfo  agreed  to  fqrnifli 
them  with  filks  upon  terms  which  cannot  fail  of 
being  burdenfome  to  them. 

The  perpetual  revenue  of  thirty-three  fliares 
and  one-third  has  been  granted  to  the  itadt- 
holder;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  facrifice 
made  by  the  Company  to  the  firft  magiftrate  of 
the  (late,  may  turn  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
republic*. 

The  merchandife  exported  to  India,  or  im- 
ported from  thence,  were  formerly  fubjeCt  to  con- 
fiderable  taxes  ; the  mode  of  collecting  which  was 
very  embarraffing.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  regular  produce  of  thefe  impofts 
was  850,000  livres  f,  and  fince  that  period  the 
Company  pays  that  fum  into  the  treafury  every 
year. 

Beside  the  burdens  which  are  to  fall  upon  the 
Company  in.  general,  the  proprietors  have  (till 
obligations  of  their  own  to  fulfil.  For  more  than 
a century  pad,  they  paid  annually  to  the  date 
fix  per  cent,  upon  the  original  value  of  each 
fhare.  In  1777,  this  tax  was  reduced  to  four 
and  a half  per  cent.  ; and  it  cannot  be  increalcd 
again  till  the  dividend-  (hall  have  arifen  beyond 
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b c>  o k twelve  and  a half  per  cent.  The  proprietors  are 
il— v— / alio  to  pay  upon  the  purchafe  of  each  fhare,  a duty 
called  Ampt- Geld,  and  which,  from  thirty-nine 
livres,  twelve  fols  *,  has  been  lately  reduced  to 
four  livres,  eight  fols  f- 

Let  us  add  to  all  thefe  taxes  the  profits  accru- 
ing to  the  (late  from  the  fale  of  forty-five  millions 
of  livres  J worth  of  goods,  obtained  with  four 
or  five  millions  ||  of  lpecie,  and  not  the  fourth 
part  of  which  is  confumed  upon  the  the  territory 
of  the  republic!  Let  us  add  the  immenfe  profits 
that  the  refelling  of  thele  goods  brings  in  to  the 
merchants,  and  the  vaft  fpeculations  of  which  it  is 
the  caufe.  Let  us  add  the  multiplicity  and  extent 
of  private  fortunes  amafied  formerly,  as  well  as  in 
our  days,  in  India.  Let  us  add,  the  experience 
which  the  failors  acquire  from  thefe  voyages,  and 
the  fpirit  they  infule  into  the  navy,  and  we  (hall 
then  have  a proper  idea  of  the  refources  the  go- 
vernment has  found  from  it’s  polleffions  in  Afia. 
The  exclufive  charter  by  which  thele  poffeffions 
are  holden  and  cultivated,  ought  even  to  procure 
ftill  greater  advantages  to  the  United  Provinces: 
the  reafon  of  this  is  evident. 

It  has  ever  been  acknowleged  by  all  nations, 
whatever  the  fyftem  of  their  government  might 
be,  that  the  riches  acquired  in  any  country  ought 
to  contribute  to  the  expences  of  the  ftate.  The 
reafon  of  this  grand  maxim  is  evident  to  all  capa- 
cities. Private  fortunes  are  fo  efientially  con- 
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necled  with  public  profperity,  that  when  the  latter 
is  injured,  the  former  mull  neceffarily  fufFer. 
Thus,  when  the  fubjeéts  of  a (late  ferve  it  with 
their  fortunes  or  their  perlons,  they  do  nothing 
more  than  defend  their  own  private  interdis. 
The  profperity  of  the  country,  is  the  profperity  of 
each  individual.  This  maxim,  which  is  true  in 
all  governments,  has  a particular  propriety  when 
applied  to  free  focieties. 

Moreover,  there  are  bodies  of  men,  whofe  in- 
terell,  either  from  the  nature  of  thofe  bodies, 
their  extenfive  relations,  or  the  variety  of  their 
views,  are  more  effentially  connected  with  the 
common  interefl.  Or  this  kind  is  the  EallTndia 
Company  in  Holland.  The  enemies  to  it’s  trade 
are  enemies  to  the  republic;  and  it’s  fecurity  is 
eftablilhed  on  the  fame  balls  with  that  of  the  (late. 

In  the  opinion  of  men  of  the  bell  difcernmenr, 
the  national  debt  has  fenfibly  weakened  the 
United  Provinces,  and  affected  the  general  wel- 
fare, by  gradually  increafing  the  load  of  taxes, 
of  which  it  was  the  fir  ft  caufe.  The  republic  can 
never  be  reflored  to  it’s  original  fplendour,  till  it 
be  releafed  from  the  enormous  burden  under 
which  it  is  oppreffed,  and  this  relief  can  only  be 
expefted  from  a company,  which  it  has  always  en- 
couraged, protected  and  favoured.  To  piace 
this  powerful  body  in  a fituation  to  lender  the 
higheft  lervices  to  the  country,  it  will  by  no 
means  be  neceffary  to  reduce  the  profits  of  the 

proprietors  ; it  will  be  fufficient  to  bring  them 
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back  to  thofe  principles  of  ceconomy  and  fim- 
plicity,  and  to  that  plan  of  adminiftration, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  their  firft  profpe- 
rity. 

A reformation  fo  neceffary  will  admit  of  no 
delay.  This  confidence  is  due  to  a government 
which  has  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
great  number  of  citizens  within  itfelf,  and  to 
employ  only  a fmall  part  of  them  in  it’s  diftant 
fettlements.  It  was  at  the  expence  of  all  Europe 
that  Holland  was  continually  increafing  the  num- 
ber of  it’s  fubje&s;  the  liberty  of  confcience 
allowed  there,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Jaws, 
attracted  all  perfons  who  were  opprefled,  in  fe- 
vers! other  places,  by  a fpirit  of  intoleration  and 
the  feverity  of  government. 

The  republic  have  procured  meansof  fubfiftenee 
to  all  perfons  who  have  been  willing  to  fettle  and 
work  among  them  : the  inhabitants  of  a country 
ruined  by  war,  were  fcen  to  feek  fecurity  and  em- 
ployment in  Holland. 

Agriculture  could  never  be  a confiderable 
objedt  in  Elolland,  although  the  land  was  very 
well  cultivated.  But  the  herring  fifhery  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  agriculture.  This  was  a new 
mode  of  iubfiftence,  a fchool  for  feamen.  Born 
upon  the  waters,  they  plowed  the  fea,  from 
whence  they  got  their  food  : they  grew  familiar 
with.ftormsj  and  from  the  multitude  of  hazards 
to  which  they  were  expofed,  they  learnt  to  over- 
come dangers. 
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The  carrying  trade  which  the  republic  was 
continually  employed  in  from  one  European 
nation  to  another,  was  alio  a kind  of  navigation, 
which,  without  deftroying  men,  fupplied  them 
with  fubfiftence  by  labour. 

In  a word,  navigation,  which  depopulates  a part 
of  Europe,  peopled  Holland.  It  was  as  it  were 
the  produce  of  the  country.  Her  {hips  were  her 
landed  eftates,  which  fhe  made  the  mod:  of,  at 
the  expence  of  the  ftranger. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Holland  knew  any 
thing  of  thofe  conveniences  of  life  which  could 
only  be  procured  at  a very  high  price  : all,  or  al- 
moft  all  of  them  were  unacquainted  with  luxury. 
A fpiritof  order,  frugality,  and  even  avarice,  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  nation,  and  was  carefully 
kept  up  by  the  government. 

The  colonies  were  conducted  by  the  fame 
fpirit. 

The  defign  of  preferving  their  population  pre- 
vailed in  the  military  fyftem  ; the  republic  main- 
tained a great  number  of  foreign  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, and  fome  in  the  colonies. 

The  failors  in  Holland  were  well  paid  ; and  fo- 
reign feamen  were  conflantly  employed  either  on 
board  their  trading  velTels,  or  their  men  of  war. 

For  the  purpofes  of  commerce,  it  is  necelTary 
that  harmony  (hould  be  prefcrved  at  home,  and 
peace  abrdad.  No  people,  except  the  Swifs, 
took  more  care  to  keep  01  good  terms  with  their 
neighbours;  and  they  endeavoured,  ftill  more 
than  the  Swifs,  to  encourage  peace  among  them. 
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book.  The  republic  had  intended  to  preferve  unani- 
ir»  mity  among  her  citizens,  by  very  excellent  laws, 
which  fhould  prefcribe  the  duties  of  every  dation, 
by  a fpeedy  and  difinterefted  adminiftration  of 
juftice,  and  by  regulations  admirably  well  adapted 
to  the  merchants.  She  felt  the  neceflity  of  good 
faith,  {hewed  it  by  her  obfervance  of  treaties, 
and  endeavoured  to  inculcate  the  fame  principle 
among  individuals. 

In  a word,  we  know  of  no  nation  in  Europe 
that  had  confidered  better  what  it’s  united  advan- 
tages of  fituation,  ftrength,  and  population  al- 
lowed it  to  undertake,  or  that  had  know’n  and 
followed  more  effectually  the  means  of  increafing 
both  it’s  population  and  it’s  ftrength.  We  know 
of  none,  which  having  fuch  objeCts  in  view  as  an 
extenfive  commerce  and  liberty  mutually  attract- 
ing and  fupporting  each  other,  hath  conducted 
itfelf  in  a better  manner  for  the  prefervation  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

But  how  are  thefe  manners  already  changed 
and  degenerated  from  the  purity  of  a republican 
government!  Perfonal  interefts,  which  become 
laudable  by  being  combined,  are  now  totally  fel- 
fifh,  and  corruption  is  become  general.  There 
is  no  patriotifm  in  that  country,  which  above  all 
others  in  the  univerfe  ihould  infpire  it’s  inhabit- 
ants with  more  ftedfaft  attachments. 

What  patriotic  fentiments,  indeed,  might  we 
not  expeCt  from  a nation  that  can  fay  to  itfelf. 
This  land  which  I inhabit,  has  been  fertilized  by 
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me  ; it  is  I who  have  embellifhed,  who  have 
created  it.  This  threatening  fea,  which  deluged 
all  our  plains,  rages  in  vain  againft  the  powerful 
dikes  I have  oppofed  to  it’s  fury.  I have  puri- 
fied this  air  which  ftagnant  waters  had  filled  with 
fatal  exhalations.  It  is  by  my  means  that  fuperb 
cities  (land  now  upon  the  (lime  and  mud,  over 
which  the  ocean  once  rolled  it’s  waves.  The 
ports  I have  conftruéted,  the  canals  I have  dig- 
ged, receive  the  productions  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe,  which  I difpenfe  at  pleafure.  The  inhe- 
ritances of  other  nations  are  only  pofleffions 
which  man  difputes  with  man  ; that  which  I 
fhall  leave  to  my  pofterity,  I have  ravifhed  from 
the  elements  which  confpired  againft  my  terri- 
tory, and  am  now  the  mafter  of  it.  Here  it 
is  that  I have  eftablifhed  a new  arrangement  of 
nature,  a new  fyftem  of  morality.  I have  done 
every  thing  where  there  was  nothing.  Air, 
land,  government,  liberty,  all  thefe  are  my 
works.  I enjoy  the  glory  of  the  paft  ; and  when 
I caft  a look  into  futurity,  I fee  with  fatisfac- 
tion  that  my  afnes  will  reft  quietly  on  the  fame 
fpot  where  my  forefathers  faw  the  breaking  of 
ftorms. 

What  motives  thefe  for  idolizing  one’s  coun- 
try! Yet  there  is  no  longer  any  public  fpirit  in 
Holland  : it  is  a whole,  the  parts  of  which  have 
no  other  relation  among  themfelves  than  the  fpot 
they  occupy.  Meannefs,  bafenefs  and  difhonefty 
characterife  now  the  conquerors  of  Philip.  They 
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k make  a traffic  of  their  oath,  as  of  their  merchan- 
dife;  and  they  will  foon  become  the  refufe  of  the 
univerfe,  which  they  had  adoniffied  by  their  in- 
dudry  and  by  their  virtues. 

Men,  unworthy  of  the  government,  under 
which  ye  live,  ffiudder  at  lead  at  the  dangers 
that  furround  you  ! T hofe  who  have  flaviffi  fouls 
are  not  far  removed  from  fiaverv.  The  facred 
fire  of  liberty  can  only  be  kept  up  by  chade 
hands.  Ye  are  not  now  in  the  fame  date  of 
anarchy,  as  when  the  fovereigns  of  Europe,  all 
equally  oppofed  by  the  nobles  in  their  refpective 
dates,  could  not  carry  on  their  defigns  either 
with  fecrecy,  unanimity,  or  difpatch  ; as  when 
the  equilibrium  of  the  feveral  powers  was  merely 
the  effect  of  their  mutual  debility.  At  prefent, 
power  grow’n  more  independent,  confirms  thofe 
advantages  to  a monarchy  which  a free  date 
can  never  enioy.  What  have  republicans  to  op- 
pofe  to  a fuperiority  fo  formidable?  Their  vir- 
tues ; but  ye  have  lod  them.  The  corruption 
of  your  manners,  and  of  your  magidrates,  en- 
courages every  where  the  detractors  of  liberty  ; 
and,  perhaps,  your  fatal  example  is  the  means 
of  impofing  a heavier  yoke  on  other  nations. 
What  ànfwer  would  you  wiffi  us  to  make  to 
thofe  men,  who,  either  from  the  prejudice  of 
education,  or  from  mifreprefentations,  are  per- 
petually telling  us;  This  is  the  government 
which  you  extol  fo  much  in  your  writings  ; thefe 
are  the  happy  confequences  of  that  fydem  of  li- 
berty 
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berty  you  hold  fo  dear?  To  thole  vices  which  B 
you  have  laid  to  the  charge  of  defpotifm,  they 
have  added  another,  which  furpafies  them  all, 
the  inability  to  flop  the  progrefs  of  evil.  What 
anfvver  can  be  given  to  fo  fevere  a fatire  on  de- 
mocracy ? 

Industrious  Batavians,  formerly  fo  poor,  fo 
brave,  and  fo  formidable,  at  prefent  fo  opulent 
and  fo  feeble,  tremble  at  the  idea  of  being  again 
reduced  to  crouch  under  the  yoke  of  arbitrary 
powder,  which  you  have  throw’n  off,  and  which 
ftill  threatens  you.  It  is  not  I who  give  you  this 
caution  ; it  is  the  voice  of  your  anceftcrs  which 
thus  calls  out  to  you  from  the  bottom  of  their 
tombs. 

c Was  it  then  to  be  referved  for  this  igno- 
f miny,  that  we  purpled  the  feas  with  our  blood, 
f and  ftained  this  land  with  it  ? The  wretched- 
f nefs  which  we  could  not  fupport,  is  that  which 
' ye  are  ’preparing  for  yourfelves.  That  gold 

< which  ye  accumulate,  and  hold  fo  dear,  is  that 

< which  has  placed  you  under  the  dependence  of 

< one  of  your  enemies.  Ye  tremble  in  his  pre- 
c fence,  from  apprehenfions  that  ye  final  1 lofe 
« the  riches  ye  have  intruded  him  with.  When- 

< ever  he  commands,  you  obey.  Alas  ! let  theie 
« perfidious  riches  go,  if  it  be  neceflfary,  and 
c recover  your  dignity.  Then  it  is,  that  ratner 

< than  fubmit  to  the  yoke,  whatever  it  may  be, 

< you  will  chufe  to  throw  'down  with  your  own 

c hands 
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c hands  the  barriers  you  have  raifed  againft  the 
« fea,  and  to  bury  yourfelves,  together  with  your 
‘ enemies,  under  the  waters. 

< But  if,  in  your  prefent  abjedt  and  pufilla- 
« nimous  ftate  it  lhould  happen,  that  ambition 
« fhould  lead  again  a hoftile  army  into  the  cen- 
c ter  of  your  provinces,  or  under  the  walls  of 

* your  capital  -,  fay,  how  would  you  a£t  upon 
« fuch  an  event  ? You  are  told,  that  you  muft  in 
‘ a moment  either  refolve  to  open  the  gates  of 
< your  city  to  the  enemy,  or  to  burft  your  dykes. 

* Would  you  hefitate  and  exclaim  : our  dikes  1 
c our  dikes  ! But  we  perceive  that  you  turn 
« pale.  Alas  ! we  fee  too  plainly,  that  your  wretch- 
c ed  defcendants  do  not  retain  one  (park  of  thy 
c virtue  of  their  anceftors. 

c What  ftrange  infatuation  could  induce  them 
c to  give  thernfelves  a matter  ? But  what  more 
1 ftrange  infatuation  ftill  could  lead  them,  to 

* perpetuate  his  authority,  by  rendering  it  here- 
f ditary.  We  fliould  fay,  Woe  ! to  thofe  perfons 
‘ who  flattered  thernfelves  that  they  fliould  alter- 
‘ nately  maintain  their  fway  over  the  prince,  by 
c the  gratitude  he  owed  them,  and  over  the  re- 

* public,  by  the  fupport  they  fhould  have  from 
‘ the  prince,  if  they  had  not  thernfelves  been 

* the  victims  of  their  bafe  policy;  and  if  it  had 
f not  plunged  them  into  retirement  and  obfcu- 
f rity  j punifhments  of  the  fevered  kind  to  men 
e of  intrigue  and  ambition.  A free  and  com- 

£ mercial 
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f mercial  people,  giving  themfelves  a matter  ! B 
c A people  to  whom  liberty  fhould  appear  the 
c more  precious,  as  they  have  the  more  reafons 
c to  fear  that  their  projeds  fliould  be  made 
f know’n,  their  fpeculations  interrupted,  their 
f enterprizes  thwarted,  the  pofts  of  the  ttate 
( filled  by  traitors,  and  thofe  of  their  colonies  be- 
f flowed  on  unworthy  foreigners.  You  truft  in 
t the  juftice  and  good  fentiments  of  your  prefent 

* chief,  and  perhaps  with  reafon.  But  who  will 

* infure  to  you,  that  his  virtues  fliall  be  tranf- 

* mitted  to  his  fuccettor  ; or  from  him  to  the 
f next,  and  fo  on  from  one  generation  to  ano- 

* ther,  to  all  the  pofterity  that  {hall  defcend  from 
f him  ? 

‘ O ye,  our  fellow  citizens  and  our  children  ! 

< may  future  events  difprove  this  fatal  prophecy  ! 
f But  if  you  would  but  retted  one  moment,  or 

< if  you  had  the  lead  concern  for  the  fate  of 
{ your  progeny,  you  would  already  fee  pre- 
c paring  before  your  eyes  the  chains  that  are 
« deftined  for  them.  They  are  foreigners  who 

< line  the  decks  of  your  {hips  ; they  are  foreigners 
« who  compofe  and  command  your  armies.  Look 
« into  the  hiftorical  annals  of  all  nations;  read 
« and  fhudder  at  the  necettary  confequences  of  fo 
« imprudent  a ftep.  That  opulence  which  lulls 
c you  in  a ttate  of  lethargy,  and  keeps  you  in  fub- 

< jedion  to  a power  that  is  your  rival,  that  very 

* opulence  itfelf  will  excite  the  cupidity  of  that 
c power  which  you  have  created  in  the  midft 
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B °ii°  K c yourfelves.  You  will  be  deprived  of  ir, 
> — v-s  c and  at  the  fame  time  of  your  liberty.  You 
c will  be  annihilated  j for  you  will  feek  for  your 
c courage  within  yourfelves,  and  you  will  not 
* find  it. 


c Be  not  deceived  : your  prefent  condition  is 
‘ more  deplorable  than  our’s  ever  was.  The  ad- 

* vantage  of  an  indigent  people,  groaning  under 
4 oppreflion  is,  that  they  have  nothing  to  lofe 

* but  life,  which  is  a burden  to  them.  The 

* misfortune  of  a people  enervated  by  riches, 
4 is,  that  they  lofe  all  for  want  of  courage  to 
4 defend  them.  Roufe  yourfelves,  therefore,  and 

* behold  the  fucceffive  progrefs  of  your  degra- 
4 dation.  Behold  how  much  you  are  fallen  off 
4 from  that  date  of  fplendour,  to  which  we 
4 had  raifed  ourfelves  ; and  endeayour  to  af- 
4 cend  to  it  again,  if  however  it  be  dill  pradti- 
( cable.’ 


T his  is  what  your  illudrious  and  brave  ancedors 
declare  to  you  by  my  voice.  Of  what  confe- 
quence,  you  will  anfwer  me,  are  our  prefent 
decline,  or  our  future  misfortunes  to  you  ? Are 
you  our  fellow-citizen  ? Have  you  any  dwelling, 
any  wife,  any  children  in  our  cities  ? I reply  -, 
of  what  concern  is  it  to  you,  where  I was  born,  , 
who  I am,  or  where  I dwell,  if  what  I tell  you 
be  but  the  truth  ? Did  the  antients  ever  afk  the 
augur  in  what  country  he  had  fird  feen  the  light; 
or  upon  what  oak  reded  the  prophetic  bird 

which 
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which  announced  them  a vidory  or  a defeat?  E 
Batavians,  the  deftiny  of  every  commercial  na- 
tion  is  to  be  rich,  effeminate,  corrupt,  and  fub- 
dued.  Afk  yourfelves  what  you  have  to  ex- 
ped. 
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